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Many more words and idioms, in less space, made possible by the rigid 
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modern language teachers of our country! 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1955 Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the Palmer House in Chicago 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
December 28-30. A total of 291 registration 
cards were filled out in Chicago. Several 
members who had sent the fee in advance did 
not complete registration and a few others 
who attended one or more sessions did not 
register, so it is estimated that 325 were in 
attendance. Those who completed registration 
represented 36 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of 
the Chicago Area Chapter of the Association 
and we are greatly indebted to the officers of 
the Chapter, J. Kenneth Leslie, President; 
Marie G. Heuer, Vice-President; Frank Nac- 
carato, Treasurer; Violet Bergquist, Recording 
Secretary; and Anne Nelson, Corresponding 
Secretary, and to the members of the Execu- 
tive Council, Agatha Cavallo, Frances A. 
Curtis, Stella P. Dubow, Katherine Jansson, 
George E. McSpadden, Gustav Mietke, and 
José Sanchez, as well as to all the other 
members of the Chapter who had a part in 
planning for the meeting, in handling the 
registration, and in helping to make the 
meeting a successful one. Members of the 
Registration Committee were Mrs. Constance 
Adelman, Robert Bininger, Donald Blair, 
Donald G. Castanien, Frances Flentye, Mrs. 
Virginia R. Grimes, Edward W. Kahler, 
Elizabeth B. MecMinstry, Joseph A. Paul, 
Mamie Saletta, Orphah E. Shands, Frederick 
E. Stimson, Albert R. Turner, and Ernest S. 
Willner, while the Hospitality Committee 
consisted of Mary C. Colin, Stella P. Dubow, 
Margaret Firth, Mrs. Betty Gold, Helen E. 
Keniston, Mrs. Mildred W. Lemon, Oliva A. 
Mazurek, Helene B. Pirritte, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Soroka. Special thanks and deep ap- 
preciation are expressed to J. Kenneth Leslie, 
the general program chairman, who efficiently 
correlated the many details involved in mak- 
ing the technical arrangements for the meeting. 

The chairmen in charge of the program of 
papers were Lawrence B. Kiddle, University 
of Michigan, for the Language Session; Kurt 


Levy, University of Toronto, for the Litera- 
ture Session, and Mrs. Margit W. MacRae, 
San Diego City Schools, for the Elementary 
and High School Session. 

The Annual Meeting opened on Wednesday 
evening with the first meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council. Registration was held through- 
out most of Thursday and Friday. Except for 
slight changes in title, the papers listed in the 
December issue of Hispania were presented at 
the Language Session and the Literature 
Session. Titles of those given at the Ele- 
mentary and High School Session were: Ken- 
neth Mildenberger, What is the future of the 
movement to start languages in the elementary 
schools? Is the trend continuing? John W. Bell, 
How does the administrator view this newcomer 
in the elementary school? Mrs. Ruth Ginsburg, 
What are some of the problems in articulation 
and in-service training implicit in the growth 
of this movement? Luke J. Nolfi, Is the junior 
high school building on the aural-oral experi- 
ences of the elementary school and is it providing 
students with a satisfying language program at 
that age level? Josephine Jiménez, What are 
some of the problems of the Spanish teacher in 
senior high school and how are they being met? 
Florence Bonhard, What part should the teacher 
training institution play in preparing the lan- 
quage teachers needed? and Patricia O’Connor, 
Can linguistic research help the classroom 
teacher? Theodore Andersson concluded the 
Session with a brief summary of the highlights 
of the panel discussion. 

J. Chalmers Herman, Chapter Adviser, was 
in charge of the annual breakfast for Chapter 
delegates and other members. Approximately 
100 members and guests attended this meet- 
ing at which brief reports from all but a few 
of our 44 Chapters were made by delegates or 
by letter to Mr. Herman before the meeting. 

The Association luncheon was held Friday 
noon with J. Kenneth Leslie serving as chair- 
man for the occasion. He introduced six 
special guests of the Chicago Area Chapter 
and the officers and members of the Executive 
Council of the Association. The presidential 
address by Everett W. Hesse, University of 
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Wisconsin, was the highlight of the luncheon. 
His stimulating and thought-provoking paper 
is printed in this issue of Hispania. 

The Social Hour, sponsored jointly by all 
the AAT groups, was held from 5:15 to 7:00 
p.m. on Thursday, immediately after the FL 
Program General Meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, which most of our 
members attended. Both of these meetings 
will be continued next year. 

We hope that many of our members will 
start now to make plans to attend the 1956 
meeting in Washington, D. C., December 
28-30, at the Mayflower Hotel. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the As- 
sociation was held on Thursday evening, 
December 29, from 8:30 to 9:45. President 
Hesse presided. 

The Secretary announced several items, 
acted upon by the Executive Council, which 
did not require a vote by the members of the 
Association. He also announced that he has 
in stock five autographed copies of Hills’ 
Hispanic Studies, published by the Association 
in 1929, for sale at $1.00 each, and that in 
August he signed a contract with University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, giving this 
company the privilege of photographing and 
distributing consecutive issues of Hispania, 
beginning with the current volume, No. 38. 
The microfilm edition will be sold only to bona 
fide subscribers and the microfilm copy will 
not be distributed until the end of the volume 
year. A royalty of ten per cent of the sales 
price of each issue shall be paid to the AATSP. 
The minimum charge for the film is $1.60 on 
an annual basis and the page rate is approxi- 
mately 4 cent. 

The Treasurer’s report was distributed and 
an explanation of certain items was given. 
Excerpts from the Secretary’s report were 
also presented. Reports approved. (Both re- 
ports, as well as the financial reports of the 
Placement Bureau, the Oficina Nacional de 
Correspondencia Escolar, and the Spanish 
National Honor Society, are printed at the 
end of this summary of the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting.) 

The financial report of Mr. Turk, national 
sponsor and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Spanish National Honor Society, was pre- 
sented and approved. An honorarium of $200 
for 1956 was also approved. 
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The report by Agnes M. Brady, Director of 
the Placement Bureau, was accepted with 
commendation and applause. 

Mr. Turk presented the report of Harley 
D. Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina Na- 
cional de Correspondencia Escolar, which was 
approved. 

All of the items listed in the Minutes of the 
Executive Council which required action by 
the members of the Association were adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, given by Edna E. Babcock, was ac- 
cepted. At the request of President Hesse, 
Henry Grattan Doyle presented a special 
resolution in memory of Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, honorary president of the Association. 
President Hesse then asked for a moment of 
silence in respect for Mr. Huntington. 

The following Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, printed in the December issue of 
Hispania, were approved: A. To change the 
last sentence of section 3 of Article IV, which 
now reads: ‘Votes may be sent by mail to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, or deposited in the 
ballot box at the Annual Meeting,” to read: 
“Votes shall be sent by mail to the Secretary- 
Treasurer at least ten days before the Annual 
Meeting and only ballots which are signed 
shall be counted.’’ B. To change the second 
sentence of section 3 of Article VIII, which 
now reads: “Of the Associate Editors, three 
shall be appointed each year,” to read: “Of 
the Associate Editors, at least three shall be 
appointed each year.” 

At the suggestion of Professor Jerénimo 
Mallo, the Secretary was asked to send a 
letter of congratulation to Alfonso Reyes on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his first publication. 

The Secretary announced the results of the 
ballot, as follows: Agnes M. Brady, President; 
Walter T. Pattison, Third Vice-President; 
Margit W. MacRae and Gerald M. Moser, 
members of the Executive Council. 

President Hesse then presented the gavel 
to the newly elected President, Agnes M. 
Brady, who made some brief comments. 

Adjournment. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 
The first meeting of the Executive Council 
was held from 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday to 
1:00 a.m. Thursday, with President Everett 
W. Hesse presiding. The other members 
present were Juan R. Castellano, L. H. Turk, 
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D. D. Walsh, Lawrence B. Kiddle, Miriam 

H. Thompson, Edna E. Babcock, Ruth R. 

Ginsburg, Victor R. B. Oelschlager, Graydon 

8S. DeLand, Luis Leal, and J. H. Parker. 
President Hesse appointed the Resolutions 

Committee, consisting of Edna Babcock and 

Victor R. B. Oelschlager. 

The following actions were taken by the 

Council: 

Voted: that, upon the recommendation of the 
Editor of Hispania, L. L. Barrett and 
J. Chalmers Herman be reappointed as 
Associate Editors of Hispania for the 
three-year term 1956-58 and that George 
T. Cushman be reappointed as assistant to 
the Editor for 1956. 

Voted: to accept and approve the detailed re- 
port of the Treasurer. 

Voted: to accept and approve the report of the 
Secretary. 

Voted: to approve the financial statement of 
L. H. Turk, national sponsor and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Spanish National 
Honor Society. An honorarium of $200 for 
1956 was approved. 

Voted: to approve with commendation the 
report of Agnes M. Brady, Director of the 
Association’s Placement Bureau. 

Voted: to approve the report of Harley D. 
Oberhelman, Director of the Oficina Na- 
ciona] de Correspondencia Escolar. 

Voted: to elect. the following members to 
Emeritus Membership, as provided in 
Article III of the Constitution: Rosalie 
Edmiston, East High School, Denver; 
Thomas A. FitzGerald, University of South 
Carglina; and Ernest J. Hall, Yale Uni- 
vefSity. 

Voted: that honoraria for 1956 be approved as 
follows: $1000 to the Editor of Hispania, 
$300 to the assistant to the Editor and $300 
to the Advertising Manager of Hispania, 
$1800 to the Secretary-Treasurer, $400 to 
the Director of the Placement Bureau, and 
$200 to the Director of the Oficina Nacional 
de Correspondencia Escolar. 

Voted: to recommend that the Association 
establish a national Spanish contest and 
that the first examinations be made avail- 
able by the spring of 1957. 

Voted: to recommend that an immediate start 
be made toward setting up a Service Bu- 
reau. Materials will be publsihed in His- 
pania and reprints made available at a 
nominal cost. 


Voted: to recommend that beginning January 
1 the annual dues for membership in the 
Association and for library subscriptions 
shall be $4.00 for active membership and 
$3.00 for student membership. Members in 
arrears on January 1 may pay 1956 dues 
at the old rate of $3.00 for active members 
and of $2.00 for student members until 
April 1. 

Voted: to discharge the National Membership 
Committee with commendation, and with 
special thanks to its chairman, Gerald E. 
Wade. (The Council urges that each Chap- 
ter establish a membership committee 
which, together with key people in other 
areas not covered by Chapters, should 
work closely with the Secretary in con- 
tinuing the work begun by the National 
Membership Committee.) 

Voted: that Harley D. Oberhelman be reap- 
pointed as Director of the Oficina Nacional 
de Correspondencia Escolar for. 1956-58, 
and that he be allowed a maximum of $150 
for secretarial assistance for 1956. 

Voted: that Harley D. Oberhelman turn over 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the AATSP 
the amount of $200, to be placed in the 
Savings and Loan Account of the AATSP. 
A record of such transfer of funds shall be 
kept, so that in the event of an emergency 
they can be returned to the Director of 
ONCE. 

Voted: that full expenses of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and the Editor of 
Hispania incurred in attending the 1955 
Annual Meeting, less any allowance re- 
ceived from any other source, be met by the 
Association. 

Voted: that statements of net expenses up to 
$50, incurred by Council members, the 
Chapter Adviser, and the Director of the 
Placement Bureau, shall be paid by the 
Treasurer for attendance at the 1955 An- 
nual Meeting. 

Voted: that for 1956 a sum not to exceed $200 
be made available to help pay expenses of 
officers and Council members invited to 
speak to AATSP Chapter or regional 
language associations as representatives of 
the Association. This sum shall be allotted 
by the Secretary-Treasurer only if travel- 
ling and other necessary expenses exceed 
the fee offered by the inviting group, and 
not more than $25 may be so allotted for a 
single trip. 
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Voted: to reappoint J. Chalmers Herman as 
Chapter Adviser for the years 1956-58. 

Voted: to recommend the appointment of 
Graydon 8. DeLand as alternate delegate 
to the Executive Committee of the Na- 


tional Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations. 
The second meeting of the Executive 


Council was held on Friday from 7:30 to 
11:00 p.m., with the new President Agnes M. 
Brady presiding. The following officers and 
Council members were present: Juan R. 
Castellano, L. H. Turk, D. D. Walsh, L. B. 
Kiddle, Ruth R. Ginsburg, Victor R. B. 
Oelschliger, Graydon 8. DeLand, Luis Leal, 
and J. H. Parker. Walter T. Pattison and 
Margit W. MacRae, newly elected Third 
Vice-President and Council member, re- 
spectively, also attended. Marjorie C. Johns- 
ton was invited to attend as a guest. 

President Brady announced the appoint- 
ment of Graydon 8S. DeLand and Lawrence 
B. Kiddle as new members of the Nominating 
Committee. 

A tentative program for the 1956 meeting 
in Washington, D. C., was agreed upon. It 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Decem- 
ber 28-30, and Marjorie C. Johnston will 
serve as General Program Chairman. 

The General Program Chairman for the 
1957 Annual Meeting in Dallas on December 
27-28 was appointed, subject to acceptance 
by the individual named. 

It was voted to hold the 1958 Annual 
Meeting in connection with the meeting of 
the MLA in New York. 

Marjorie C. Johnston, U. S. Office of 
Education, was named Coordinator of mate- 
rials which will serve to start the Service 
Bureau. A new department of Teaching Aids 
will be established in Hispania. It is hoped 
that many members will volunteer to assist 
Miss Johnston in the compilation of bibliogra- 
phies and lists of materials of many types. 

It was voted that a Committee be ap- 
pointed by the President to study the several 
AATF examinations and other available tests, 
and that this Committee prepare examinations 
for secondary-school Spanish for second, third, 
and fourth years, with a view to the adminis- 
tration of the examinations on a national scale, 
and that the examinations be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Executive Council by June 
30, 1956. Further processing, for administra- 


tion in the spring of 1957, will be done by a 
committee appointed by the President. 

It was also voted to set up a committee to 
study and devise ways and means of making 
use of radio and television in the dissemination 
of Hispanic culture and the teaching of Span- 
ish and Portuguese. 

Mr. Turk was authorized to name a com- 
mittee to work on probiems of the Spanish 
National Honor Society and to make plans 
toward the election of national officers of the 
Society at the AATSP meeting in Dallas in 
December 1957. 

Other matters which did not require formal 
action were discussed before adjournment. 

L-H. Turk, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese assembled in Chicago 
December 28-30, 1955, for the Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the hosts of the Association, the Chi- 
cago Area Chapter officers and members, for 
the well planned and splendidly executed 
preparations, and to the local Registration 
and Hospitality Committees for the efficiency 
and cordiality with which they have recorded 
and welcomed the delegates assembled from 
all parts of the country. Very special thanks 
are extended to John Kenneth Leslie, General 
Program Chairman. 

The Association also thanks the chairmen 
of the sessions, Lawrence B. Kiddle, Kurt 
Levy, and Margit W. MacRae, for their work 
in arranging their excellent programs. Our 
thanks are also extended to those presenting 
the fine papers which have contributed so 
much to the success of the meeting. 

The Association is grateful to Everett W. 
Hesse, its President, for his able leadership; 
to Laurel H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer, for 
his efficient management of the Association’s 
business; to Donald D. Walsh for his inspiring 
editorship of Hispania and for having brought 
prestige to our Association and the language 
profession in general during his term of 
service as Associate Secretary of the Modern 
Language Association; to George T. Cush- 
man, assistant to the Editor, and to the 
Associate Editors in making Hispania a 
journal of outstanding value to elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers; to Agnes M. 
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Brady for her most effective work as Director 
of the Placement Bureau; to J. Chalmers 
Herman for his able leadership in continuing 
the work of the Chapter Adviser, and to 
Harley D. Oberhelman for his enthusiastic 
direction of the Oficina Nacional de Corres- 
pondencia Escolar. 

The Association further wishes to extend 
its thanks and appreciation to the manage- 
ment and staff of the Palmer House for 
courtesies extended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Victor R. B. OELSCHLAGER 
Epna E. Bascock, Chairman 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


Archer Milton Huntington (1870-1955 


Archer Milton Huntington, the Maecenas 
of Hispanic studies in the United States, 
Founder and President of The Hispanic 
Society of America and Honorary President 
of The American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese from its foundation 
in 1917 until his death, died at his home in 
Redding, Connecticut, on December 1i, 
1955. Born in New York City on March 10, 
1870, he was in his eighty-sixth year. 

Mr. Huntington’s love for Spain and for 
Hispanic literature, art, archaeology, and 
applied art—in short, for the whole range of 
Hispanic culture—began in childhood; and 
the interest then enkindled glowed as a steady, 
unflickering flame throughout his long and 
useful life. A scholar and poet in his own right, 
he used the wealth he inherited from his 
father, Collis P. Huntington, railroader, 
capitalist, and one of the builders of our West, 
to foster interest in the great cultural contri- 
butions of the great Spanish race. His many 
and generous benefactions: to Hispanic 
scholarship, to the preservation of the monu- 
ments of Spanish culture, and to the informa- 
tion, instruction, and delight of countless 
thousands of scholars, teachers, and ordinary 
citizens, stand as a monument to an unselfish 
devotion to Hispanic culture, which, without 
surrendering in the slightest degree his Ameri- 
can heritage and his loyalty to his native 
country, Archer Huntington cultivated un- 
ceasingly. One need only mention The His- 
panic Society of America, The Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress, his 
support of the Revue Hispanique, the unend- 


ing stream of publications that came from 
The Hispanic Society, the extensive and 
precious collections of books, manuscripts, 
paintings, and sculpture, and the tremendous 
range of examples of Spanish handicrafts for 
which the buildings of The Hispanic Society 
of America serve as an inspiring repository, 
in order to measure, however inadequately, 
the extent of his contributions to the cultural 
life of our country. 

For teachers of Spanish and Portuguese Mr. 
Huntington rendered a special service. The 
movement in which our lamented ‘Paladin 
of the study of Spanish and Portuguese in 
American schools and colleges,’ Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, first President of The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, was one of the leaders—others of 
whom are still happily among us—found in- 
stant encouragement from Archer Huntington. 
Together with Juan C. Cebridn he provided 
funds to help meet organization expenses, 
became a life member, accepted the honorary 
presidency (which he shared during Mr. 


Cebriadn’s lifetime with the latter), col- 
laborated with the Association and with 
Columbia University in establishing The 


Hispanic Institute in the United States, and 
never failed to give his support to the Asso- 
ciation. As early as November 25, 1916, the 
New York nucleus of the Association met at 
The Hispanic Society; it met there again in 
January and October, 1917, and in May, 
1918; and as our Association became a strong 
national organization its annual meetings 
held in New York City usually included visits 
to the fascinating Hispanic Society library 
and museum as part of the program. 

Now Mr. Huntington has gone, leaving a 
sorrowing wife, his gifted collaborator in all 
his undertakings for more than thirty years, 
and many friends, here and abroad, who mourn 
his passing. But our dominant feeling is not 
one of grief but of rejoicing—rejoicing for the 
privilege of having worked with him in a 
great and noble and unselfish cause; rejoicing 
for having lived and labored and sacrificed— 
greatly in his case, to the extent of our means 
and abilities in ours—in the interests of a 
wider and fairer and better appreciation of 
the culture that next to our own claims the 
devotion of our hearts. 

The dedicatory page of the splendid fiftieth- 
anniversary commemorative volume: A His- 
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tory of The Hispanic Society of America, 
Museum and Library, 1904-1954 bears these 
words, taken from an inscription in The 
Hispanic Society: 


A LONG AND FAITHFUL LOVE 
OF SPAIN 
FOUNDED THIS SOCIETY 
AND ERECTED THESE BUILDINGS 
IN HONOR OF HER ARTS 
AND LITERATURE. 


What better expression of the mainsprings 
of Archer Milton Huntington’s long and pro- 
ductive life could we find? 

It is my privilege to offer for your adoption 
the following resolutions: 

RESOLVED, that the members of The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, in this Thirty-Seventh An- 
nual Meeting, extend their heartfelt sympa- 
thy to Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington on the 


recent death of her distinguished husband, 
Dr. Archer Milton Huntington, and express 
to her their gratitude for her untiring support 
of Mr. Huntington’s lifework as a friend and 
patron of Hispanic culture; and be it further 
RESOLVED, that they express their solemn 
pride in their long association with this gifted 
and generous successor of Irving, and Prescott, 
and Tichnor, and Longfellow, and all the long 
series of American scholars and teachers and 
poets and writers, who have found in the cul- 
ture of Spain and Portugal, and their daughter 
nations across the sea, the satisfaction and 
joy of work worth while and work well done. 
A long and useful life has come to its close; 
and while we grieve that this is so, in even 
greater degree we rejoice that Archer Milton 
Huntington has lived and worked among us 
and for us, and for all lovers of letters and art 

and culture throughout the civilized world. 
Henry Gratran DoyLe 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Period: December 1, 1954-November 30, 1955 


Balance as of December 1, 1954 


Checking Acct., Central National Bank, Greencastle 


Receipts: 


Dues for 1954 

Dues for 1955 

Dues for 1956 

Dues for 1957-1959 

Life membership 

Advertising in Hispania 

Advertising in October 1955 Directory 
Interest received 

Sale of medals 

Sale of back numbers of Hispania 
Sale of Directory. . 

Sale of offprints 


Registration fees at 1954 Annual Meeting. . . 


2,479.00 
2,550.18 


6,862.71 $11,891.89 


Received from Spanish National Honor Society. . 


Miscellaneous receipts 
Miscellaneous overpayments 


20 ,832 .32 


32,724.21 


Building and Loan Acct., #1041, Greencastle........ 
12.00 
mee 5,632.50 
7,306.60 
; 205 .00 
22 .50 
5,048 .51 
955 .00 
272.63 
553.98 
310.75 
37 .00 
135.50 
40.00 
—«— 
\ 


Tuirty-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Disbursements: 
Hispania, printing, mailing and addressing, December 1954, 
March, May, September 1955 - 11 ,053 .34 
Clerical expense 473.40 
Annual Meeting expenses, 19% 5A. 771.65 
Annual Meeting expenses, 1955..... 27 .90 
Printing, mailing October 1955 Directory... . 1 ,287 .91 
Printing and mimeo, miscellaneous. .. . 352 .60 
Postage j 577 .76 
Office supplies and equipment 375.47 
Expenses of Editor and Adv ertising Manager 142.99 
Honorarium of Advertising Manager and Asst. to Editor........ 500 .00 
Honorarium of Editor. . ee 900 .00 
Honorari:um of Secretary-Treasurer 1,500.00 
Miscellaneous expenses ae 225 .02 
Hispania back numbers purchased i 67 .32 
Medals purchased 258.54 18,612.70 
Actual balance as of November 30, 1955... 36,111.51 
Distribution: 
War Bonds, Series “TF,” cost valde... 1,979.50 
Building and Loan Acct., #1041, Greencastle.................. 4,322.31 
Checking account, Central National Bank, Greencastle.......... 7,809.70 
14,111.51 
Summary: 
On hand, December 1, 1954 11,891.89 
Receipts, 1955 20 ,832 .32 
32,724.21 
Disbursements, 1955 18 ,612.70 
On hand, November 30, 1955.................. 14,111.51 
On hand, December 1, 1954....... 
Increase in cash 2,219.62 


STATEMENT OF AUDITOR 


I have examined the books and records of Dr. L. H. Turk, Secretary-Treasurer of the AATSP, 
as of November 30, 1955, and have found them well kept and accurate in every detail. His 
Financial Report is in exact agreement with his records. 

Herrick E. H. GREENLEAF 
Department of Mathematics 


DePauw University 
December 5, 1955 


As compared with last year’s report, more pania in December instead of in November, 

3 than half the increase in cash is in the amount we indicated advertising for only three issues. 
of advertising collected. Advertising is listed In 1955 there was also a slight increase in the 

in the year collected regardless of the time of number of pages of advertising. Interest to 

billing. In 1954, because of publishing His- the amount of $171.50 had accumulated on 
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the Series “F’’ bonds which matured April 1. 
In accordance with Council action, $675.00, 
the maturity value of the bonds, was de- 
posited in the Savings and Loan account. An 
additional $1000.00 was transferred to this 
account from the checking account on January 
3. As our membership grows, the total print- 
ing cost of Hispania increases. Each issue of 
Hispania contained a minimum of 128 pages. 
Advertising in the Directory lacked about 
$340.00 in paying total publication and dis- 
tribution costs. Most of this differential re- 
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sulted from increased printing costs. The item 
for clerical expense is the lowest for a number 
of years, but it will increase again in 1956, 
since we must make new permanent file cards 
for all members. The item for purchase of 
medals is low because I have a rather large 
supply on hand. 

The total amount of dues collected was 
only $100.00 more than in 1954, but no ac- 
curate comparison can be drawn because of 
the variation in date on which members pay 
dues. The following table shows our present 
individual membership by states: 


MEMBERSHIP (INDIVIDUAL) BY STATES—NOVEMBER 30, 1955 


(Gain or loss as compared with 1954 indicated in parentheses) 


Alabama 19 Maine 9 (-—4) Oklahoma 53. (42) 
Arizona 43 (+1) Maryland 56 (+8) Oregon 56 (+2) 
Arkansas. . 14 (—1) Massachusetts. 147 (+8) Pennsylvania... 148 
California 367 (+15) Michigan.. 130 (—4) Rhode Island 10 
Colorado 48 (—10) Minnesota 45 South Carolina. 23 (-—5) 
Connecticut 77 (+4) Mississippi 16 (+3) South Dakota... 10 (-2) 
Delaware. 22 Missouri 77 (-6) Tennessee 69 (-—5) 
D. C. 59 (-—6) Montana 11 (+4) Texas 257 (+34) 
Florida 124 (-11) Nebraska 26 (+6) Utah 9 (-2) 
Georgia 46 (+1) Nevada 2 (-1) #£4xVermont 6 (+1) 
Idaho 5 (-—2) New Hampshire 14 (+2) Virginia 86 (+6) 
Illinois 252 (+14) New Jersey 98 (+5) Washington 74 (+42) 
Indiana 145 (+10) New Mexico 54 (-—S) West Virginia 12 
Iowa 55 (+6) New York. 467 (+10) Wisconsin 76 (45) 
Kansas. 68 (-—6) North Carolina. 96 (-—3) Wyoming 14 (+6) 
Kentucky 25 (-6) North Dakota. 2 (+1) Canada 59 (+2) 
Louisiana. 62 (+6) Ohio 168 (+29) Other Foreign S4 
MEMBERSHIP FIGURES (YEAR-END COMPARISONS) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 19665 
Life... 37 40 45 52 57 60 58 64 65 67 
Annual 2840 2967 2974 3009 3108 3065 3244 3571 3610 3705 
Student 38 67 
Emeritus 7 7 11 16 19 24 29 32 42 37 
Honorary 39 36 40 40 40 38 34 34 37 40 
Libraries 517-562) 569) 663 
Exch. and Comp. 15 23 23 31 27 30 33 
3440 3612 3638 3701 3830 3795 4014 4361 4481 4625* 
Membership December 1, 1954. . 4481 
Lost, 1955. . 631 
3850 
New, 1955 775 
Membership, November 30, 1955 4625 


* 4 life members who are also emeritus members counted only once in total. 
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Total membership, individuals and librar- 
ies, reached 4625 on November 30, 1955, a 
net gain of 144 since December 1, 1954, and 
another new high in the history of the Asso- 
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New Drops 
Mass. 31 23 8 
Pa. 28 28 
Fla. 15 26 —l11 
Mich. 15 19 —4 


ciation. The table indicates that the greatest 
net increase has been in Texas (34) and Ohio 
(29). Only four other states had a net gain of 
10 or more members: California (15), Illinois 
(14), New York (10), and Indiana (10). Nat- 
urally some of the shifts in figures result 
from changes in residence from one state to 
another. The number of student memberships 
has increased from 38 to 67, but the total 
should be much higher. Most states should 
have double the number of present members. 
There was a net increase of 17 library sub- 
scriptions. 

During the year I cancelled 631 member- 
ships and put the names of 775 new members 
or of reinstated members on our records. On 
January 15 second notices were sent to about 
1100 individuals who had not paid dues, and 
on March 15 third notices went to about 700 
of these same individuals. Despite this effort, 
I had to cancel 400 memberships on April 1, 
the date our constitution requires cancella- 
tion if dues are unpaid. More than 100 mem- 
berships were cancelled because individuals 
did not inform me of changes of address. This 
regular pattern of lapsed membership and 
necessary cancellations indicates something 
of the effort required in order to maintain 
steady growth. 

In order to give a clearer idea of the turn- 
over in individual membership than the table 
above indicates, I shall use as examples the 
states which have a membership of more than 
100 members. The column headed “new” 
includes reinstatements as well as new mem- 
bers; the one headed “drops” includes all 
cancellations, and the last column shows the 
gain unless the number is preceded by the 
minus sign: 


Texas 62 28 34 
Ohio 43 14 29 
Calif. 71 56 15 
Ill. 4) 27 14 
72 62 10 
Ind. 18 S 10 


A number of members have worked hard in 
several states to arouse more interest in the 
AATSP and in some cases the results have 
been satisfying. However, there are still many 
teachers who do not know of the Association 
and there are others who would become active 
with a little prodding. If you know a colleague 
who is not a member, why not tell him about 
Hispania and the purpose of the Association? 
Call attention to some of the services of the 
Association, such as the Placement Bureau 
under the direction of Agnes M. Brady, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, the Oficina 
Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar, di- 
rected by Harley D. Oberhelman, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, or the Spanish National 
Honor Society for secondary schools, under my 
supervision at present. Also do not forget the 
work of our local Chapters. I shall be glad to 
send information to any non-member and I 
have a limited number of sample copies of 
Hispania for distribution. 

The Association is grateful to Ada M. Coe 
for the gift of a complete file of Hispania, and 
to Juan B. Rael, who donated a large number 
of back issues. 

Notice of the death of the following emeritus 
and active members has been received during 
the year: C. E. Anibal, Florence A. Davis, 
C. Evangeline Farnham, Mrs. Louise Hilde- 
brand, Mrs. Beulah B. Hirsch, Katherine 
Lindsay, Kathleen D. Loly, Rita Meyer, Mrs. 
Bertha Alice Morgan, Joaquin Ortega, An- 
tonio Rubio, Arthur R. Seymour, Sister Mary 
Teresa Roades, Bart E. Thomas, Victor White- 
house, Henry Y. Wilson, and Ina R. Wynne. 

I greatly appreciate the loyal support, co- 
operation, and encouragement expressed by 
the members of the Association. Let us all 
work for the continued growth and strength 
of the AATSP. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Turk, Secretary 


November 30, 1955 
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SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


Financial Statement to November 30, 1955 


Balance on hand, December 1, 1954.... 
Receipts: 
Charter fees 
Student membership fees 
Commission on pins (Balfour) 
Overpayment of fees 


Disbursements: 
Printing and Lettering 
Postage 
To AATSP (miscellaneous supplies). . 
Refunds. ... 


Honorarium to Secretary-Treasurer 


Balance, November 30, 1955 


As the financial report indicates, 811 stu- 
dents were initiated into the Spanish National 
Honor Society during the period of December 
1, 1954-November 30, 1955. Eight charters 
were granted during the year. Although 61 
charters have been granted since the SNHS 
was organized, apparently 55 or 56 are active 
at present. Two sponsors have never sent 
student membership fees since their charters 
were granted; four sponsors have moved and I 
have been unable to find out whether there 
is another new sponsor or whether members 
are being elected without informing me. 
The SNHS constitution requires that a chap- 
ter sponsor must be a member of the AATSP. 
Another provision which has not been met by 


395 .00 
1 ,532 .57 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Turk 


several sponsors is that student membership 
fees must be sent by the end of each school 
year. 

I have received many inquiries from sec- 
ondary teachers concerning the SNHS and 
it is hoped that some of them will establish 
chapters soon. Only a few sponsors have of- 
fered concrete suggestions for changes in the 
tentative initiation ritual and many have not 
sent reports for SNHS Chapter News, pub- 
lished in Hispania when there is a sufficient 
number to print. Please send constructive 
criticism of the SNHS, so that I can recom- 
mend changes to the officers of the AATSP, 
who are anxious for the SNHS to be an ef- 
fective organization. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AATSP PLACEMENT BUREAU 
December 1, 1954 to November 30, 1955 


I. Balance on Hand, November 30, 1954... . 


II. Receipts 
A. Registration Fees: 74 
B. Renewal Fees: 34... 
C. Additional Postage: ere 
D. Gift from John R. Roberts Jr.: 


Total 


370.00 
102.00 
3.00 
6.00 


| 
12 
$40.00 
811.00 
111.75 
1 ,927 .57 
... 133.00 
12.00 
40.00 
10.00 
$527.33 
he 
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III. Expenditures 
A. Honorarium to Director for 1955 = $300 .00 
B. Stenographic assistance: June-July... . 36 .00 
C. Postage and posteards....... 60.80 
D. Cost of circularizing 900 Department Chairmen 
ki. Office supplies 
F. Printed Forms: 
G. Telegrams, telephone calls... . 


Balance on Hand, November 30, 1955. . . . 


Examined for Audit: 
Carl L. Tongier, University of Kansas 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR 1955 


A. New Registrations 
. Renewals... 
. Carried over from 1954 


. Placements, for 1954-55... 
. Incomplete Registrations............. 
. Non-placements. . 


CONCLUSIONS 


Year I Year II Year III Year IV Year V Year VI 
Registrants: Registrants: Registrants: Registrants: Registrants: Registrants: 
101 95 93 95 90 74 
Renewals: Renewals: Renewals: Renewals: Renewals: 
12 10 15 24 34 


Placements: ?lacements: Placements: Placements: Placements: Placements: 
32 47 55 75 75 91 
Total: 375 
[Since the Placement Bureau began to operate in February, 1950, there have been 641 regis- 
trations (new and renewals). Forty-two of these have been dropped because the registrants 
did not join the Association. For the 599 that remain, there have been 375 placements, either 
through information furnished directly by the Bureau or through recommendations.] 
Total Registrants: 548 
Total Renewals: 95 
Total Refunds: —2 
Drops (non-membership in AATSP) —42 


599 


13 
$525 .85 
ee... .. 1.48 
$527 .33 
193 
193 
| 
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ANNUAL 


OFICINA NACIONAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA ESCOLAR 


REPORT 


December 1, 1954 to November 30, 1955 


Balance on hand November 30, 1954... 


Receipts: 


December 
January... 
February 


April. 


September 

October. 

November 


Total Receipts. . 


Expenditures: 


Office supplies. . . . 

Honorarium to Director. 


Total Expenditures 


Balance on hand on November 30, 1955... . .. 


$228.65 


472.91 


$701.56 


279.65 


$421.91 


During the past year approximately 1900 names of Spanish and Latin American 
students were issued. This represents an increase of almost 200 names over the pre- 


vious year. 


Univ. of Kansas 


Harvey D. OBERHELMAN, Director 


8.50 
7.00 
$7.50 
127.50 
$2.9 
$6.07 
56.00 
279.6 


WHITHER HISPANIC INSTRUCTION? 


Everett W. HEsSsE 


University of Wisconsin 


Every year at this luncheon it has been 
customary for the president of the AATSP 
to deliver a formal address.* In looking 
over previous presidential messages, I 
have found that their content varies 
greatly; from a panegyric of the conven- 
tion city to a discussion of the early ex- 
plorations of the Spanish conquistadores in 
this hemisphere. To me it seems that 
perhaps the most needed comment at this 
time is an analysis of our most urgent 
problems. 

It is fitting and proper, as we stand on 
the threshold of a new year, that we 
review rapidly the present status of His- 
panic instruction in the United States 
with a view toward isolating certain major 
problems of capital importance and 
placing them under the microscope of 
public scrutiny for a more accurate diag- 
nosis of our present plight. 

I need hardly point out to you who 
teach Spanish and Portuguese that all is 
not well in our profession. Nor need I call 
to your attention the continuing antago- 
nisms on the part of some our colleagues in 
other disciplines toward the study of 
foreign languages in general. I am firmly 
convinced that we have reached a time 
for momentous decisions. Either we set 
our own house in order, or others will do 
it for us, and this would be a shattering 
blow to our prestige. The other alterna- 
tive is to do nothing but maintain the 
status quo, and if we do this, we shall soon 
find ourselves without students. 

I propose for a few moments to survey 
the main areas of instruction, elementary, 
secondary, and university, in order to 
bring into sharper focus the perplexing 
problems found there, and then to suggest 


* Presidential address read at the 37th An- 
nual Meeting of the AATSP, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29-30, 1955. 
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ways and means of seeking a solution for 
them. I have found it necessary to call 
upon the advice and opinions of my col- 
leagues in those levels of instruction with 
which I am unfamiliar. Several of my col- 
leagues, then, are in a way the co-authors 
of this address, and to them I am deeply 
grateful. 

The study of Spanish in the elementary 
schools—as far as enrolment figures are 
concerned—is the brightest part of the 
over-all picture. In recent years the 
number of students enrolled and of classes 
opened has soared to new heights. Of 
course, the study of Spanish in elemen- 
tary schools is not new. It was taught in 
the grade schools of Corpus Christi from 
1899 to 1919 and appeared in the cur- 
riculum of schools in New Mexico and 
Florida from an early date. The great 
surge of present interest in foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary schools dates 
from 1949, when several FL programs 
were established on a large scale. A few 
years later Dr. Earl J. McGrath, then 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, spurred 
renewed interest in the program by 
ardently advising the study of FLs in the 
elementary schools. 

Why all this interest in FL study in the 
grade schools? Sometime after World War 
II the American public became freshly 
aware that a study of FLs in the grades 
might be one way to promote peace and 
international understanding before old 
and deep-rooted prejudices have had a 
chance to develop further. Americans 
traveling abroad noted that European 
children often could speak one or more 
languages besides their own. Many GI’s 
returning from foreign service were con- 
vinced that we were far behind the times 
in not instituting FL study on the lower 
educational level. Psychologists in recent 
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years have supported the contention that 
the best time to learn a FL is in the pre- 
adolescent period. 

The mushroom growth of Spanish in 
the elementary schools has created many 
problems which demand immediate at- 
tention. One of these is the critical 
shortage of teachers properly trained and 
qualified to teach Spanish. Sometimes the 
assignment is given to one who had 
Spanish many years ago in college during 
her undergraduate days. The teacher 
shortage has been solved to some extent 
by the generous contribution of time 
made by high school and college teachers 
who in many instances are working extra 
hours to teach in the grades until the 
supply of adequately trained teachers 
may catch up. One school administrator 
on the west coast wrote me that “never 
before have high school and college 
foreign language teachers been so willing 
to work together toward a common goal, 
nor so ready to understand one another’s 
problems.” 

Another thorny problem is the lack of 
articulation between the several courses 
of Spanish in the grade schools. It seems 
that too often we have been following a hit 
or miss method of correlation. In some 
schools no provision has been made for 
the continuity of the language after the 
third or perhaps the fifth grade of in- 
struction. 

In the near future we shall have to 
decide what to do about elementary- 
school graduates who enter high school 
with considerable training in oral-aural 
Spanish. This is the pressing problem of 
articulation with the high school or junior 
high school. In many instances the junior 
high school curriculum in the 7th and 8th 
grades is quite crowded with required sub- 
jects and few electives are possible, and 
hence continuity in the study of Spanish 
is interrupted. The break in continuity 
between grades may be partly overcome 
through the organization of Spanish clubs 
where the students may have some con- 
tact with the language begun in earlier 
years. 


Another pressing issue is who shall take 
FLs in elementary schools? Should we 
permit all students to study FLs or only 
the gifted ones? My own reaction is to let 
all try it on an exploratory basis, and to 
permit only those who do well to continue. 
Much is being written these days on 
“what to do with the gifted.” It has been 
suggested that children of superior ability 
be directed into FL study as an enriching 
experience. Certainly I have no objection 
to that, but I do feel that we should seek 
to promote peace and international under- 
standing on as broad a base as possible. 
However, a study has yet to be made to 
determine how much insight into the 
culture of another nation may be derived 
from the study of the FL as it is taught 
on the elementary level. 

Teachers of Spanish in elementary edu- 
cation should be warmly welcomed by our 
association and encouraged to join it. 
They should be accorded the prestige and 
dignity which their position deserves. We 
need their enthusiasm and _ youthful 
spirit. 

There comes next the question of 
Spanish in the high schools. I believe that 
this area of instruction has become our 
most critical problem. In the last five 
years we have slighted the high school in 
our enthusiasm for launching the FL 
program in the elementary schools. Work- 
shops and conferences in recent years have 
mostly been aimed at the elementary 
level. If the colleges continue with the 
oral-aural approach, and since the elemen- 
tary schools of necessity must use it, then 
the high school with its traditiona] gram- 
mar-translation methodology is caught in 
the middle. This situation makes articula- 
tion at the college level difficult. If the 
high school is to fit into the over-all oral- 
aural method, it must convert to this 
technique very soon, and this is obviously 
a physical impossibility. In the first place, 
very few of our high-school teachers are 
prepared to handle the oral-aural method. 
Secondly, classes would have to be limited 
in regard to enrolment. Thirdly, this 
would entail a greater financial burden 
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than most school systems could or would 
sustain. 

Another puzzling problem today in the 
high school is the curriculum. No longer is 
there a highly selective college-bound 
student body. The question then arises, 
what type of Spanish course can best be 
given to that large group of students who 
probably will never go to college but who 
find themselves in ever-increasing num- 
bers in our Spanish classes? 

Since the days when most of us went to 
high school and foreign languages formed 
an integral part of the curriculum, a large 
number of so-called “bread and butter” 
courses like industrial arts, automobile 
driving, home nursing, the use of business 
machines, rug-weaving, orientation, and 
dating, mating, and child-bearing have 
been introduced. These “snap’’ courses 
earn credit toward a diploma and, as 
many students prefer to follow the path 
of least resistance, FL courses during the 
years have been driven from many a 
curriculum. 

Another vexing problem is correlation 
in point of time between the junior and 
senior high schools and between the 
senior high schools and the colleges. In 
New York City, for example, the plan of 
organization permits the study of Spanish 
to be started on the junior high school 
level, but forbids the teaching of the first 
year of Spanish in the senior high school, 
except in the case of a few second-language 
students. 

Going from the big cities to com- 
munities of average size, we find the prob- 
lem of the teacher with a split teaching 
program. Often, for example, an English 
major is required to teach a class or two of 
Spanish, his college minor. This teacher is 
probably well aware of his shortcomings, 
and rather than getting carping, adverse 
criticism needs help and encouragement. 
Colleges and universities should provide 
oral courses for teachers of their areas in 
the late afternoon and early evening and 
on Saturday mornings to help those who 
need to develop oral fluency. 

One of the most controversial issues 


yet to engage the attention of language 
teachers is the report of the MLA Inter- 
disciplinary Seminar on Language and 
Culture. This report recommends that the 
second year of FL study on the college 
level emphasize the development of the 
cultural objective rather than the mere 
acquisition of a set of skills. I do not 
think that many will object to the sug- 
gestion that we teach cultural anthro- 
pology and more culture in general; as a 
matter of fact the Report certainly points 
up the need for the reduction of culture- 
bound attitudes on the part of students 
whom we are preparing to live in a world 
of ever-shrinking frontiers. 

Unfortunately there are several state- 
ments and implications in the report 
which are open to serious criticism. In the 
first place, it places an extreme emphasis 
upon the attainment of the cultural ob- 
jective to the exclusion of the acquisition 
of basic language skills. It should be ap- 
parent that with diminishing boundaries 
we need to be able to speak, understand, 
and read FLs with some degree of ac- 
curacy. This most important objective 
will never be accomplished if it is to be 
reduced to a minor réle. Furthermore, the 
ability to read, understand, and speak a 
FL cannot be achieved in a single year. 
It is a continuing process which cannot be 
neglected for any length of time without 
resultant and serious deterioration. 

I am in favor of the introduction of 
cultural anthropology as well as more 
general culture not only in our second- 
year courses but all along the line. Now in 
order to accomplish this expanded cul- 
tural objective, several important prob- 
lems must be solved. First, we need more 
time. We must not decrease the time 
needed for the acquisition of language 
skills and a knowledge of the foreign 
literature. Second, the chief reason why 
cultural anthropology has been neglected 
in the past has been the lack of available 
teaching materials. The Interdisciplinary 
Seminar report frankly admits this, and 
the meagre bibliography given in the 
Spanish section corroborates this lack. 
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Hence, before any real progress can be 
made in this direction, we need to set up 
the necessary work-shops to develop these 
materials. At this writing I do not know 
whether the MLA has already established 
or whether it proposes to establish these 
workshops in the immediate future. In 
any event, I believe that AATSP should 
exploit this phase of instruction to the 
fullest by naming a committee to work 
with or independently of the MLA. Third, 
we shall need teachers with a much wider 
horizon on life and a broader training in 
related disciplines to teach this enlarged 
curriculum with any degree of efficiency. 

The training of our graduate students in 
Spanish literature should be broadened to 
include a wide variety of background 
courses in literary criticism, literary 
theory, and the literature of other coun- 
tries, as well as courses in related fields. 
Unfortunately, in the past many of 
our doctoral candidates who ultimately 
entered college teaching restricted their 
program of studies to Spanish with per- 
haps a few courses in French, and found 
that they were poorly equipped to teach 
advanced courses in literature in ac- 
cordance with up-to-date methodology. 
We cannot teach literature in a vacuum. 
We cannot divorce literature from life and 
expect to attract students to our ad- 
vanced courses. 

And this brings me to the subject of 
literary investigation in Spanish. A few 
years ago the executive secretary of the 
MLA made an observation on the low 
state of Spanish scholarship, pointing out 
the relatively few articles in Spanish 
published in PMLA. It may be argued 
that this situation is due to the large 
number of literary journals in the United 
States and elsewhere devoted exclusively 
to research in Hispanic languages and 
literatures. If this argument is valid, it is 
equally valid that what is being published 
in these journals in too many instances 
represents a type of research which is at 
times antiquarian, positivistic, or purely 
historical. Now I am not trying to dis- 
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parage or discredit this type of research. 
There is a definite need for it. In fact, 
there is every reason for bringing out, for 
example, editions of Spanish works based 
on correct texts which have not been 
vitiated by manos pecadoras. This is most 
important in the case of translations, 
which in the past have been made from 
corrupt texts. Is it any wonder, then, that 
we hear the comment made that Spanish 
does not have a great literature? But to 
return to the point I was making, we need 
more of the critical type of investigation 
which will get at the essential meaning of a 
work of literature. Instead of investigating 
the central significance of a literary work 
of art, we have been too preoccupied with 
some minor, peripheral matter. It is only 
within recent years that the impact of the 
so-called ‘New Criticism” has been felt 
in the Hispanic field, and it has been 
largely manifested in research done 
abroad, particularly in England. Which 
will give us a better understanding and 
appreciation of Calderén’s plays, an essay 
on their structure and meaning or one on 
their popularity in Timbuktu? 

You will have observed by this time 
that there is an over-all pattern in the 
several areas of instruction which are in 
the throes of a crisis, and the texture of 
the pattern is a basic lack of meaning- 
fulness and a subsequent disassociation 
from life and reality. 

Let us now diagnose briefly some of the 
chief causes of the FL crisis. To my mind 
one of the greatest is sub-standard in- 
struction. Nothing succeeds like success 
and nothing will drive away students from 
our classes like discouragement due to 
poor teaching and subsequent unsatis- 
factory grades. The new teacher in our 
midst should be encouraged to visit the 
classes of the more experienced members 
of the staff. A system of class visitation 
might be established to keep careful 
supervision over the inexperienced 
teachers, a rating sheet should be sub- 
mitted to the chairman and a conference 
between the visitor and the teacher 
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visited should take place soon after the 
visit to discuss the strong points and 
weaknesses of the lesson. After a satis- 
factory probationary period of three years 
the number of visits may be decreased 
proportionately and even in many cases 
abandoned entirely. The new teacher 
should be encouraged to keep abreast of 
modern methodology. 

What is even more distressing is the 
case of the experienced teacher who, now 
free of further supervision, has fallen into 
a rut and failed to keep abreast of modern 
methodology. Because of the tenure 
system, he cannot be dismissed except for 
cause and through the preferment of 
charges. The serious students avoid his 
classes, the lackadaisical ones are present 
en masse. This situation inflicts more 
harm on the cause of FL teaching than the 
errors of omission and commission com- 
mitted by the novice. There seems to be 
no remedy for this deplorable dilemma. 
We are all links in a great chain of lan- 
guage teaching, and a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link. All of us owe it 
to ourselves, to our students, and to our 
community to maintain and improve our 
efficiency by reading professional journals 
and books, by attending conventions, 
workshops, and conferences, and by doing 
research and publishing, when we have 
something to say. 

Another cause of the FL crisis is the 
short-sightedness and appalling ignorance 
on the part of some school administrators 
who believe that the study of another 
tongue is not worth while. It is indeed 
unfortunate that in this day and age we 
have such culture-bound isolationists in 
executive positions in our schools. What 
would you do with the school administra- 
tor who refuses to schedule Spanish be- 
cause of programming difficulties? Such a 
defeatist attitude of expediency is not 
only lamentable, it is downright inex- 
cusable. Moreover it plays into the bands 
of those who would subvert education and 
look upon it with contempt and scorn. It 
is of the utmost importance that all in 


authority hire school administrators of 
broad understanding, of tolerance for all 
subjects in the curriculum, and who have 
malice toward none. 

A third cause of the FL crisis is the 
arbitrary, capricious, and star-chamber 
action on the part of school boards moti- 
vated by narrow, selfish, and political 
reasons or sheer ignorance who have inter- 
fered with language teaching. The school 
board of a large city not far from Chicago 
resolved to abandon instruction in 
Spanish in its several large high schools on 
the ground that Spanish has no culture. 
Such an action if left unchallenged will 
set a dangerous precedent which may 
portend the exit of FLs from the curricu- 
lum. This action is indeed paradoxical at 
a time when we need more understanding 
of foreign cultures, their language and 
literature, if we are ever to break down the 
barriers of misunderstanding, suspicion, 
and distrust. 

Another cause is the false standard of 
values which we may attribute to the 
atomic era. Recent inventions and dis- 
coveries in the scientific, engineering, and 
industrial worlds have brought about a 
revolutionary change not only in our 
living, but also in our thinking. We have 
come to envelop these fields in a dazzling 
halo of reverence, respect, and awe, and 
some of us have come to look down upon 
the humanities with a disparaging, almost 
contemptuous sneer. All of us seem to 
have fallen prey to the comfortable, easy 
living of our newly-acquired, labor-saving 
gadgets and entertainment devices. Our 
push-button civilization has tended to 
make us soft, to abhor work on which 
effort must be expended and to seek only 
after pleasure. 

Now these technical advances can be a 
curse to our nation; but they can also be a 
blessing in disguise. The increase in the 
number of labor-saving devices has 


already resulted in a shorter work-week. 
How shall this increase in leisure time be 
used? Among other pursuits, foreign 
travel, the reading of works in the foreign 
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idiom, the enjoyment of plays in another 
tongue and for the general enrichment of 
life. A knowledge of another language, 
hence, will be of inestimable value in 
these pursuits. It is up to us to convince 
the general public of the worthwhileness 
of FL study. 

Another factor which can be extremely 
useful to us is the marked increase in 
public interest in education, as evidenced 
in the growing PTA’s throughout the 
nation. Many of the newer members are 
ex-GI’s whose foreign service during the 
war has made them desire FL training 
for their children. 

We should be greatly mistaken if we 
deluded ourselves into thinking that our 
teaching activities and responsibilities 
terminated at the end of a school day. 
There are other avenues of instruction and 
activity open to all of us: the radio, 
television, the teaching of adult and ex- 
tension classes, the lecture platform, the 
production of plays, etc. Now some of 
these activities may not offer a financial 
return at first, but all of them will be 
richly rewarding in satisfaction derived 
from participating in the dissemination of 
Hispanic culture. All are absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance and promotion of 
good public relations, and for the educa- 
tion of the public in general. 

One of the most valuable means for the 
diffusion of Hispanic culture is the talk or 
lecture with or without slides or movies 
before social, civic, PTA, church guilds, 
missionary societies, women’s clubs, Ro- 
tarians, and other groups eager to learn 
more about lands and peoples once far re- 
moved, but now only a matter of hours 
away by plane in our rapidly shrinking 
world. Too little has been made of this 
medium up to now, and it should be ex- 
ploited to the fullest extent in the years 
ahead. The topics we could talk on are 
many and diversified. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: Why Spanish in the elementary 
school?; Languages for World Peace and 
Understanding; Traveling around South 
America; In Sunny Spain; Problems of 


the Language Teacher; How the Com- 
munity can Participate in Hispanic 
Culture. 

What a wonderful opportunity we have 
to enrich the life of our community by 
suggesting the creation of Hispanic 
societies and Pan American clubs! Such 
groups could undertake the production 
of plays either in Spanish or English, 
sponsor lectures and study groups on 
Hispanic life, language and literature, ob- 
tain Spanish-speaking films for public 
showing, organize cultural dinners, con- 
certs, fiestas, and dance recitals, and sup- 
port scholarships for deserving students. 
We who are the aficionados of Hispanic 
culture must provide the original impulse 
and leadership for such ventures. 

Another area of service is the adult 
class in Spanish. In some states this ac- 
tivity falls under the jurisdiction of the 
University Extension Division. In those 
communities where the Extension Di- 
vision does not have a local branch, civic- 
minded teachers can organize their own 
adult classes. Business and professional 
people, graduate students, and others 
interested in acquiring a speaking or 
reading knowledge of Spanish for travel or 
study will be our eager pupils, and may 
well become our most enthusiastic sup- 
porters in the coming struggle for power 
in education. The mothers of many of our 
elementary-school students of Spanish 
are anxious to learn the language and will 
be eternally grateful to those who volun- 
teer their services as instructors. 

What are we doing to counteract the 
spread of false statements like “Spanish 
has no culture’? I think that one of the 
best ways would be to familiarize our 
citizenry with the masterpieces of Spanish 
literature in translation. And I mean 
first-rate translations. Nothing can be 
more harmful than poor, inadequate, or 
emasculated translations based in many 
instances on defective texts. Fortunately, 
outstanding translations of Don Quijote, 
the Exemplary Novels, the Cid, the 


Celestina, the Lazarillo have already ap- 
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peared, or are on the way. And we need 
to place them in the hands of educators 
and parents, as well as the community in 
general. It is our duty to see that courses 
in Spanish literature in translation be- 
come an integral part of the Comparative 
Literature Departments of our colleges 
and universities, and of our Extension 
divisions which reach into many parts of 
the community. 

Even more effective for mass communi- 
cation are the radio and television. Ac- 
cording to a late newspaper report, some 
46 million people are now within range of 
educational television stations on the air 
or under construction. The potential 
audience is said to be almost 10 million 
more than the nation’s total school and 
college enrolment. Already 14 purely 
educational stations are on the air broad- 
casting regular programs totaling over 
300 hours a week. Twelve more strictly 
educational stations are under construc- 
tion, with at least seven expected to go on 
the air by the end of this year. And 
furthermore, about 100 other cities have 
shown enough interest to justify hope for 
an educational station. Most of the 
operating stations offer regular college 
courses in such subjects as language, 
literature, art, history, psychology, ge- 
ography, or business training. 

The radio and TV may be used to 
broadcast Spanish lessons, a weekly pro- 
gram of Latin American news, and con- 
certs of Spanish and Latin American 
music. These concerts are especially de- 
sirable and have been quite successful in 
many parts of the nation in enriching the 
cultural side of our daily life. 

We should take to the air to enlist the 
aid of the general public in support of our 
language programs and strengthen them 
against the onslaughts of our critics. 

The radio and TV can help solve the 
problem of the shortage of competent 
teachers by bringing F Ls into the elemen- 
tary-school classrooms. Thus the home- 
room teacher may learn Spanish along 


with her pupils and review the lesson with 
them—a legitimate solution to a difficult 
situation. 

We need to use the radio and TV to 
bring to the general public of housewives, 
adolescents, business men, secretaries and 
bobby-soxers the message of our critical 
historical era—the vital need for under- 
standing among the nations of the world 
and the réle of FL study in this effort. 

I know that some of our members have 
weekly telecasts of Spanish lessons on 
their local TV outlets. My impression is 
that we are not making sufficient use of 
radio and television facilities throughout 
the country. I understand that kinescopes 
of language telecasts are available to those 
who wish to extract ideas for building 
their own programs. The MLA has pub- 
lished a very valuable pamphlet, ‘The 
Teaching of Foreign Languages on Tele- 
vision.” I believe that we ought to create 
a Committee on Radio and Television to 
devise ways and means of further pro- 
moting this type of program, and of ex- 
changing information and exploring new 
techniques. 

One important contribution each of 
you can make to the spread of Hispanic 
culture is to bring to your local public 
library all novels and plays in Spanish for 
which you no longer have any need. No 
doubt many of you have accumulated 
sufficient examination copies of reading 
texts to start a small lending library of 
your own. Allow your advanced students 
to borrow your classroom shelf copies of 
novels to increase their desire to continue 
reading in Spanish and thus broaden their 
intellectual horizon. 

We need to establish as soon as possible 
a Service Bureau on a national scale to 
serve the interests of all teachers of 
Spanish on all levels of instruction and 
provide them with the materials and tools 
to do a more efficient job. This Bureau 
can be the headquarters for the sale and 
distribution of educational pamphlets, 
mimeographed sheets on how to teach the 
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imperfect and preterite; crossword puz- 
zles, songs, plays, translations, bibliog- 
raphies, teaching aids, recordings, visual 
aids, menus, etc. It may be necessary to 
open branches in strategic locations in 
order that the Bureau may send out dis- 
plays, pictures, slides, and flags on a loan 
or rental basis. 

We need to modernize and streamline 
our courses. This, in brief, is what I 
believe. There should be less emphasis on 
straight translation of material presuma- 
bly read outside class. Grammar should be 
taught only on a functional basis. More 
class time might be spent on developing 
conversational patterns and sight reading 
on a plateau. The cultural content of our 
courses needs to be enlarged, not only by 
those manifestations of culture that have 
withstood the test of time, literature, art, 
music, architecture, etc., but also by 
cultural anthropology. I believe, further- 
more, that we should use every available 
means at our command to create and 
maintain interest in Hispanic culture. 
Students should be urged to participate in 
fiestas, plays, dramatic readings, cul- 
tural dinners, concerts, dance recitals, and 
public programs for special occasions like 
Columbus Day, Pan American Day, and 
Christmas. 

We must make maximum use of audio- 
visual aids like tape recorders and slide 
and movie projectors. Often we invest a 
great deal of money in capital equipment. 
After an initial spurt, the novelty of the 
machine diminishes and its use in the 
classroom decreases. This is not only 
wasteful, it is manifestly unfair to suc- 
ceeding classes of students who ought to 
be deriving the benefit from these aids-to- 
learning. 

Teachers of Spanish on all levels of in- 
struction throughout the country look to 
the AATSP for guidance in these manifold 
problems. If we in our professional or- 
ganization do not provide the answers to 
the questions, we shall continue to 
flounder in a welter of conflicting opinions, 
divided among ourselves and an easy 
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prey for short-sighted educationists and 
other designing individuals who seek 
either to force FLs from the curriculum or 
to have them taught in accordance with 
their own theories and standards. 

The AATSP should continue to act as 
a central agency to direct and guide the 
over-all program of Hispanic instruction 
in the United States. We need to evolve a 
guiding philosophy not only for the pro- 
gram as a whole, but also for the specific 
levels of instruction. We may need to 
organize in the immediate future teams of 
experts from the ranks of our Association 
to review all of the major problems I have 
discussed today, and to construct a bold 
and imaginative program on the basis of 
latest findings in order to stabilize the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese in this 
country. The prospect of active collabora- 
tion of several groups of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and professors striving to 
achieve a common goal for the benefit of 
all need not frighten us. I am .confident 
that once the urgency of the situation be- 
comes apparent, the wholehearted co- 
operation of our members in such an 
undertaking will not be long delayed. The 
future belongs to those who prepare for it. 
If we are to extend the cultural horizon of 
our own people and if we are to promote 
understanding and friendship among the 
nations of the globe, then we must work 
and plan together. 

The problems which confront us are 
not insuperable. They offer a challenge to 
our ingenuity. Their solution will require 
many hours of hard work, study, and con- 
sultation on the part of all. We are not 
alone in the struggle. The MLA has been 
a most valuable ally in promoting the 
study of FLs. The other AAT groups also 
have been very active in the campaign to 
stimulate interest in other cultures. Let us 
continue to cooperate fully with our 
friends, but let us realize that we cannot 
expect them to do our work for us. We 
must strengthen our association by in- 
creasing our membership and by estab- 
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lishing committees with a goodly repre- 
sentation of young people on them to help 
carry out the program of the AATSP. 
We are living in an age of great skepti- 
cism and lack of faith. We seem to have 
lost faith in ourselves, in others, and in 
governments. Some of us may have lost 
faith in the value of the work we are doing. 
Others may have become discouraged and 
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dismayed, perhaps by the turn of events 
in the world and in our own profession. 
Let us face the future with faith in our- 
selves, our work, and the leadership of our 
association. Let us go forward boldy with 
vision, enthusiasm, a sense of humor, a 
zest for youth, and a youthful spirit so 
that we may build a program of Hispanic 
instruction with stability and a future! 
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In 1952 in Boston at the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting I had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to members of our Association about the 
importance of linguistics for the Spanish 
teacher. In that talk' I suggested two things: 
first, that linguists give time and thought to 
the application of their findings to teaching; 
and, second, that Spanish teachers be re- 
ceptive to the new ideas suggested by linguists. 
Today, almost three years later, we can re- 
port considerable progress toward the attain- 
ment of these two goals. Since 1952 several 
major universities have begun to offer special 
courses in the Application of Linguistics to 
the Teaching of Spanish as a part of their 
regular offerings or as a part of summer 
institutes, workshops, and teacher-training 
sessions. The fields covered by these courses 
is in a state of flux, due as much to the de- 
velopments made by linguists as to the en- 
thusiasm of the teachers in attendance, whose 
comments and searching questions have led 
to succesive changes in course materials 
and their presentation. A situation in which 
change seems to be the only constant may 
annoy some people but, in the opinion of 
others, it is a welcome sign of healthy life. 

The Steering Committee of the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Language 
Association published in the second Heath 
Report and in the September 1955 Hispania 
its report entitled, “Qualifications for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages,’ in which these seven important 
areas are listed: aural understanding, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, language analysis, cul- 
ture, and professional preparation. In each 
of the seven there are three definitions for an 
unrecommended Minimal attainment and 
for the acceptable categories of Good and 
Superior. This report, which serves equally 
well for college teachers, despite its limiting 
title, represents a milestone of unity in a 
profession that has long been known for its 
disunity. I say this because at the moment it 
appeared it bore the approval of a score of 


leading foreign language teachers associa- 
tions. I have listed pertinent quotations from 
the report on the sheets you have in your 
hands. I call special attention to those defini- 
tions concerned with oral-aural accomplish- 
ment, since this morning’s session will treat 
that specific area. I also call attention to the 
heading, “Language Analysis,” where we 
read that a superior teacher has the “Ability 
to apply knowledge of descriptive, com- 
parative, and historical linguistics to the 
language-teaching situation.’’ 

Our own organization was among the first 
to approve the MLA report and it is a source 
of personal pride that the AATSP, charac- 
teristically a leader, should be the first to do 
something about it. We have dedicated an 
entire session of our thirty-seventh annual 
meeting to our first step in implementing the 
report. 

In this morning’s session we have tried to 
make our papers of maximum benefit to those 
present. The speakers have selected certain 
aspects of the basic principle of interlingual 
comparison as the primary step to be taken 
by a foreign language teacher. We are con- 
cerned with the comparison of English, our 
student’s native tongue, and Spanish, the 
language we teach or, as some describe it, the 
target language. The three speakers on our 
program are young and active researchers in 
Spanish linguistics and related fields. Their 
work promises much for the future develop- 
ment of our discipline. We have prepared a 
pamphlet-like handout for you to consult 
as the session progresses. We want you to 
take it home with you, to read it again and 
again, and to ask us questions about it now, 
if they occur to you, or later by correspond- 
ence. We have tried to keep our new terms 
to a minimum but we must use such terms 
when they represent new and valuable con- 
cepts. In doing this our attitude and work is 
paralleled by our literary colleagues who refer 
to such concepts as “baroque,” “new criti- 


cism,’”’ “magic realism,’’ tremendismo, et al., 
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all new to many of us since our postgraduate 
days. 

I am going to take a few minutes to ex 
plain one important concept, that of the 
phoneme. An understanding of what a lin- 
guist means when he refers to a phoneme is 
basic in any attempt to apply his findings to 
the classroom. Furthermore, when you under- 
stand what a phoneme is you can move easily 
to other levels of language analysis, such as 
the morpheme or the taxeme. The word pho- 
neme is composed of two elements: phone 
which means, for the linguist, ‘a human 
spoken sound’; and the limiting suffix, -eme, 
which means ‘functional or systematic unit 
of.’ The word then means ‘a systematic or 
functional unit of sound’ in a purely lexical 
combination. In arriving at a clearer idea 
of its meaning to a linguist I have chosen a 
definition by John S. Kenyon reproduced in 
the handout: “A group, or family, of related 
sounds, varying solely because of varying 
phonetic surroundings or conditions, is called 
a phoneme.’ To illustrate this statement I 
will use the Spanish ‘‘n” sound. This “group, 
or family,” of sounds, known to us as the 
Spanish “‘n’’, consists of: 

(a) an alveolar nasal consonant, [n], in 
most circumstances: noche, carne, pan; 

(b) a bilabial nasal, [m], when followed by 
a bilabial consonant: en paz, un buen pavo; 

(c) a labiodental nasal, [m], when followed 
by a labiodental consonant: confiar, enfermo; 

(d) an interdental nasal, (n], when followed 
by an interdental consonant: onza, uncién; 

(e) a dental nasal, [n], when followed by a 
dental consonant: cdntaro, tragando; and 

(f) a velar nasal, [n], when followed by a 
velar consonant: en caso, enjambre.’ These 
“related sounds” vary “solely because of 
varying phonetic surroundings or conditions” 
yet all are part of the Spanish “n”, as any 
native speaker will recognize. This inclusive 
blanket-like cover that we call the Spanish 
‘‘n” includes changing actualizations or ways 
in which the ‘“n” occurs, depending on its 
environments. This “group, or family, of 
related sounds” we call the Spanish ‘“n” 
phoneme and we write it thus: /n/. The 
many varying sounds under the blanket-like 
cover are called positional variants or allo- 


phones (allo-, a prefix meaning ‘positional 
or environmental variant of’ plus our old 
friend, phone, ‘a human spoken sound’). 

Phonemes are discovered by a process of 
substitution within a frame. For example, 
using p..so as our frame or constant environ- 
ment, we can fill the vacant slot with the 
Spanish vowels: piso, peso, paso, poso, puso, 
and see that each substitution has produced 
a new word. We have, therefore, established 
the vowel phonemes in the language. We 
see then, that if the sound in the vacant slot 
produces a new word, the sound is significant, 
a differentiating sound, or, in short, a pho- 
neme. This differentiating or distinguishing 
purpose is what we mean by “functional or 
systematic.” In other words, a phoneme is a 
family or group of related sounds that dif- 
ferentiate meaning in identical environments 
or, even more simply, that serve to keep 
words apart. They could be called the build- 
ing blocks of speech and, inasmuch as they 
are thought of as occurring in a line, they 
are sometimes called linear phonemes. Since 
they are thought of as being units or seg- 
ments in the line of speech they are also called 
segmental phonemes. Some important lan- 
guage features, such as stress and intonation, 
involve more than one phoneme, and these 
features are called suprasegmental phonemes. 

These few hasty words have been planned 
as an introduction to our session. Some of 
the concepts I have sketched for you will be 
repeated by our speakers. I hope that when 
you next hear of them you will feel that you 
are among old friends. 
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I have been comparing foreign lan- 
guages and English for nine years now 
and have benefited greatly in the prepa- 
ration of tests and teaching materials in 
English, as you may know.* It is a very 
real pleasure to have this opportunity of 
comparing English and Spanish as an 
aid to the teaching of Spanish. Because 
of time and space considerations I will 
have to limit myself to some of the prob- 
lems, leaving others for a longer paper 
that may appear later. 

The variety of Spanish treated is Cas- 
tillian as described by Tomas Navarro 
Tomas in Manual de _ pronunciacién 
espanola.! The variety of English as- 
sumed for the students is Standard Mid 
West American English. In cases of 


doubt I consulted Kenyon and Knott, A 


Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English.2 My decision to use specific 
dialects is based on the fact that the 
student proceeds in that fashion; he goes 
from his own specific dialect to a specific 
dialect of the foreign language, usually 
that of his teacher or teachers. In addi- 
tion, the comparison of specific dialects 
can be presented more neatly than a 
complex of dialects; and adaptations to 
other dialects are relatively simple if we 
have the data for them. 

We know now that not all the sound 
differences that are heard in a language 
are of equal importance in communica- 
tion. The difference between [s] as in 
eso, casa, osa and [z] as in desde, mismo, 
isla is clearly audible to us, and we can 
describe it accurately, but this difference 
is never used in Spanish to distinguish 


* A paper read at the 37th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 29-30, 
1955. 


any two words. Desde with [z] and desde 
with [s] are one and the same word in 
Spanish. In English, on the other hand, 
the very same difference between [s] 
and [{z] is constantly used to distinguish 
words like zip and sip, eyes and ice, racing 
and raising. In English we call that dif- 
ference phonemic. A phonemic difference 
is one that can operate as the only dis- 
tinction between two words in a language. 
In Spanish, on the other hand, we will 
call that difference sub-phonemic because 
it cannot of itself distinguish any two 
words. Phonemic differences are more 
important in communication than sub- 
phonemic differences. 

We know now that a speaker of one 
language tends to transfer the entire sys- 
tem of his language to the foreign lan- 
guage; the speaker of English tends to 
transfer the system of English to Spanish. 
He tends to transfer his sound system, in- 
cluding the phonemes, the positional 
variants of the phonemes, and the restric- 
tions on distribution. He tends to trans- 
fer his syllable patterns, his word pat- 
terns, and his intonation patterns, as 
well. 

Because the student transfers the 
habits of his English system to Spanish 
there will be a problem when the sound 
systems of English and Spanish differ. 
Sometimes the difference will be pho- 
nemic, with the result that the student 
may say a word he does not intend to 
say, or he may hear a word that was not 
spoken to him. Other times the difference 
will be sub-phonemic, so that the distor- 
tion results in a foreign effect but not in 
a different word. 

I assume as a matter of course that the 
problems found by comparing two lan- 
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guage systems as in the preparation of 
this paper may contain errors, and I 
assume that the data is to be tested in 
the speech of informants, that is, in the 
speech of English speakers learning 
Spanish. 


It is sometimes thought that because 
Spanish has fewer vowels than English 
the Spanish vowel system does not con- 
stitute a problem for English-speaking 
students. I do not find justification for 
that belief, since nine vowel problems that 
seem phonemic in character appeared in 
my comparison. Only one will be dis- 
cussed. 

The complex English vowel /ey/ as in 
day substituted for Spanish /e/ as in de. 
The simple English vowel /e/ as in bet, 
although slightly more open than Spanish 
/e/, functions satisfactorily as that vowel 
in Spanish except that English /e/ does 
not usually occur before syllable transi- 
tion, and Spanish /e/ does. English 
speakers substitute English /ey/ before 
syllable transition, and the result is the 
Spanish diphthong /ei/ instead of /e/. 
Thus Spanish /le-de-se-é/ le deseé may 
become s*Spanish /ley-dey-sey-éy/ if 
the student observes Spanish syllable 
and stress patterns. 

This is a major phonemic problem, not 
simply a matter of foreign accent, since 
Spanish le and ley are two different words, 
and Spanish de- and dei-, -se- and -sei-, 
and -e and -e7, the respective substitutions, 
are differences that can distinguish be- 
tween words in Spanish. 

A remarkable thing in this kind of pro- 
nunciation problem is not only that the 
student has trouble pronouncing it, he 
has trouble hearing the difference be- 
tween what he says and what Spanish 
speakers say. Teachers with a keen ear or 
phonetic training have been able, I am 
sure, to detect this substitution of Eng- 
lish /ey/ for Spanish /e/. The fact that 
the students may not hear the difference, 
however, seems to have gone largely un- 
detected. 


Another fact which has not received 
sufficient emphasis is the stubborn na- 
ture of this kind of problem. The stu- 
dents will stumble into it over and over 
again even after it has been explained. 
The reason for this stubbornness is not 
far to seek. We are dealing with a deeply 
imbedded habit in the mother tongue. 
Even if the student’s attention is called 
to it, the moment he seeks to express any 
meaning—and meaning is our business— 
he reverts to his well established native 
language habit. When we understand this 
we can easily understand why the usual 
introductory lesson on the pronunciation 
of Spanish would not be enough even if it 
contained all the pronunciation problems 
the student will find. 

Rhythm. The rhythm of Spanish is 
syllable-centered. In Spanish the syl- 
lables tend to be of uniform length, and 
the phrases vary according to the num- 
ber of syllables they contain. English 
rhythm, in contrast, is phrase-centered. 
In English the phrases tend to be of the 
same length, and the syllables are short- 
ened or stretched to fit the uniform length 
ef the phrases. The transfer of English 
rhythm to Spanish is a pronunciation 
problem per se, and it needs attention if 
our students are to achieve anything 
like an acceptable Spanish pronuncia- 
tion. 

Obscuration of vowels. The transfer of 
English rhythm is even more important 
as it is tied to the obscuration of English 
vowels under weak stress. Thus when 
English weak stress is transferred to 
Spanish, English /o/, the relaxed mid 
central English vowel, is transferred 
with it. For example, Spanish benemérita 
/be-ne-mé-ri-ta/ is produced as */ben-o- 
mér-a-ta/. As a speaking problem for our 
student one of two things may happen. 
Since English /a/ is not similar to any 
functioning unit in Spanish, it may re- 
main a strange, non-functioning, incom- 
prehensible sound in the student’s Span- 
ish speech. The Spanish speaking listener 


} } 
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may have to ask for a repetition of what 
our student thought he was saying. 

Or, in seeking to reconstruct full 
Spanish words from the other sounds in 
the utterance the Spanish speaking 
listener will sometimes hear this English 
/a/ as Spanish /a/, /o/, or /e/. We thus 
have a phonemic problem. 

It is interesting to note that this prob- 
lem of obscuration of vowels under weak 
stress is only a production one, that is, 
when the student speaks. On a recogni- 
tion level, it is not a problem, since the 
Spanish speaker will always maintain 
sufficient vowel coloring for our students 
to perceive. 

Consonant problems. In comparing 
English and Spanish consonant systems 
we immediately see why English speakers 
have trouble with Spanish /f, n, 1/ 
as in carro, cafio, and callo. These pho- 
nemes do not exist in the English conso- 
nant patterns. English speakers use 
English /r/ as in car for both Spanish 
/t/ and /r/. We thus have e« phonemic 
problem in the fact that Spanish con- 
trasts such as caro:carro, pero: perro, 
coro:corro are lost. The problem is not 
only the inability to produce Spanish 
/¥/; it is also the inability to make a 
phonemic distinction between Spanish 
/¥/ and /r/. We are all familiar with the 
student who, after he learns to trill his 
r’s, will use a trilled r everywhere for 
both /f/ and /r/, leaving the phonemic 
problem unsolved. 

Spanish /n/ as in cafio and /|/ as in 
callo parallel the /f/ problem somewhat, 
but they have to be omitted here. 

Spanish /bdg/, stop-fricative con- 
sonants, present very interesting sub- 
phonemic problems for English speakers. 
Each of these three phonemes has two 
major positional variants: stops [b d gl, 
as in beca, declama, guitarra, and frica- 
tives [b dg], as in lavo, lado, lago. These 
variants appear together in pairs in the 
examples bebo, dedo, gago, {bé-bo] [dé-do] 
[g4-go]. The stop variants occur after 
pause and after nasal. [d] occurs also 


after /1/. Elsewhere we find the fricative 
variants. 

The speaker of English has no difficulty 
pronouncing the stop variant of Spanish 
/b/; English /b/ substitutes satisfac- 
torily for it. He has trouble with the 
fricative variant [b], which he renders as 
English /b/, a stop. Example, Spanish 
[bé-bo] becomes *[bé-bo], Spanish [bé-bo] 
becomes +#[bé6-bo], Spanish [l6-bo] be- 
comes Since functionally we 
still have Spanish /bé-bo/, /bé6-bo/, and 
/\6-bo/, the problem is sub-phonemic. 

Spanish /d/ and /g/ present parallel 
problems with individual variations. We 
will discuss one aspect of /g/ which seems 
particularly interesting. English /g/ 
as in sugar, beggar, Pogo, that is: between 
a vowel and [r] or a weak stressed vowel, 
has an optional fricative variant. English 
speakers thus find it easier to approxi- 
mate the fricative variant of Spanish 
/g/ than that of /b/ or /d/, but the 
English speaker will often use his stop 
variant instead, and he will normally use 
the stop variant before a stressed vowel. 
Example, Spanish [pa-g6] pagé rendered 
as «[pa-g6], which phonemically is still 
Spanish /pa-gé/. 

Spanish /ptk/ present minor sub- 
phonemic problems. We can discuss /p, 
by way of illustration. Spanish /p/ as in 
pan has very little or no aspiration. It is 
generally referred to as an unaspirated 
/p/. The aspirated variant of English 
/p/ when transferred to Spanish pro- 
duces a sub-phonemic distortion which 
has been widely observed. Example, 
Spanish [yo-pi-ko] yo pico rendered as 
*[yo-p*ik-o] but phonemically still Span- 
ish /yo-pi-ko/. 

English speakers, who depend in part 
on the aspiration of English /p/ for the 
functional recognition of that sound in 
English, occasionally may hear Spanish 
/p/ as /b/. Example, Spanish /pé-so/ 
peso heard as Spanish /bé-so/ beso. 

Spanish /t/ presents a special phonemic 
problem in addition to sub-phonemic ones 
parallel to those of /p/. We note that 
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English unaspirated intervocalic /t/ 
not before a stressed vowel is, in the dia- 
lect we have chosen, a flap very similar 
to Spanish /r/. Transfer of this flapped 
variant of English /t/ produces Spanish 
/r/ and can change the words. Example, 
Spanish [to-mé-te], tomate, is produced as 
*([t*o-mé-re], which functions as Spanish 
/to-ma-re/, tomare, a different word. 


We have highlighted major pronuncia- 
tion problems and some minor ones of 
English speakers learning Spanish. These 
problems were located and described on 
the basis of a systematic comparison of 
the sound systems of English and Spanish. 
Other problems were located but had to 
be omitted in the discussion in order to 
keep the paper within the specified 
limits. 

The problems described and referred to 
involve deep-seated habits resulting from 
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a lifetime of practice in using the native 
language. The acquisition of a Spanish 
pronunciation cannot effectively be 
achieved at one sweep by a total presenta- 
tion of the problems involved. Students 
must establish the new pronunciation 
habits in digestible doses, in other words, 
in graded steps, and that takes time and 
effort. Precisely because the task is a 
difficult one we can better see the need 
for clear accurate description of the prob- 
lems of the learner, that we may better 
provide for teaching and testing. 


NOTES 


! 4a. edicién, corregida y aumentada, Madrid: 
Publicaciones de la Revista de filologia espafiola, 
1932. 

2? John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott, A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American English, 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, 1944. 


TEACHING AIDS 


A new Department, “Teaching Aids,” will be started in the May issue. Marjorie 
Johnston of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., will be in charge 
of collecting and editing lists and bibliographies of teaching materials of all kinds: 
realia, songs, games, club activities, records, etc. If you have any such lists which 
you have compiled yourself or which you know to be useful, or if you have even a 
single item which you feel should belong on one of these lists, please send full details 
to Miss Johnston. And let her know what materials you would like to see appear in 


this Department. 


A COMPARISON OF THE INTONATION PATTERNS OF 
ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


J. DonaLpD BowEN 


- Foreign Service Institute, U. S. Department of State 


The analysis of intonation in Spanish 
has been handled in the past, on those 
relatively rare occasions when anything 
at all was said about it, in terms of con- 
tours.* These were only vaguely defined 
changes in pitch level, without a definite 
notion of what the pitches were, or exactly 
where the changes occurred. Indeed, the 
number of significantly different pitch 
levels was not even determined so that 
the basic counters of the system were not 
available to the analyst. 

Many linguistic studies in the past have 
produced an abundance of phonetic de- 
tail in recording variations of vowels and 
consonants, but have all but ignored in- 
tonation. When intonation was described, 
it was transcribed with a series of arrows 
showing direction and general point of 
pitch change. This impressionistic nota- 
tion does not allow an analyst to sys- 
tematically describe the structuring of 
the intonation patterns of the language. 
As a result the importance of intonation 
as part of the language system has not 
always been recognized. 

And intonation is important to com- 
munication as we all know. Some nine- 
teen centuries ago the Roman rhetorician 
Quintillian noted that you can tell the 
origin of speakers like metals: by their 
ring. An American who has heard a 
British utterance like: 

2 3 

Are you géing to the mdévies? 


will quickly agree that there is more to 
this ‘ring’ than just the variant vowels 
and consonants. It is the intonation that 
makes the utterance characteristically 
British. 

* A paper read at the 37th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 29-30, 1955. 


Yet, in spite of its admitted importance, 
intonation, if taught at all, is the last 
facet of the language that is addressed in 
the foreign-language classroom. It is 
perhaps of some significance to note that 
a child of around 14 to 18 months, who 
has as yet very few vocabulary items, has 
already acquired the intonation patterns 
of his language and, in babbling his 
nonsense syllables, never goes beyond 
these established patterns. If learning a 
second language is anything at all like 
learning a first language, correct intona- 
tion should be not the very last, but the 
very first concern. 

I should like to present a system for 
defining and analysing Spanish intona- 
tion without here attempting to verify 
or justify the entire analysis. Time 
limitations would in any case make a full 
presentation inadvisable, and what I 
will present will appear more completely 
described in a forthcoming book by 
Robert P. Stockwell and myself. 

The analysis of intonation as an in- 
tegral part of the phonemic system of dis- 
crete units was made possible by two im- 
portant linguistic discoveries. And they 
were discoveries, not inventions or gim- 
micks, since intonation, like all other 
linguistic features, exists as part of a sys- 
tem that can be described by anyone who 
discovers the presence and inter-relation- 
ships of the linguistic features. 

The first of these discoveries is known 
as juncture. Essentially, juncture-points 
describe variations that occur in transi- 
tions between sounds, or (more pertinent 
for intonation analysis) between sound 
and silence. It was observed that certain 
pitch patterns are characteristic of the 
ends of utterances (that is, before silence), 
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and by abstracting the characteristic 
features, the analysis and description of 
intonation could be greatly simplified. 
Examples of juncture contrasts will be 
presented later in this paper. 

This discovery helped define what in- 
tonation ts. The second discovery helps 
define what intonation is not. It is the 
methodological procedure for the sepa- 
rate analysis of certain features that 
have been traditionally considered as part 
and parcel of intonation. Let us illustrate 
with an example. Note the various effects 
that can be obtained in the pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘no’ in five different 
contexts, though stress, pitch levels, di- 
rection of pitch change, and occurrence 
before silence are the same for all five 
utterances: 


1. ‘Has the letter arrived yet?’ 
1 
‘N6.’ 
(The normal occurrence of the negative par- 
ticle, with no overlay of special connotation.) 
2. ‘You know what? Mary just got back.’ 
31 
‘N6.’ 
(Uttered with openness and drawl, expressing 
surprise.) 
3. ‘Aw please, dad. Let me take the ear.’ 
1 
‘You heard me. No.’ 
(Uttered with overloudness, expressing anger.) 
4. ‘Well, did you do it then?’ 
= 
‘N6.’ 
(Uttered with clipping, expressing annoyance.) 
5. ‘Didn’t he give it back even then?’ 
31 
‘N6.’ 
(Uttered with rasp, expressing disgust.) 


Obviously there are differences in the 
above pronunciations of the word ‘no,’ 
but not in the essential features of in- 
tonation, namely stress, pitch, and junc- 
ture, for these features do not change in 
any of the utterances. 

How to handle the contrasts in the 
above examples is a difficult problem. 
They must be handled, since they repre- 
sent real distinctions in the communica- 
tion system which are constantly in use, 
commonly referred to as a person’s ‘tone 
of voice,’ or ‘the way he said it.’ To treat 


features such as overloudness, overfast 
tempo, overhigh pitch, ete. as part of the 
intonation system is to add tremendous 
complexity to the analysis. Indeed it 
becomes virtually impossible to describe 
the patterns of contrast. 

The only satisfactory solution I have 
seen for this problem is proposed by 
Henry Lee Smith, Jr. in his lecture out- 
line “The Communication Situation,’ 
where phenomena such as tempo, rela- 
tive pitch and intensity frames, etc. are 
classified as ‘vocal qualifiers,’ which un- 
like intonation patterns (which are a 
phonological necessity in every utterance) 
are superimposed on the entire structure 
of an utterance, in contrast only with the 
absence of these features in what can be 
shown statistically to be the normal, un- 
colored pronunciation. These phenomena 
are separately analyzed and included in a 
complete description of the language, but 
not as a part of the intonation. 

This solution is eminently satisfac- 
tory because intonation is then limited 
to stress, pitch, and juncture, which can 
be handled by describing the combina- 
tions of the limited number of units in- 
volved. 

Our investigations at the Foreign 
Service Institute have convinced us that 
Spanish intonation can be described by 
assuming two stresses (weak and 
strong /*/.), three pitches (low /1/, mid 
/2/ and high /3/), and three terminal 
junctures (rising /7/, falling /|/, and 
sustained /|/). The rising and falling 
terminal junctures fade into silence and 
affect the level of the proceding pitch; 
the sustained juncture marks the termina- 
tion of intonation phrases which are not 
utterance final. 

So each intonation phrase can be stated 
in terms of the stresses, pitches, and 
juncture it contains. It is noted that 
pitch changes occur only on the strong 
stressed syllables and on the first and 
last weak stressed syllables of a phrase 
and therefore they are the only ones which 
need to be marked; and of course, then 
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all but the first and last of the pitch 
numbers cited are correlated with stressed 
syllables. To facilitate pointing out the 
regular correlation between strong ‘stress 
and pitch change, the examples cited have 
all their strong stressed syllables marked 
with a written accent. 

Following are some examples of a com- 
mon pattern which can be written as 
/1211} 


Habia 


If an utterance begins with a strong 
stressed syllable, the first number in the 
pattern will not appear, its actualization 
depends on the occurrence of an initial 
unstressed syllable. Thus the following 
utterances, of the same /1211]/ pat- 
tern, begin on pitch level /2/, since the 
syllable occurring first is stressed: 


2 


ll4ma? 


es élla. 


If an utterance ends with a strong 
stressed syllable, the last number in the 
pattern will be heard 7f it is different from 
the next to the last number. Compare the 
following examples, which have the pat- 
tern /1231]/: 


¢Habia miichos? 
2 31 J 


Buénos dias. 
@ 3 
iEsté aqui! 
The last two pitch numbers of the pattern 
in the last example are both heard on the 
final stressed syllable: 


1 2 31} 
aqui! 


which justifies the analysis of a /1211|/ 
pattern on: 

Esté aqui. 


even though the last two numbers, since 
they occur on the same pitch level, are 


heard as only one. They coalesce in much 
the same way as the two /a/’s in /esta/ 
and /aki/ when these are combined. 

Another frequent pattern is 
/1222T/, as in: 


the 


abfa 
2 T 

al céntro? 


The three patterns cited above are per- 
haps the most common ones in Spanish. 
The /1211]/ is typical of statements and 
information questions; the /1231]/ oc- 
curs with yes-no questions (particularly 
those anticipating an affirmative reply 
and those used by intimates in familiar 
conversation), and with emphatic, con- 
trastive, or extra-polite statements; the 

/12227/ usually occurs with yes—no ques- 
tions. 

One other frequent pattern is /1111]/, 
used with vocatives and other sentence 
modifiers, always occurring after another 
pattern with a sustained juncture: 

Buénos dias, sefiér Pinéda. 

12 mi 11 4 

Estéy bién, midchas gracias. 


There are, of course, many, many 
other intonation patterns used in Spanish, 
but these are representative, and will 
serve to show how equivalent English pat- 
terns will be interpreted. 

The most common English pattern used 
for statements and information questions 
is /231|/.! The transfer of the normal, 
uncolored /231|/ by an English speaking 
student will be understood as the /1231]/ 
of Spanish, which means emphatic or 
contrastive. Thus English statements 
like: 


1 
m from Colémbia. 
Today is Sanday. 
sound strangely insistent as: 
2 3 1 4 
Séy de Colémbia. 
2 
Héy es domingo. 
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unless they appear in an appropriate con- 
text, like: 
2 2 114 2 
N6 séy de Chile. Séy de Colémbia. 
£3 


Né. Héy es domingo. 


It is rather difficult to teach the cor- 
rect /1211|/ pattern, because it is very 
similar to a pattern in English which 
means annoyance, disgust, or lack of 
interest, as: 

2 

What are you déing néw? 

Céme én. 

2 1 1 

What’s for dinner? 


Good students try to avoid sounding 
annoyed, disgusted, or disinterested, and 
in doing so, will inevitably also avoid 
using the only intonation pattern that 
sounds like normal Spanish, unless this 
pattern is brought specifically to their 
attention and made the subject of drill 
and correction. 

If a student applies the English em- 
phatic pattern of /241]/, as in: 


41 4 
N6. He’s gding to Chile. 


to a Spanish sentence, the /3/ of the 
pattern /1231]/ will be too high and will 
sound very strange to a Spanish ear not 
expecting more than a /3/, and it may 
be interpreted as annoyance. A student 
must be warned not to overdo the /3/ in: 


4 
Né. a Chile. 


In yes-no questions the last pitch of 
the Spanish pattern /1222T/ will also 
likely be too high, influenced by the 
similar English pattern /2337/. This will 
likely make the question sound over- 
emphatic. Thus: 


2 
2N6 tiéne étro? 


would translate ‘Don’t you have an- 
other?’, but: 


2 2 3 


tiéne é6tro? 


would be ‘Don’t you even have another?’ 
or ‘Don’t you have just one more?’ 

English students will have a compul- 
sive tendency to avoid the Spanish voca- 
tive and sentence modifier pattern 
/1111)/ as being too servile and dis- 
courteous. The utterances: 


3iji1 
Yés, sfr. 
31| 1 1 


N6, thank ydu. 


are appropriate when a private standing 
at attention replies to an officer, but they 
are abrupt, curt, and discourteous with- 
out a comparable status relationship. A 
student who wants to avoid this im- 
pression will also avoid the /1111]/ pat- 
tern. He must be assured it is quite nor- 
mal and polite to say: 

ajim 4 

Si, sefiér. 


Sik i 
N6, gracias. 


and that a pattern resembling the English 
/233T/ is not just inappropriate; it 
sounds downright ridiculous for a normal 
intelligent person to say: 
22 
* S{, sefidr. 


21); 2 2 T 
* N6, gracias. 


It’s all well and good to consider in- 
tonation as worthy of attention in the 
classroom, but it is difficult to know just 
where to start giving that attention. 

A primary difficulty is the lack of in- 
formation about acceptable patterns of 
intonation. Because of this it is the obli- 
gation of the textbook authors to pro- 
vide an intonation notation with their 
teaching materials, since many of the 
teachers who must use them are not na- 
tive speakers of Spanish. Nor have they 
had the long and intimate contact with 
native speakers which enables a second 
language speaker to automatically and 
naturally select an appropriate intona- 
tion. Many of us have been struggling 
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with this problem for years and are still 
trying unsuccessfully to overcome our 
‘foreign accent’ (which is very frequently 
in the realm of intonation patterns). 

At the Foreign Service Institute we are 
producing our materials for student use 
with a kind of transcription using dots 
and accents placed at relative heights 
over the syllable nucleus to indicate pitch 
level, a system that is pedagogically work- 
able and typographically feasible. You 
have seen examples of this transcription 
in the handouts. 

It’s all right to hope that the text books 
can be improved to indicate intonation as 
well as they do phonology and morphol- 
ogy, but this is little comfort to a teacher 
who wants to begin teaching correct in- 
tonation before this millenium. I have 
only three suggestions, all of them simple 
ones. 

First we must avoid the cross language 
pattern confusions described above. These 
are the common patterns of Spanish that 
account for a considerable majority of 
short utterances, such as dialogs, though 
narrative and descriptive passages also 
yield closely similar patterns. If there are 
native speakers of Spanish in the student 
body, one should listen to them; they are 
an excellent primary source of language 
data and can help establish intonation 
standards. One must remember, of course, 
that if he asks them to cite an utterance, 
they will likely do so with an intonation 
appropriate to a classroom recitation 
(one unnatural to the real situation the 
utterance was taken from). One must 
especially beware if they slow the ut- 
terance down, because the intonation will 
invariably be affected (one of the many 
reasons it doesn’t pay to slow down the 
normal tempo of the language in the 
classroom). 

A second suggestion is to avoid be- 
coming mechanical in the extensive drill 
necessary to teach utterances to a group 
of students. Not long ago I observed a 


very excellent teacher drilling the sen- 
tence: 


Esté si me gusta mas. 


who, after a certain number of repetitions 
began to say: 


| 


Esté si mé gusta mas. 


The first reading is normal; the second is 
very abnormal and mechanical. If you 
compare the two, you will see that the 
only difference consists of the change of 
pitch level of one unaccented syllable. 
As minor a detail as that made the dif- 
ference between an acceptable and an un- 
acceptable rendition. 

The third suggestion is perhaps the 
most important one. Above all else, let’s 
start to correct intonation mistakes the 
first day of class, not in the fourth 
semester, after the students’ habits are 
long since formed and set. Only by bring- 
ing specific errors to the students’ atten- 
tion, illustrating the pattern pressures 
that cause them, and intensively drilling 
to internalize the new pattern, can a 
pronunciation which includes the impor- 
tant features of intonation be successfully 
taught. 

Finally, as a realistic goal, if we can- 
not perfect all the details of our students’ 
intonation patterns, let’s at least try to 
teach them to correctly pronounce a few 
of the more common, short, frequently 
recurring utterances of Spanish. For 
example, our students come from a lan- 
guage background where a person takes 
his leave by saying: 


2 32 
Good 
or 
3 33 1 
Good b¥e. 
In Spanish, however, he must be taught 
not to say: 


23 
* Adids. 


| 
| 
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or NOTE 
322 7 ‘The system of predicting stress and pitch 
* Adids. relationships is different in English, but the 
overall system is sufficiently similar to the one 
but rather: here proposed for Spanish to allow a compari- 
son. (See Trager and Smith, Outline of English 
1 21 | Structure, Occasional Papers #3, Studies in 

Adiés. Linguistics, 1951.) 


SPANISH IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS 


The revised edition of Volumes I-II of Agnes M. Brady’s Syllabus for the Teach- 
ing of Spanish in the Grade Schools is now available. Professor Brady, a pioneer and 
an authority in the whole FLES movement, has made a skillful revision of her 1951 
syllabi in a single handsomely lithoprinted volume. Lawrence, Kansas: The author, 
1956. xv, 180 pp., $3.00, postpaid. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE COMPARISON OF THE MORPHEMIC 
SYSTEMS OF ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


Sout SAPoRTA 


Indiana University 


The present paper attempts to indi- 
cate some of the problems involved in the 
comparison of the systematic analyses 
of two languages, in this case English and 
Spanish.* Before discussing the feasibility 
of such a comparison, it may be well to 
repeat some of the assumptions of struc- 
tural linguistics, particularly as they 
apply to the problem of foreign-language 
teaching. 

It should be made clear that these as- 
sumptions are not necessarily the original 
findings of modern-day linguists. Some 
of the following statements have been 
apparent to generations of foreign-lan- 
guage teachers. Other statements are 
merely rephrasings, in terms appropriate 
to the language situation, of some of the 
elementary results of psychologists con- 
cerned with learned behavior. It is point- 
less to claim for structural linguistics 
those findings which have been the con- 
tributions of other disciplines, including 
that of the traditional language teacher. 
However, it should be made equally clear 
that the contribution of structural lin- 
guistics has not been merely to dress up 
clichés in scientific jargon. The scientific 
approach to language has been, among 
other things, instrumental in eliminating 
some of the common misconceptions 
about language, and consequently clarify- 
ing the bases for comparing any two lan- 
guage systems. 

Language is characterized by what 
Hockett! has called a “duality of pat- 
tern.” By duality of pattern is meant the 
fact that any linguistic communication 


* A paper read at the 37th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 29-30, 
1955. I am indebted to Miss Frances Ingemann 
for valuable suggestions. 


can be analyzed in terms of both a 
phonological and a grammatical struc- 
ture. Phrased from a different point of 
view, a person learning any language 
must learn, on one level, what the minimal 
sound units, i.e., the phonemes, are, how 
they are produced and how they combine; 
and, also, on another level, what the 
minimal meaningful units, i.e., the mor- 
phemes, are, what the different shapes 
are in which they may occur, and how 
they combine, i.e., what sequences are 
customary, and what other sequences are 
contrary to the conventions of the sys- 
tem. This division into sound and sense 
is what distinguishes linguistic from non- 
linguistic systems.” 

The language teacher must keep in 
mind, too, that a student is lingual, i.e., 
he is a native speaker of, and consequently 
has a fluent command of a language, in 
this case English. A language is a set of 
habits; learning a new language is essen- 
tially the discarding of old habits and 
the forming of new ones. And, as with 
most habits, the student is not aware, 
except in the most naive way, of the 
functioning of his own language, but a 
systematic analysis of the native language 
must serve as the basis for the presenta- 
tion of the new language. In other words, 
what we teach is determined by whom we 
are teaching. To a speaker of French, a 
two-gender system for nouns is natural 
and obvious; to a speaker of English, it 
is a meaningless nuisance which serves 
only to frustrate and discourage stu- 
dents. Before any valid comparison be- 
tween languages may be made, both lan- 
guages must be analyzed on the same 
basis, implying, therefore, some _lin- 
guistic knowledge on the part of the 
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teacher of both the language of the 
learner and the language to be learned. 
It should be apparent, however, that the 
structural analyses of the two languages 
are not themselves the materials to be 
mastered, but serve as the basis for the 
selection, presentation, and ordering of 
the materials in a meaningful sequence.’ 

Our problem, then, is to compare 
English morphemes and morpheme se- 
quences with Spanish morphemes and 
morpheme sequences in a way that will 
indicate those areas where there is likely 
to be interference, and what the nature 
of that interference is. Essentially, the 
procedure is similar to that currently 
being developed in comparing two pho- 
nemic systems.‘ For each element in the 
target language, we try to find the analo- 
gous element in the native language. If 
the corresponding elements are identical 
in every way, the job of the teacher is 
easy. He need not say anything; the 
student will carry over the habits of the 
native language to the target language 
with no difficulty. Clearly, such cases are 
rare; the more common case is that where 
the corresponding elements differ in any 
number of ways. Furthermore, in com- 
paring the two inventories, there will, in 
most cases, be some elements in the 
target language left over, i.e., elements 
which have nothing in the native lan- 
guage to which they can readily be com- 
pared. Obviously, these elements, too, 
must be assimilated. 

We may now examine some examples 
in English and Spanish in order to de- 
termine what types of comparisons can 
be made between analogous units. Just 
as in comparing phonemic systems we 
choose the pairs of sounds which are 
phonetically similar, so in comparing the 
morphemic systems we choose the pairs 
of forms which are semantically. similar. 
For example, in comparing English /p/ 
and Spanish /p/ two types of differences 
are noted, the particular realizations 
(e.g., the non-occurrence of aspirated 
[p*] in Spanish), and the restrictions of 
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occurrence, (e.g., the non-occurrence in 
Spanish of /p/ after initial /s/). The 
same method may be applied to a com- 
parison of analogous morphemes, e.g., 
the English and Spanish morphemes 
which have the meaning ‘plural,’ as in 
English cats or Spanish gatos. These are 
comparable because of their semantic 
similarity but there are differences which 
cause interference, which may be illus- 
trated by the erroneous forms savions, 
instead of aviones ‘planes’; slos luneses, 
instead of los lunes ‘Mondays’; *dosciento 
instead of doscientos ‘two hundred’; 
and savenas, instead of avena ‘oats.’ 
The basis for these mistakes is clear. In 
English, the particular shape of the plural 
morpheme after nouns ending in /-n/ is 
(usually) just the consonant, as in son- 
sons, nation-nations, line-lines. In Span- 
ish, after nouns ending in /-n/ the plural 
is expressed by /-es/. Similarly, most 
English nouns ending in /-s/ form the 
plural by the addition of a vowel plus 
/s/, as in actress-actresses, experience- 
experiences, bus-buses. In Spanish, how- 
ever, the formation of the plural of nouns 
ending in /-s/ is a little more complicated. 
Monosyllables and polysyllables with 
stress on the final syllable are followed 
in the plural by /-es/ as in dios-dioses, 
mes-meses, interés-intereses, but  poly- 
syllables ending in an unstressed vowel 
plus /-s/ are followed by nothing in the 
plural, e.g., el lunes-los lunes, el paraguas- 
los paraguas, la tesis-las tesis. This par- 
ticular member of the plural morpheme, 
i.e., the zero member, is not unknown in 
English, as illustrated by such forms as 
two sheep, two deer, etc. However, in 
English its occurrence cannot be pre- 
dicted on the basis of the phonological 
environment, whereas in Spanish, at 
least in part, it can. These two errors 
illustrate one kind of interference: the 
use of the members of the Spanish mor- 
pheme in accordance with the distribu- 
tion of their English counterpart. The 
other errors, the omission of the plural 
ending in doscientos, and the addition to 
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avena, are of a different order. Here the 
interference is because of the difference in 
distribution of the morpheme itself, rather 
than any difference in the sub-members. 
In other words, a comparison of the 
plural morpheme in the two languages 
would include the following types of 
statements: (1) The morpheme occurs in 
certain environments in English where 
it does not occur in Spanish, e.g., Span- 
ish avena, with no plural, but English 
oats. (2) The morpheme occurs in certain 
environments in Spanish where it does 
not occur in English, e.g., Spanish doscien- 
tos, with a plural, but English two hundred. 
(The fact that Spanish adjectives are 
inflected for number would be an exten- 
sion of this statement to an entire form 
class.) (3) The phonologically determined 
members in English are of the shape (a) 
Consonant, either /-s/ or /-z/, and (b) 
Vowel plus consonant; the phonologically 
determined members in Spanish are (a) 
Consonant /-s/, (b) Vowel plus conso- 
nant, and (c) Zero. 

The ‘plural’ morpheme illustrates a 
case where one morpheme in the target 
language may be readily compared with 
one morpheme in the native language. 
Clearly, there are other bases of compari- 
son. Just as on the sound level, Spanish 
/s/ must be compared to both English 
s/ and /z/, so on the form level, there 
are numerous cases where two English 
forms converge into one Spanish form, 
as e.g., Spanish de corresponding to both 
English of and from. It should be pointed 
out that this situation, i.e., when two 
forms in the native language converge in 
the target language, is not a pedagogical 
problem. It is the reverse situation which 
must be pointed out to the student, i.e., 
when a form in the native language di- 
verges into two forms in the target lan- 
guage, as e.g., English but corresponding 
to both Spanish pero and sino. 

There will be, furthermore, a large 
residue of forms in the target language 
which cannot be easily compared to any- 


thing in the native language. An obvious 
example in Spanish would be the personal 
a, or possibly the verb-endings indicating 
person, as -s in tt cantas, or -mos in 
nosotros cantamos. In such cases, it seems 
that any attempt to analyze the Spanish 
forms in terms of the English is bound to 
fail zunless there is something in English, 
and consequently in the learner’s verbal 
habits, with which he can make meaning- 
ful comparisons. This is not to imply that 
no grammatical statement can be made 
about the occurrences of these unpaired 
forms. However, obviously these state- 
ments can only be made in terms of the 
Spanish data. In order to be meaningful 
to the student, he must be familiar with 
these data. If he is familiar with the data, 
then he probably does not need the state- 
ment. For example, it is quite consistent 
with the Spanish data to say that a is 
used before a noun which is a direct 
personal object. However, in order for a 
student to transfer this information to a 
spontaneous speaking situation he must 
have somehow developed the habit of 
determining whether noun objects are 
personal or impersonal. Except for the 
distinction in the pronominal system, this 
habit has not been developed in English. 
The only way this habit could have been 
incorporated into the student’s behavior 
is by his having correctly used the per- 
sonal a in Spanish. If a student is already 
using the personal a correctly, then any 
statement about its use is clearly super- 
fluous. In these cases it is more profitable 
to teach the material rather than the 
rules. It would be more to the point to 
have the student who misuses the form 
go home and memorize a series of sen- 
tences like Veo la casa; veo la silla; veo a 
Juan; veo a mi amigo, etc. Inasmuch as 
any speaker of any language learns part 
of his language by analogy, one may ex- 
pect that once he has learned the pattern, 
he will correctly identify mesa as belong- 
ing to the same class as silla, whereas her- 
mano belongs to the same class as amigo, 
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even though he may not be able to verbal- 
ize the reason for his choice. But this is 
not our purpose as teachers; we want 
him to be able to speak the language, not 
to be able to speak about the language. 
Phrased in another way, our job is to 
enable the student to generate a maximum 
number of utterances acceptable to native 
speakers of Spanish. There is no reason 
to assume that the ability to intellec- 
tualize or verbalize about Spanish is cor- 
related with this ability which we are 
trying to develop.® 

Earlier, we mentioned that one of the 
things the student had to learn was what 
sequences of morphemes are customary, 
and what sequences are contrary to the 
conventions of the system. Every native 
speaker of a language has built into 
his verbal habits a set of transitional 
probabilities from one unit to another. A 
native speaker of Spanish ‘knows’ that 
the definite article e/ will not be followed 
by the possessive adjective mz, that it is 
very likely to be followed by a noun, but 
only certain nouns like hombre or libro, 
and not others like mujer or mesa. Fluency 
in a language implies the assimilation into 
one’s verbal habits of these transitional 
probabilities. The implication of this for 
methodology in language teaching 
clear. The probability that the form 
hablaré will be followed by hablards in 
colloquial Spanish is practically nil. By 
forcing a student to memorize the se- 
quence hablaré, hablards, hablard, etc., 
we not only do not enable him to generate 
Spanish utterances, we force him to build 
up associations which he will never be 
called on to utilize. He should be associat- 
ing hablards with such forms as tu and 
manana because these are the forms in 
the environment of which hablards 
likely to be found. The only Spanish one 
can reasonably expect from a student who 
has learned a paradigm is another para- 
digm. The student who has learned 
hablaré, hablards, hablard may be ex- 
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pected to produce cantaré, catards, can- 
tard. So what? 

It seems reasonable, then, to assume 
two kinds of problems in teaching the 
Spanish morphemic structure to native 
speakers of English. One group involves 
interference because of differences be- 
tween comparable forms; the other in- 
volves the failure to assimilate new forms 
because of the absence in the native lan- 
guage of an analogous form. It seems, too, 
that each group requires a_ different 
pedagogical approach. In problems of the 
first group, an awareness on the part of 
the student of the situation in the native 
language may prove of help and pointing 
out the differences seems indicated; in 
problems of the second group, explana- 
tions are meaningful only to students 
who have assimilated the material; and 
students who have assimilated the ma- 
terial do not need explanations; students 
who have not assimilated the material 
cannot use the explanations. No matter 
what the problem, however, the teacher 
cannot help but profit by having available 
to him the pertinent information in the 
form of structural analyses of both the 
native language and the target language. 

NOTES 

' Charles F. Hockett, A manual of phonology, 
Memoir 11, Indiana Univ. Publ. in Anthro- 
pology and Linguistics, 7J/AL 21, No. 4, Part 
i (1955). 

2 This is a simplification of the theoretical 
framework for linguistic analysis as presented 
by Bernard Bloch, ‘‘Linguistic structure and 
linguistic analysis,’’ Report of the fourth an- 
nual round table meeting on linguistics and 
language teaching, ed. Archibald A. Hill, 
Monograph Series on languages and linguistics, 
No. 4, Institute of Languages and Linguistics, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown Uni- 
versity (1954). 

3’ Similar comments on the role of linguistic 
analyses in language teaching are made by 
Edgar Mayer and Dean H. Obrecht, ‘‘A report 
on modern language teaching methods,”’ 


ACLS Newsletter, Vol. 5 (1954-55) ; and Charles 
C. Fries, ‘‘The Chicago investigation,’’ Lan- 
guage Learning, 2 (1949). 

Lado’s “A comparison of the 


*See Robert 
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sound systems of English and Spanish’’ in 
this issue. 

5 It has been assumed in this paper that fluency 
in the spoken language is the primary aim of 
most language courses. Where writing the 


foreign language is the primary aim, however, 
the grammatical statement may be of real 
value. The spontaneity of the spoken situation 
is absent, and consequently the student has 


the time to first recall the rule and then apply 
it to the particular case, even going back to 
make a correction if necessary. The applica- 
tion of a similar procedure in the spoken situa- 
tion, however, would completely defeat any 
possibility of the student’s making these de- 
cisions automatically, which is, of course, the 
ultimate goal. 


EL SIMBOLISMO RELIGIOSO EN LA POESIA DE 
FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 


Gustavo CorRREA 


University of Chicago 


La poesia en genera! puede ser sim- 
bélica en su mds amplio sentido, es decir, 
como expresién de una realidad interior 
que cobra forma y logra adecuada estruc- 
turacién en la totalidad de la obra de 
arte.* En este plano, el estudio de las 
formas simbdlicas de una poesia coinci- 
dirfa con el examen especifico de estruc- 
turas integrales acabadas. En contraste 
con este concepto de simbologia formal, 
se encuentra el de simbolo en su acepcién 
semdntica tradicional. En este sentido 
cada poeta recurrirA en mayor 0 menor 
grado a un sistema de simbolos como una 
manera de dar expresién a su mundo per- 
sonal. Los simbolos incorporados por un 
poeta a su propia poesia pueden ser los 
llamados simbolos naturales como el fuego 
y la luz, simbolos culturales cargados de 
hondo sentido en virtud de la tradicién 
que hay detrds de ellos y del contexto 
cultural a que pertenecen, o simbolos es- 
trictamente personales dotados de una 
significacién exclusiva y a veces esotérica. 

Los simbolos que denominamos cultu- 
rales se han hallado con frecuencia pre- 
sentes en la poesia de todas las épocas. 
Las dos grandes vertientes que han en- 
riquecido constantemente la literatura 
de Occidente desde la Edad Media hasta 
el dia de hoy son, por una parte, la 
tradicién mitolégica pagana y, por otra, 
la religiosa del Cristianismo. Cada perfodo 
utiliza estas dos tradiciones en diversidad 
de maneras y con mayor o menor grado 
de intensidad, y los poetas las transfor- 
man caracteristicamente al incorporarlas 
dentro de su mundo personal. Pero aun 
dentro de esta especffica desviacién 
individual, el simbolo sigue contando con 


* A paper read at the 37th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 29-30, 1955. 
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una base semantica de universal sig- 
nificacién, gracias al contexto cultural en 
que se halla situado. Los simbolos reli- 
giosos, por ejemplo, pueden ser asimilados 
en su significacién primaria, como en la 
abundante poesia religiosa de todos los 
tiempos, o pueden sujetarse a la desvia- 
cién impuesta por sistemas exclusiva- 
mente personales, cada vez mas distan- 
ciados de toda significacién religiosa, 
como es el caso de un amplio sector de la 
poesia contempordnea. Por su larga y 
amplia tradicién cultural, los simbolos 
religiosos estan cargados de una peculiar 
densidad semdntica que los hace especial- 
mente aptos para definir estados de con- 
ciencia particulares, o para traducir ex- 
periencias lfricas de matices multiples y 
diversificados. Al seguir la huella a los 
simbolos religiosos en la poesfa de Lorca, 
nos proponemos, pues, examinar los 
varios aspectos que toman dentro de su 
mundo poético, la manera como sirven de 
cauce a manifestaciones varias del senti- 
miento lfrico, las modalidades estilisticas 
a que dan lugar, y por ultimo su signifi- 
cado dentro del mundo de las formas 
poéticas del autor. 

En el Libro de poemas, primero de la 
produccién poética de Lorca, aparece toda 
una gama de matices vinculados al sim- 
bolismo religioso tradicional. No hay 
duda de que el juego libre del espfritu en 
esa época de la adolescencia del poeta y su 
primera juventud, se dispara en multitud 
de direcciones que coinciden con el tu- 
multo indeciso y apasionado de una mente 
en busca de equilibrio y de un mundo 
adecuado a su especifica personalidad. De 
ahi las actitudes varias que advertimos 
desde la atormentada duda religiosa y 
la rebelién contra los simbolos tradiciona- 
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les, hasta el canto exultante de retorno a 
estos mismos simbolos. Veamos mis en 
detalle sus variadas proyecciones en este 
primer libro de poesia. 

Ya desde el segundo poema de la colec- 
cién “Los encuentros de un caracol aven- 
turero” (101-105)' aparece la nota de 
escepticismo y de duda metafisica en 
medio de la tierna y humoristica fabula 
del caracol, las ranas y las hormigas. El 
didlogo de estos pequenos animales tiene 
como funcién precisamente la de plantear 
el misterioso interrogante que llena de 
confusién a esta reducida sociedad de 
seres minisculos y olvidados. “éCrees 
tu en la vida eterna?” de una de las ranas 
y la contestacién negativa de la otra, 
quejAndose de la indiferencia de Dios, 
que no ha oido sus cantos de stiplica du- 
rante su vida, da la nota de escepticismo 
religioso al poema. El caracol, aturdido 
por este encuentro inesperado, resuelve 
renunciar al afan de conocer el final de la 
senda. El tono de interrogacién obsesio- 
nante se continia en “Cancidn otofal” 
(107-108) con una serie eslabonada de 
preguntas acerca del mas alld, de la 
esencia del amor y del bien, y de la exis- 
tencia de una posible vida de ensofiacién 
propicia para la poesia. 
poeta: deshelara la nieve / cuando la 
muerte nos lleva? / ¢O después habra otra 
nieve / Y otras rosas mas perfectas?” Del 
escepticismo y la duda el poeta pasa a una 
actitud de franca rebelién contra la 
Divinidad. La justificacién de esa actitud 
se revela por la impasibilidad que Dios 
muestra ante el dolor y el destino de los 
hombres. Dios no solamente no quiere el 
bien de la humanidad, sino que se com- 
place en buscar su mal. En su mansién 
celeste, ‘“Jehova acostumbra / sembrar su 
finca / con ojos muertos / y cabecitas / de 
sus contrarias milicias’’ (141). La luna se 
aliard entonces a la Osa Mayor que a 
modo de un Lenin revolucionario vendra 
‘a dar su abrazo / de despedida / al viejo 
enorme / de los seis dias’? (142). En 
‘“‘Elegia del silencio” el poeta conmina al 
silencio para que aceche el momento en 
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que Jehova se halle dormido y le quiebre 
un “lucero”’ en su cabeza, acabando asi 
con la musica eterna, y pudiendo é! volver 
a su origen primero: “‘donde en la noche 
eterna, / antes que Dios y el tiempo, / 
manabas sosegado”’ (145). En el poema 
“Prélogo” la impasibilidad de Dios que 
sigue dormido, a pesar de las griterias y 
blasfemias de los hombres, provoca las 
acusaciones, las protestas ardidas y las 
amenazas. Pregunta el poeta: ‘‘¢Has 
querido / jugar como si fuéramos / solda- 
ditos? / Dime, sefior, / ;Dios mio! / zNo 
llega el dolor nuestro / a tus oidos? / gNo 
han hecho las blasfemias / Babeles sin 
ladrillos / para herirte, o te gustan / los 
gritos?”’ (168). El corazén ya podrido 
como un “membrillo otofal’ no puede 
esperar mas la suplica inutil, y se entrega 
a Satands que ha estado acechando como 
fiel compafero ante la ruina segura de 
la inocencia primera: ‘“‘ven, Satands 
errante, / sangriento peregrino, / ponme 
la Margarita / morena en los olivos / con 
las trenzas de noche / de estio, / que yo 
sabré encenderle / sus ojos pensativos / 
con manchados / de _lirios.”’ 
El poeta consciente de esta actitud de 
rebelién y de entrega al enemigo de Dios, 
anticipa su castigo y mfisera condicién en 
el simbolo del mar, el cual como un 
“Lucifer del azul,’ se halla ahora ‘‘con- 
denado / a eterno movimiento” (202). La 
humillacién de este “formidable Satén”’ 
encuentra, sin embargo, una fuerza que 
lo redime en la diosa del amor parida de 
sus mismas entrafias. También el hombre 
camina por esta tierra como en un 
“probable / Paraiso perdido” (203). El 
satanismo se apodera ahora del espfritu 
del poeta y surge el simbolo del ‘‘macho 
cabrio.”” En el poema titulado ‘‘Suefio” 
(203-204) el poeta prosigue su carrera, ca- 
ballero en este animal, desatendiendo las 
llamadas del cisne y ia serpiente que salen 
a su paso. A la llegada de la noche en 
medio de la oscuridad, “‘los ojos luminosos 
y azulados” de su “caballo fantastico” 
le alumbran el camino. El poema ‘‘Macho 
cabrio,”’ ultimo de la coleccién, es un 
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himno exultante a este animal, que se 
presenta como personificacién de la luju- 
ria. Su categoria de dios en la Grecia an- 
tigua y su reafirmacién diabdélica en la 
época medieval se conjugan para traducir 
el misticismo de la carne con total olvido 
de la voz divina e inmersién completa en 
las fuerzas del mal: “‘jSalve, demonio 
mudo! / Eres el mas / intenso animal. / 
Mistico eterno / del infierno / carnal . . .”’ 
(217). 

También la actitud contraria es evi- 
dente en el Libro de poemas. El tema del 
retorno se perfila en “Balada de la 
placeta,’’ cuando el poeta clama a Dios 
para que le devuelva su “alma antigua de 
nifio, / madura de leyendas, / con el gorro 
de plumas / y el sable de madera” (178). 
tono de arrobamiento poético en 
Alamos de plata’? (193-195) es una biis- 
queda de Dios a través de la inmersién en 
la naturaleza. Una vez que logramos 
“arrancar las estrellas que nos puso 
Satan,’ hay que adoptar una actitud de 
mistica humildad y comprensién que nos 
permita compenetrarnos con lo eterno: 
‘Hay que ser como el arbol / que siempre 
esté rezando, / como el agua del cauce / 
fija en la eternidad!” (194). En esta av- 
mdésfera propicia de contemplacién y de 
plena comunicacién con la naturaleza, 
apareceré nuevamente la visién de la 
Divinidad: ‘“‘Desaparecerian ciudades en 
el viento. / Y a Dios en una nube / ve- 
riamos pasar’ (195). La llegada de Dios 
a través de la naturaleza nos sumerge en 
una atmosfera de panteismo que se hace 
expreso de varias maneras, y en particular 
con la identificacién de fenédmenos y 
realidades naturales con ciertos atributos 
divinos. E] canto al agua, por ejemplo, en 
el poema ‘‘Mafiana”’ (118-120), aleanza 
una exaltacién mistica, al ser aquélla 
identificada con el propio Dios a trav“s del 
sacramento del bautismo: ‘Qué es el 
santo bautismo, / sino Dios hecho agua / 


que nos unge las frentes / con su sangre 
de gracia?”’ El viento, por su parte, es la 
propia voz del infinito: ““—-Yo soy todo de 
estrellas derretidas, 


sangre del infinito”’ 


(209). Su amplitud césmica acttia a modo 
de ‘“‘incensario” de ‘‘cantos desprendidos,” 
y en su esencia van la ‘“‘carne y alma de 
Cristo.”’ La fruta como la granada es una 
cristalizacién de “sangre del cielo sa- 
grado” (185), en oposicién a las vides 
que son lujuria “‘que se cuaja en el verano”’ 
(184). La espiga, en anticipacién a la 
“Oda del Santisimo Sacramento del 
Altar,” ‘“‘es el pan. Es Cristo / en vida y 
muerte cuajado” (184). El manantial 
con su voz perpetua es encarnacién del 
propio Verbo sobre la tierra y su apari- 
cién entre las brefias es similar al naci- 
miento inmaculado de Cristo: ‘Era un 
brotar de estrellas invisibles / sobre la 
hierba casta, / nacimiento del Verbo de la 
tierra / por un sexo sin mancha”’ (198). La 
voz panteista que obsesiona al poeta se 
deja también oir con misticismo religioso 
en “El canto de la miel’’ (125-126). La 
estrofa inicial de este poema nos revela 
toda una doctrina de amor y de pulsa- 
cién pristina de mundos anteriores para- 
disiacos: ‘‘La miel es la palabra de Cristo, 
/ el oro derretido de su amor. / El mas 
alli del néctar, / la momia de la luz del 
paraiso.”” En ella se conjugan espiritu 
y materia “como en la hostia cuerpo y 
luz de Cristo.”’ Pero la miel es también 
secreta voz del mundo de la poesia y 
lleva el sabor de profundidades lfricas: 
“El que te gusta no sabe que traga / un 
resumen dorado de lirismo’”’ (126). Todo 
este panteismo deriva en ultima instancia 
de una actitud primaria de franciscanismo 
ante el universo entero, que acoge en su 
interior toda la gama de seres sencillos, 
humildes y minisculos. La lluvia es 
“franciscana’’ porque lleva en sus gotas 
“almas de fuentes claras y humildes 
manantiales” (123). Y hasta los gusanos 
olvidados por el propio hermano Fran- 
cisco dejan oir su voz quejumbrosa pero 
a la vez afirmativa como en el poema 
“Ritmo de otono” (209-213). 

Otros aspectos de la utilizacién de los 
simbolos religiosos en el Libro de poemas 
son los relacionados con la afirmacién de 
lo vital y su incorporacién al universo 
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césmico. En este plano se halla el poema 
“Elegia”’ (127-129) a una mujer virgen 
que espera en vano el florecimiento de 
su cuerpo y que constituye una anticipa- 
cién de la tragedia Yerma, cuya pro- 
tagonista no logra ver cumplida la ur- 
gencia vital de desdoblarse en otros seres. 
El simbolismo religioso del poema se halla 
alrededor de la figura de la Virgen: 
‘Oh mujer esbelta, maternal y ardiente! / 
Virgen dolorosa que tiene clavadas / todas 
las estrellas del cielo profundo / en su 
corazén ya sin esperanza.”’ Esta ‘“martir 
andaluza” seria capaz de milagros simi- 
lares a los obrados por la Virgen Maria 
en un despliegue mitico de repercusiones 
césmicas: “y como la Virgen Maria 
pudieras / brotar de tus senos otra via 
lactea.”’ Pero, a pesar de pasearse como un 
“incensario lleno de deseos’’ permanece 
infecunda y virgen. La Via Lactea se 
halla vinculada también al simbolo 
religioso de Santiago, de particular im- 
portancia en la poesia de Lorca. El] poema 
“Santiago” (130-134) nos introduce en 
la leyenda del Santo forjada para nifios y 
rica en los esplendores de una noche es- 
trellada. El caballero eésmico, jinete en 
un caballo astral, va de “peregrino” por 
el sendero infinito del cielo que aparece 
como “una cinta / de polvillo harinoso y 
espeso.”’ A la hora de la madrugada ca- 
mina en la grupa de un caballo césmico 
que se confunde con la béveda celeste: 
“Va a la aurora que brilla en el fondo / en 
caballo blanco como el hielo.’”’ Es posible 
que sea este ejemplo uno de los arranques 
iniciales en la constitucién del simbolo 
mitico del caballo que con frecuencia 
adquiere presencia césmica en la poesia de 
Lorca. 

En su libro siguiente, Poema del cante 
jondo, \as evocaciones religiosas adquieren 
un matiz unitario de especial significa- 
cién alrededor del simbolo de la cruz. 
E] poeta que ya ha superado los estadios 
primeros del Libro de poemas comienza 
a encontrar formas orgdnicas de mayor 
amplitud y relieve con una tonalidad 
definida. Tal es este segundo libro que nos 


introduce ya en el mundo lorquiano de sus 
producciones principales. Esta coleccién 
de poemas esta caracterizada por el grito 
lirico que da expresién a las variadas 
coplas gitanas que surgen de la voz hu- 
mana al acompafiamiento de la guitarra. 
El ritmo como tema, forma, estilo y 
propdésito es la esencia de esta poesia. 
21 grito lleva la tonalidad de la angustia 
provocada por el permanente acecho de la 
muerte sobre la vida del hombre. Es asf 
como la cruz viene a irradiar un simbo- 
lismo prefiado de honda y precisa sig- 
nificacién. En primer término aparece la 
visién de las procesiones con sus pasos de 
semana santa y el fervor de las saetas que 
salen disparadas de la multitud hacia las 
varias imAgenes de la devocién. Una de 
éstas es la del Crucificado que en medio 
de su tortura lleva los rasgos de una figura 
andaluza vinculada a la “tierra tostada”’ 
por donde pasa: “‘Cristo moreno, / con 
las guedejas quemadas, / los pémulos sa- 
lientes / y las pupilas blancas” (236). La 
visién metaférica del cementerio cuajado 
de cruces aparece en una de estas pro- 
cesiones a la hora de la madrugada, 
cuando la marea humana avanza con sus 
cirios y cruces: “‘Ventanitas de oro / tiem- 
blan, / y en la aurora se mecen / cruces 
superpuestas” (234). En su significacién 
real de cementerio la cruz aparece cons- 
tantemente recordando el final que espera 
a la pasién del amor. Las “‘cien cruces”’ 
del poema ‘‘De profundis” corresponden 
a los “‘cien enamorados’” que ahora 
‘“‘duermen para siempre / bajo la tierra 
seca’ (242), y a los “cien jinetes enlu- 
tados” del poema ‘‘Camino” que antes 
iban “al laberinto de las cruces / donde 
tiembla el cantar’ (239). El laberinto 
encuentra, pues, su correspondencia en 
el cementerio y sirve de tumba al ritmo 
que llega hasta él. La encrucijada tam- 
bién por ser cruce de caminos es repre- 
sentativa de la cruz y laberinto donde 
cae segada la vida humana. En tal vir- 
tud la guitarra, de donde surge el ritmo, 
es portadora de la idea de cementerio: 
“En la redonda / encrucijada, / seis don- 
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cellas / bailan”’ (251). La acequia sugiere 
la visién de un camino inacabado (el 
de la vida): “La cruz. / (Punto final/del 
camino.) /Se mira en la acequia. / 
(Puntos suspensivos)” (254). En el 
azar de las figuras de naipes, al mismo 
tiempo que sefiala el final de sangre, 
sugiere el instrumento que ha de efectuar 
la tragedia (tijeras): de bastos. / 
Tijeras en cruz’ (248). Finalmente, en 
la tortura de la pasién amorosa el sim- 
bolo de la cruz sugiere la idea de cruci- 
fixién con las heridas en las manos que 
indican al mismo tiempo el desangre que 
lleva hacia la tumba: “En las manos, 
/ tengo los agujeros / de los clavos. / zNo 
ves cémo me estoy / desangrando?” 
(232). 

En el Romancero gitano estamos situa- 
dos frente a aspectos diferentes del simbo- 
lismo religioso. Uno de ellos esté consti- 
tuido por el plano de la fabula en que 
quedan insertas todas las imagenes de 
santos y arcfngeles que pueblan el 
mundo de la religiosidad gitana. Las 
figuras sobrenaturales estén alli muy 
cerca de lo humano dando expresién a 
los sentimientos y emociones mas in- 
timos, procedentes de un elementarismo 
psicolégico, en una atmdsfera de ensofia- 
cién y de cAndida fe. Tales son los tres 
romances de Miguel,” “San Rafael” 
y “San Gabriel,” y en particular las 
figuras eclesidsticas representadas por 
los mismos gitanos en el ““Romance de la 
Guardia Civil espafiola.”” En este ultimo, 
el reino de la fdbula religiosa adquiere 
sus perfiles mds concretos y destacados. 
Los rasgos humanf{simos se revelan en el 
momento en que el desfile es asaltado 
por los guardias civiles, culminando la 
alegria de la fiesta en tristeza inesperada. 
Es entonces cuando ‘San José, lleno de 
heridas, / amortaja a una doncella,” y 
cuando “la Virgen cura a los nifios / 
con salivilla de estrella’? (382). El “San 
Miguel” de la ciudad de Granada aparece 
también como imagen de procesién con 
su vestido “lleno de encajes” y ‘con 
las enaguas cuajadas/de espejitos y 


entredoses” (364-366). El “San Rafael’ 
de la Cérdoba romana engastado en 
lineas de dureza arquitecténica se baja 
de su torre para buscar en las ondas del 
Guadalquivir un mundo de ternura y de 
humanidad: “El Arcdngel aljamiado / 
de lentejuelas oscuras, /en el mitin de 
las ondas/buscaba rumor y cuna” 
(367). “San Gabriel’ (368-370) deriva 
hacia una nueva concepcién del sim- 
bolismo religioso en Lorca, en la cual 
la vida diaria gitana, la fabula religiosa 
y el acontecer césmico se funden en un 
plano tnico de realidad. La anécdota 
narrativa que informa el romance re- 
construye la escena biblica de la Anun- 
ciacién con la intervencién del Arcdngel 
que se halla en la torre de la catedral de 
Sevilla. Anunciacién (la Virgen) es una 
gitana que espera ansiosa la llamada del 
amor. En noche de iluminacién lunar, 
oye los pasos del Arcdngel, que viene de 
visita y quien no es otro que un gitanillo 
con “sus zapatos de charol,” y su figura 
“de junco.”’ En su anuncio de la llegada 
interviene el cosmos mismo con musica 
procedente de las estrellas: ‘“‘Las es- 
trellas de la noche /se volvieron cam- 
panillas.”” El didlogo del arcdngel gitano 
y Anunciacién transcurre dentro de una 
atmdsfera de milagroso acontecer. A la 
despedida Anunciacién ya sabe que en 
su vientre ha cuajado la maravilla del 
mensaje. El milagro ha ocurrido y el 
universo césmico nuevamente  sefiala 
su colaboracién en un fendédmeno de 
exultante metamorfosis: “Las estrellas 
de la noche / se volvieron siemprevivas.” 
La presencia de los simbolos religiosos 
en este nuevo plano de realidad creada, 
en que lo humano y lo césmico se funden 
en un mismo nivel, viene a constituir 
una de las caracteristicas m4s importan- 
tes del Romancero gitano. El simbolismo 
religioso queda incorporado asi dentro 
del mundo mitico del poeta, y pasa a 
formar parte consustancial con él. Esta 
nueva modalidad del simbolismo religioso 
se halla patente en otros de los romances 
de este libro. Los dngeles del romance 
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“Reyerta” entran en verdadera  co- 
laboracién con la anéedota de los gita- 
nos. En una serie de metdforas eslabona- 
das, las alas de estos angeles que no son 
otra que las nubes anunciadoras 
de tempestad, se identifican, unas veces 
con las navajas de Albacete que han 
consumado la tragedia y, otras, consti- 
tuyen el instrumento de curacién de los 
heridos con su mensaje de agua y venda- 
jes: “Angeles negros trafan panuelos 
y agua de nieve.” Al final los Angeles 
se escapan con su anuncio de tormenta: 
“Y Angeles negros volaban / por el aire 
del poniente. / Angeles de largas trenzas 
/y corazones de aceite.” En “Muerte 
de Antonito el Camborio” (373-374) 
son Angeles también (nubes) los que 
reciben el cuerpo de la victima en un 
gesto de solidaridad césmica a la hora 
de la madrugada: ‘‘Un Angel marchoso 
pone / su cabeza en un cojin. / Otros de 
rubor cansado / encendieron un candil.”’ 
E] simbolo de Santiago aparece en fusién 
césmica en el ‘Romance del emplazado”’ 
(377-379). La Via Lactea es ahora un 
“espadén” presente en el cielo que le 
recuerda al Amargo la suerte que le 
espera: ‘““Espadén de nebulosa / mueve 
en el aire Santiago.’’ El mito del sa&tiro 
que persigue a la gitana Preciosa se 
halla también encarnado en la figura 
de un santo. El viento de tempestad con 
relimpagos y ruidos que asusta a la 
muchacha es el San Cristobalén popu- 
larisimo en las devociones andaluzas. 
Su figura sobrenatural se halla identifi- 
cada aqui con los fenémenos del cosmos 
y con las ansias y pasiones de la vida 
diaria gitana. Una identificacién entre 
simbolos religiosos y césmicos se halla 
también en “Martirio de Santa Olalia” 
(384-386), particularmente en la tltima 
parte del romance. La Santa que ha 
sufrido el martirio y se halla pendiente 
de un Arbol con su cuerpo carbonizado 
7a a asistir al acto de su gloriosa beatifi- 
eacién. Los simbolos religiosos intervienen 
en este momento en perfecta identifica- 
cién con los fenédmenos del cosmos. El 
espectaculo de celebracién solemne en 


Cosa 


una iglesia con la custodia luminosa en 
el altar, el predominio del color blanco 
para ensalzar a una virgen, el humo de 
los incensarios y el ruido de las cam- 
panillas alborozadas, es trasladado de 
lleno al ambito celeste. Alli, Olalla cu- 
bierta por la nieve que cae es iluminada 
por los rayos del sol naciente que irradia 
colores irisados, al mismo tiempo que 
los ruidos de la naturaleza celebran el 
despertar del nuevo dia. Es el momento 
de exaltacién de Olalla a su nueva cate- 
goria de bienaventurada: “‘Una Custodia 


reluce / sobre los cielos quemados / entre 
gargantas de arroyo /y ruisefores en 
ramos. / jSaltan  vidrios de colores! 


Olalla blanea en lo blanco. / Angeles y 
serafines / dicen: Santo, Santo, Santo.” 

El! simbolismo religioso se aparta cada 
vez més de sus fuentes cristianas tradi- 
cionales en algunas de las otras produc- 
ciones miticas de Lorca como Bodas de 
sangre, Yerma y el Llanto por Ignacio 
Sdnchez Mejias, y se acerca por el con- 
trario a un mundo de religiosidad primi- 
tiva y arquetipica. En Bodas de Sangre 
encontramos en alguna ocasién el sim- 
bolo de la custodia, uno de los preferidos 
del poeta, en labios de la Madre, para 
exaltar la vida de su hijo que se halla 
en peligro. Atormentada ésta por la 
obsesién de que la nueva pareja tenga 
hijos inmediatamente, antes de que le 
maten al tinico que le queda, dice al 
recordar la sangre derramada de su 
otro hijo: “Cuando yo llegué a ver a mi 
hijo, estaba tumbado en mitad de la 
calle. Me mojé las manos de sangre y me 
las lami con la lengua. Porque era mia. 
Titi no sabes lo que es eso. En una custodia 
de cristal y topacios pondria yo la tierra 
empapada por ella” (1136). La angustia 
de la discontinuidad de la especie se 
convierte en un resorte trigico de gran 
importancia. De ahi que la sangre se 
eleve a la categoria de lo divino como 
perpetuadora de la vida. Asistimos aqui a 
la divinizacién de lo vital, frente a las 
misteriosas fuerzas césmicas que amena- 
zan destruirlo. La luna, por su parte, 
que acecha con impaciencia la presencia 
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de los amantes, se revela como una divi- 
nidad de signo adverso ansiosa de sangre, 
e interviene directamente en el desarrollo 
de los acontecimientos. La noche de la 
tragedia dice dirigiéndose a las ramas: 
“No quiero sombras. Mis rayos / han de 
entrar en todas partes, / y haya en los 
troncos oscuros / un rumor de claridades, 

para que esta noche tengan / mis mejillas 
dulce sangre, / y \os juncos agrupados / 
en los anchos pies del aire” (1158). Y 
mas adelante: ‘““Pero que tarden mucho 
en morir. Que la sangre / me ponga entre 
los dedos su delicado silbo. / ;Mira que 
ya mis valles de ceniza despiertan / en 
ansia de esta fuente de chorro estreme- 
cido!” (1159). 

En Yerma el impulso religioso primi- 
tivo deriva hacia la divinizacién de la 
criatura esperada. El simbolo del caliz 
aparece como tinico sostén en la simbolo- 
gia tradicional para exaltar la nueva vida 
que se ostenta en el vientre redondeado 
de la madre expectante: “‘LAVANDERA 
5." j;Alegria, alegria, alegria, / del vientre 
redondo bajo la camisa! LAVANDERA 
2.* jAlegria, alegria, alegria, / ombiligo, 
céliz tierno de maravilla!’ (1217). Por 
otra parte, todo el simbolismo de la 
flor vinculado al acto de la concepcién, 
culmina también en la divinizacién de 
la rosa de maravilla, identificada con 
fenédmenos del cosmos, y anunciada por 
un Angel de contornos eésmicos: ““YERMA. 
El cielo tiene jardines / con rosales de 
alegria, / entre rosal y rosal / la rosa de 
maravilla. / Rayo de aurora parece, / y 
un arecAngel la vigila, / las alas como 
tormentas, / los ojos como agonfias. / Al- 
rededor de sus hojas / arroyos de leche 
tibia / juegan y mojan la cara / de las 
estrellas tranquilas. /Sefior, abre tu 
rosal / sobre mi carne marchita’”’ (1246). 
La suplica al Sefior saturada de denso 
ritualismo se diluye, pues, en una ansia 
césmica de maternidad. La cancién 
de Yerma al nifio que ha de llegar, en el 
acto primero, el canto alternado de las 
Javanderas, que insinia el proceso de la 
concepcién y nacimiento de la criatura, 
en el acto segundo, y la stiplica de las 
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romeras al Sefior y la danza del Macho y 
la Hembra, en el acto tercero, crean toda 
una atmdsfera de ritualismo primario 
directamente vinculado a la diviniza- 
cién de la sangre que ha de correr por 
las venas de la nueva criatura. 

E| Llanto por Ignacio Sdnchez Mejtas 
se mantiene dentro de la misma actitud 
basica de las dos tragedias mencionadas, 
FE! simbolo del caliz sirve aqui para indi- 
car la nota de lo inconmensurable de la 
sangre vertida, al mismo tiempo que nos 
sittia frente a la enormidad de lo sucedido. 
La exclamacién “Que no hay caliz que 
la contenga”’ hace alusién al ritual sa- 
grado de la consagracién. La consuma- 
cién de la tragedia y muerte del torero 
se traduce, por otra parte, en una cere- 
monia ritual de césmicas proporciones 
que da forma final a la elegia. La primera 
parte ‘‘La cogida y la muerte,” con su 
monotona reiteracién del estribillo ‘‘a las 
cinco de la tarde,’’ es la convocacién 
ritual para el espectaculo a que hemos de 
asistir en la segunda parte “La sangre 
derramada.”’ En ésta, las gentes agrupa- 
das en las gradas de un grandioso templo 
(el cireo), van a presenciar el sacrificio 
inmolatorio dei torero ante la figura 
soberbia del toro. La lucha se reviste de 
todo el sentido religioso de los sacrificios 
rituales, pues la divinidad del toro con- 
fundido con la luna exige el derrama- 
miento de sangre. La tercera y cuarta 
partes de la elegia contemplan la figura 
vencida de la victima y su posterior in- 
corporacion dentro de los Ambitos del 
mito. El Llanto presenta, pues, en su 
totalidad una dimensién ritual de in- 
tensa atmdsfera religiosa realzada por 
el derramamiento de sangre ya en sf 
divinizada como fuente perpetuadora de 
la vida. 

=n un plano distinto de lo religioso 
encontramos la al Santisimo Sacra- 
mento del altar” y Poeta en Nueva York, 
escritos entre 1927 y 1930, después 


del Romancero gitano y antes de las 
tragedias aludidas y el Llanto. La pri- 
mera representa un retorno de tipo afir- 
mativo hacia la simbologia tradicional 
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eatélica. El aprisionado “panderito de 
harina” en la Custodia nos hace recordar 
“el alma de la harina’’ (196) que se halla 
en ‘“‘Espigas’’ del Libro de poemas. La 
ternura que nos inspira este ‘Dios en 
mantillas,”” este “Cristo diminuto y 
eterno,” hace que la Divinidad esté 
mas al aleance de una humanidad herida 
por “la angustia del amor desligado” 
(556). Poeta en Nueva York con toda su 
significacién negativa representa tam- 
bién un retorno a varios de los aspectos 
del Libro de poemas. En la “Iglesia aban- 
donada” asistimos a la angustiosa pér- 
dida de la fe y al naufragio de los sim- 
bolos religiosos tradicionales. E] simbolo 
del cdliz, representativo esta vez del 
edificio de las convicciones religiosas, se 
halla rodeado de signos ominosos cuando 
el sacerdote lo levanta en la misa a la 
hora de consagracién: “En las anémonas 
del ofertorio te encontraré, ;corazén mfo!, 
/ cuando el sacerdote levante la mula y 
el buey con sus fuertes brazos / para 
espantar los sapos nocturnos que rondan 
los helados paisajes del caliz’’ (409). 
Dentro del panorama total de simbolos 
negativos, toda la afirmativa tradicién 
cristiana ha perdido su pristino sentido, 
a pesar de la insistencia en la celebracién 
de actos religiosos. E] canto de “aleluya”’ 
en ‘‘Navidad en el Hudson” (418) se 
deja ofr en un cielo completamente 
desierto. Y el “Nacimiento de Cristo” 
en el poema de este nombre no se halla 
acompafiado de misicas celestiales, sino 
de “citaras sin cuerdas y degolladas vo- 
ces” (422). Lo diminuto del “Cristito 
de barro” que “se ha partido los dedos’”’ 
sélo sirve para mostrar esta vez la fragi- 
lidad de un simbolo que se debate en 
una atmdsfera de contornos negativos y 
hostiles. También las divinidades mitolé- 
gicas de la vaca y el toro que en las 
otras producciones del poeta representa- 
ban la presencia afirmativa de la natura- 
leza césmica sucumben ahora asesina- 
das por la mano deicida del hombre 
mismo. En el poema “‘Aurora’”’ las gentes 
deambulan “‘por los barrios’’ al amanecer 
“como recién salidas de un naufragio de 


sangre” (423). Y en el poema “Vaca,” 
la vaca herida sangra por el cielo cuando 
las gentes se disponen a hacer un ban- 
quete con la propia carne de la divinidad. 
A la hora de la madrugada, sdédlo quedan 
algunos restos de ésta, dispersos en el 
cielo: “‘Arriba palidecen / luces y yugu- 
lares. / Cuatro pezufias tiemblan en el 
aire’ (430). Sédlo hay un momento de 
positiva afirmacién cuando el poeta 
clama en “Oda hacia Roma” por el 
restablecimiento de los simbolos de 
antafio: “Pero el hombre vestido de 
blanco / ignora el misterio de la espiga, 
/ignora el gemido de la parturienta, / 
ignora que Cristo puede dar agua toda- 
via, /ignora que la moneda quema el 
beso de prodigio/y da la sangre del 
cordero al pico idiota del faisin’” (447). 
En nuestra visién panordmica sobre 
el simbolismo religioso en la poesia de 
Federico Garcia Lorea, hemos podido 
seguir el radio y extensién de su presen- 
cia, su incorporacién plena dentro de 
una visién especifica del universo, y 
su manera de utilizacién, unas veces 
como definidora de estados de conciencia 
y actitudes espirituales, y otras, como 
modalidades funcionales de las formas 
poéticas integradas. tradicionales 
simbolos catélicos pueblan su _ primer 
libro de poesia en diversidad de aspectos. 
Una posterior seleccién de los mismos 
va derivando hacia moladidades religio- 
sas de indole primaria y arquetipica. 
En este tiltimo plano el simbolismo reli- 
gioso se distancia cada vez mds de su 
eardcter de signo individual con spoyo 
en una tradicién cultural, para conver- 
tirse en un simbolismo formal que coin- 
cide con la estructuracién misma de la 
obra de arte. En tal funcién el simbolismo 
religioso comporta, por un lado, la divini- 
zacion de la vida humana, y por otro, 
la de las figuras miticas adversas al 
hombre que continuamente exigen el 
derramamiento de sangre. 


NOTA 
1 Citamos por las Obras completas publicadas 
por la editorial ‘‘Aguilar,’”’ con ‘‘Prélogo”’ 
de Jorge Guillén, y ‘‘Epflogo’’ de Vicente 
Aleixandre (Madrid, 1954). 
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En la poco valiosa produccién que las 
letras espafiolas ofrecen en el periodo 
posterior a la guerra, se destaca con cierta 
uniformidad y ha suscitado el interés del 
ptiblico un grupo de novelas que corres- 
ponden al tipo literario generalmente 
denominado “tremendismo.”* Esta 
palabra sugiere desde luego una significa- 
cién esencial. Se trata relatos 
novelescos relativos a personas, hechos y 
situaciones verdaderamente terribles, de 
los que unas veces por la magnitud y 
otras por la acumulacién de motivos de 
horror se recibe al leerlos una impresién 
“tremenda.”’ Ahora bien, hechos y situa- 
ciones que producen espanto las hemos 
encontrado en varios géneros literarios: 
en la tragedia, en el drama romantico, en 
la novela naturalista, por ejemplo, que 
son muy conocidos. Pero las modernas 
creaciones del ‘“tremendismo”’ espafiol 
presentan evidentemente caracteres dis- 
tintos. Lo que sucede en las novelas con- 
tempordneas y se califica de ‘“‘tremen- 
dismo” corresponde indudablemente a 
una nueva tipologia literaria, a una sensi- 
bilidad no conocida anteriormente. Sin 
embargo, su caracterizacién no me parece 
facil, y este breve ensayo no pasa de ser 
una primera tentativa exploratoria, que 
habria de tener continuacién en un 
estudio mds detenido y extenso. 

Dentro de las posibilidades que el 
tiempo disponible en esta sesién me ofrece, 
no puedo ir mas allé de un rApido examen 
de algunas modernas novelas “‘tremendis- 
tas,’ reconocidas como obras maestras 
de distinguidos escritores de la Espafia 
actual. He seleccionado cuatro: dos 
novelas de Camilo José Cela, La familia 


* A paper read at the 37th Annual Meeting 
of the AATSP, Chicago, December 29-30, 1955. 
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de Pascual Duarte y La Colmena; una de 
Carmen Laforet, Nada; y una de Sebas- 
tidn Juan Arbé, Tino Costa. Estos libros 
ejemplifican diferentes tipos de novela y 
han tenido gran éxito, de critica y de 
publico. Voy a examinar sucintamente el 
desarrollo de la accién de sus personajes. 
En La familia de Pascual Duarte’ un 
condenado a muerte, Pascual, relata su 
dolorosa vida, llena de angustia, en 
memorias escritas poco antes de que se 
cumpla, respecto de él, el terrible fallo 
de la justicia. Hijo de un alcohdlico y de 
una mujer perversa, sin otra instruccién 
que la minima requerida para leer y 
escribir, este pobre hombre va siendo 
empujado por las circunstancias a una 
serie de actos horrendos. Causa por efecto 
del terror la muerte de su mujer infiel, y 
mata con sus propias manos al amante de 
su mujer, a su propia madre y a uno de 
los ricos del pueblo. Sin embargo, Pascual 
Duarte no es un hombre fundamental- 
mente malo. Tampoco es, evidentemente, 
un hombre fundamentalmente bueno. Las 
atrocidades que comete tienen, en el 
libro de Cela, si no una justificacién, sf 
una explicacién humana. Los hechos se 
encadenan fatalmente en una sucesién de 
motivos que le impulsan a matar, y su 
presién es tal que solamente un hombre 
de sensibilidad y ética muy superiores a 
las suyas hubiera podido resistir tan 
formidable {mpetu y no caer en la 
abominacién del crimen. Lo ‘‘tremendo” 
no es, asi, que este hombre, movido por 
instintos humanos primarios, prive de la 
vida a cuatro personas, una de ellas su 
madre, sino que los hechos se enlacen de 
tal modo que le fuercen irresistiblemente 
a obrar como lo hizo, convirtiéndose 
aparentemente en un monstruo. 


La calidad exculpatoria de las cireuns- 
tancias es innegable en el caso de Pascual 
Duarte. En el prélogo de la edicién cuyo 
ejemplar tengo a la vista, el doctor 
Gregorio Marafién examina los dos as- 
pectos del problema humano de este 
criminal feroz mediante un didlogo en el 
que uno de los opinantes dice: “Para mi 
no tiene duda de que lo que pone a este 
libro en la categoria de lo no comitin, no 
es la pasién que inspira su argumento, ni 
la perfecta y no buscada maestria con 
que se cuentan en sus paginas, con 
hermosa sencillez, los sucesos mds extra- 
ordinarios, sino eso, diffcil de comprender 
a primera vista: que Pascual Duarte es 
una buena persona y que su tragedia es 
—y por eso es tragedia sobrehumana—la 
de un infeliz que casi no tiene mas remedio 
que ser, una vez y otra, criminal; cuando 
pudiera haber sido, con el mismo barro 
con que esta hecho, el vecino mas honrado 
de su lugar extremefio. Lo que da aspecto 
de truculencia a este relato, y esto si es 
puro truco, si bien legitimo y bien logrado, 
es el artificio con que el autor nos distrae 
para que no reparemos en que Duarte es 
mejor persona que sus victimas y que sus 
arrebatos criminosos representan una 
suerte de abstracta y barbara pero 
innegable justicia.”’ 

El juicio de Marafién es exacto. Pero 
como en una sociedad civilizada la justicia 
tiene que administrarse imparcialmente 
y por jueces designados para ello, Duarte 
adquiere el cardcter juridico de criminal, 
atin siendo peores que él sus victimas. Por 
ello se dice en otro lugar del citado 
prélogo: ‘“‘Asfi pues, la justicia cumple con 
su deber enviando a la horca a los que, 
como Duarte, hacen la justicia por su 
propia mano, y acierta, al dar sélo una 
categoria secundaria, de atenuante, a la 
consideracién de que tal vez pudiera el 
brazo'armado de violencia, estar movido 
por la razén.” Todo ello es horrible, 
“tremendo,” desde cualquier punto de 
vista que se considere. 

El caso de Tino Costa* es muy distinto. 
Hijo natural de una excelente mujer a 
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quien la desgracia impidié casarse con su 
prometido, Tino sufre en su infancia y 
en su adolescencia los efectos de la 
desestimacién que en los pueblos pequefios 
recae sobre quienes no son hijos legitimos, 
de legitimo matrimonio. Es objeto de 
desdenes, de burlas y malos tratos, que 
en su fina sensibilidad de artista suscitan 
oscuras reacciones de angustia y estimulos 
anormales de conducta. Inadaptable al 
ambiente de su pueblo, huye de él por 
primera vez llevandose consigo a una 
infeliz muchacha, Sia, forastera recién 
llegada a la que facilmente seduce. Con 
ella, enamorada y sumisa, vive algtin 
tiempo en la ciudad, pero de pronto se le 
ocurre volver al pueblo y deja a la 
desventurada en un abandono que la 
conduce a la prostitucién y a la muerte. 
Ya en el pueblo y rodeado de la general 
antipatia, Tino se siente atraido por la 
muchacha mas distinguida y hermosa de 
la localidad, Mila, que estaba préxima a 
casarse con un estimable joven convecino, 
el mds rico de |a comarca. Ella se enamora 
profundamente de Tino y rompe el com- 
promiso de boda. Fascinada la muchacha, 
principian unas relaciones diffciles que 
Tino—no por desamor, sino por im- 
precisas motivaciones entre las que parece 
destacarse el deseo de no perjudicar a 
Mila-—corta sin explicaciones huyendo a 
la ciudad, donde vive entre gentes de la 
peor clase. Venciendo grandes dificul- 
tades, va Mila a buscarlo, acompafiada 
de su tio, al propio tiempo que él regresa 
al pueblo y vive de nuevo en casa de su 
madre. Pero con ésta vivia ahora también 
una jovencita huérfana, Sileta, que habfa 
sido siempre como la hermana menor de 
Tino, y estaba comprometida para 
‘asarse con un amigo de éste. A los pocos 
dias, en una noche de horror, Tino— 
impulsado por oscuros méviles derivados 
de la angustia, de la soledad espiritual y 
quizA de una raiz de libido—penetra por 
una ventana en el cuarto de Sileta y la 
estrangula. Tino huye, pero la gente del 
pueblo, indignada por el horrible asesinato, 
persigue al criminal, y aplicandole una 
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justicia también primitiva y barbara, lo 
castiga con la pena de lapidacién. La 
madre de Tino pierde la raz6n al ver a su 
hijo muerto, y Mila se suicida, siempre 
enamorada, cuando al volver al pueblo se 
entera de lo sucedido. 

E] caso de Tino Costa es un poco 
desconcertante. La conducta de este 
hombre causa la desgracia de cuatro 
mujeres que lo amaron: su madre, Sia, 
Mila y Sileta. A esta ultima la asesiné 
brutalmente, y el pueblo, que siempre lo 
habia mirado con desprecio y animadver- 
siédn, ve en él un monstruo y lo mata a 
pedradas como a un perro rabioso. ¢Pero 
era realmente un monstruo de ferocidad? 
¢No seria mds bien un enfermo mental? 
¢No se deberfa su extrafia conducta a que 
llevaba en el subconsciente las cicatrices 
indelebles de {ntimas lesiones morales? 
éQué fatales motivaciones habfa en el 
subsuelo de su personalidad para im- 
pulsarle a una conducta de espantosas 
consecuencias para las cuatro mujeres que 
lo amaron y a quienes él am6é también? 
En esto reside precisamente el “tremen- 
dismo” de la novela. Hay en toda ella 
como una tensiédn dolorosa que parece 
envolver al pueblo entero. Pero la noble 
y limpia pasién amorosa de Mila y la 
insuperable angustia vital de Tino son 
los ejes del ‘‘tremendo”’ horror palpitante 
y fatidico caracteristico de esta novela. 

E] “‘tremendismo” de Nada’ es de otra 
indole. No hay en esta obra crimenes, ni 
mas derramamiento de sangre que el de la 
de uno de sus personajes al degollarse con 
la navaja de afeitar. Pero corre por todas 
sus pdginas el estremecimiento de un 
dolor intimo e inevitable que por 
diferentes causas sufren intensamente las 
seis personas que, unidas por el parentesco 
y separadas por ei desvio, conviven en 
un destartalado piso de la barcelonesa 
calle de Aribau. La noble y dulce viejecita 
sobre cuyo coraz6n de madre han caido 
todos los infortunios. La hija, solterona 
y malhumorada, en antiguos amores con 
el hombre casado para quien trabaja como 
secretaria, situacién comprometida que 


la lleva a ingresar en un convento. El 
hijo Roman, artista malogrado, que se 
dedica a sucios negocios de contrabando, 
cuyo suicidio pone fin a una vida llena de 
perversidades. E] otro hijo, Juan, pintor 
sin talento artistico y pobre enfermo que 
lleva una existencia de privaciones, casado 
con una mujer, Gloria, persona de escasas 
luces. Y Andrea, protagonista y relatora 
de la novela, jovencita huérfana que se 
trasladé a Barcelona para estudiar en la 
Universidad viviendo con su abuela y sus 
tios, y cuyas vicisitudes en la célula 
familiar donde cayé por desgracia suya y 
en sus relaciones escolares constituyen el 
contenido central del libro. 

La vida de las seis personas es una con- 
tinua tortura. Sufre la abuela viendo sufrir 
a sus hijos, que al parecer se odian. Sufre 
la hija por la frustracién irremediable de 
su vida. Sufre el hijo Roman por efecto de 
morbosos complejos de su existencia 
turbia. Sufre Juan por su fracaso y su 
miseria. Y sufre su mujer, Gloria, por los 
malos tratos que recibe. También sufre 
Andrea, en la fria soledad de aquel nicleo 
familiar sin carifio, haciendo frente ella 
sola, incomprendida, a las dificultades de 
su vida de estudiante pobre. Hay en la 
novela otros personajes que dan variedad 
al relato y alivian de tanto en tanto la 
tensién de los episodios dolorosos. 

E] “‘tremendismo” de Nada consiste en 
el sufrimiento constante, diario, de las 
seis personas que comparten en dura con- 
vivencia el piso de la calle de Aribau,* 
arrastrando como pesada cadena el 
dramatismo de unas vidas en las que no 
hay esperanza alguna de mejoramiento y 
en las que tampoco se disfruta la tregua 
de pasajeras alegrias. Destilan las paginas 
de la novela—aunque sdélo la abuela y la 
nieta inspiran simpatia al lector—la 
angustia terrible del dolor irremediable. 
Unicamente para Andrea, la joven 


estudiante, brilla el sol de una ilusién 
cuando después de un afio de sufrimiento 
y de lucha se dispone a trasladarse a 
Madrid en mejores condiciones de vida. 
En La Colmena®’ el radio de la accién 
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novelesca se amplia a un grupo mucho 
mayor de personas. Ya no es el niicleo 
familiar o de convecinos de un pueblo. 
Son ciento sesenta personas en aquel 
Madrid de 1942, que sufria las conse- 
cuencias inmediatas de la guerra. En la 
complicada estructura de esta obra se 
percibe como un vinculo, que es para 
todos o casi todos los personajes el eslabén 
de primero o de segundo grado que los 
une al “café de dofia Rosa’’—un café 
tipicamente madrilefio al que muchos de 
ellos concurren—eje o centro de la 
original novela. 

Se titula La Colmena, pero no son las 
personas a quienes se refiere ordenadas 
y laboriosas abejas, instaladas en melfficas 
celdas. Los ciento sesenta personajes, 
dice el autor, ‘“‘bullen—no corren,” por 
las paginas de la novela. Efectivamente, 
“bullen’”’ como microbios o bacterias en 
gotas de agua corrompida. Bullen a im- 
pulsos de las mds bajas pasiones, de los 
vicios mds repugnantes, de los intereses 
mis reprobables, de la miseria mAs 
espantosa. No hay en todo el pequefio y 
denso libro una sola accién elevada y 
noble. La mayor parte de los personajes 
son seres cafdos, desventurados, sin 
esperanza de mejoramiento en sus vidas 
frustradas. Abundan los malvados, y de 
los buenos pocos son los que no parecen 
tontos, que es también una forma de la 
desgracia. 

Sélo hay en el relato un crimen mis- 
terioso, que no causa emocién alguna. 
Aqui lo “tremendo” consiste en el curso 
de tantas vidas infortunadas y miserables, 
u odiosas, en que dentro de todas las 
celdas de la ‘“‘colmena”’ se sufre o se hace 
algo malo. El lector experimenta una 
sensacién de angustia, porque los hechos 
relatados son de una verosimilitud in- 
dudable y el lenguaje en que habla la 
gente es de una expresividad perfecta. 
Claro que no todos los habitantes del 
Madrid de 1942 eran asf, ni vivian tal 
como en la novela se presentan, pero no 
puede negarse que una gran parte de la 
poblacién aparece fielmente retratada en 


sus paginas. También hay que decir, para 
ser exactos, que seres humanos semejantes 
y vidas parecidas se encuentran actual- 
mente en todas las grandes ciudades de 
la Europa occidental. 

Con lo dicho hasta ahora queda breve- 
mente expuesto el contenido de las cuatro 
novelas tipicas del género “tremendista,”’ 
acerca de cuyo mérito no es mi propdsito 
tratar en el presente estudio, que no es de 
critica de cada obra sino de examen de 
lo que me parece comiin a todas. 

El problema a discutir podria formu- 
larse del siguiente modo: ¢En qué con- 
siste el ‘‘tremendismo” de una parte de la 
novelistica espahola contempordnea? 
éCual es su manifestacién literaria? 
qué se diferencia lo “‘tremendo” de estas 
novelas de lo terrorifico y horroroso de 
otros géneros literarios anteriores? Antes 
de examinar directamente estos puntos, 
debo exponer algunas ideas previas que 
sirven para situar el problema en el 
movimiento literario y filoséfico. 

La novela ha ido evolucionando, como 
lo sefialé Ortega y Gasset hace treinta 
afios,® de la narracién de los hechos a la 
presentacién de los tipos humanos. He 
aqui sus palabras: “‘Ahora bien, si oteamos 
la evolucién de la novela desde sus 
comienzos hasta nuestros dias, veremos 
que el género se ha ido desplazando desde 
la pura narracién, que era s6lo alusiva, a 
la rigorosa presentacién. En un principio, 
la novedad del tema podia consentir que 
el lector gozase con la mera narracién. 
La aventura le interesaba, como nos 
interesa la relacién de lo acontecido a unas 
personas que amamos. Pero pronto dejan 
de atraer los temas por si mismos, y 
entonces lo que complace no es tanto el 
destino o la aventura de los personajes, 
sino la presencia de éstos. Nos complace 
verlos directamente, penetrar en su in- 
terior, entenderlos, sentirnos inmersos en 
su mundo o atmésfera. De narrativo o 
indirecto se ha ido haciendo el género 
descriptivo o directo.” Por ello Ortega 
decia que “la materia de la novela es, 
ante todo, psicologia imaginada.... No 
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en la invencién de acciones sino en la 
invencién de almas interesantes veo yo el 
mejor porvenir del género novelesco.” 

Efectivamente, la novela ha_ ido 
siguiendo la trayectoria que el gran 
pensador le trazaba ya en 1925. La novela 
moderna es eso, la presentacién de tipos 
humanos interesantes, imaginados por el 
novelista, pero que pudieran existir y que 
sin duda se parecen a otros que realmente 
existen. Lo que nos interesa no son las 
aventuras, la trama, sino penetrar en 
cémo son los personajes, a través de sus 
acciones o de sus palabras. 

Con arreglo a estas ideas no cabe duda 
que las novelas “‘tremendistas” son por 
todos conceptos novelas modernas, 
ajustadas a la evolucién de este género 
literario. Consisten en la presentacién 
de tipos humanos que nos interesan por 
algo: por su desgracia, por su anormali- 
dad, por su energia, por su angustia, por 
su miseria, por elementos ligados a pre- 
ocupaciones de la vida contempordnea. 
La modernidad de estas obras no consiste 
simplemente en la fecha de su com- 
posicién, sino en la sustancia de su con- 
tenido. Son novelas de nuestro tiempo. 

Cabe preguntar si hay en el “tremen- 
dismo”’ un contenido filoséfico, y no falta 
quien crea que est4n inspiradas en una 
corriente existencialista. Estoy lejos de 
pensar que haya en estas novelas una 
trascendencia filosdfica, como guia o 
propdésito. Pero es preciso recordar que 
toda la intelectualidad espafiola del 
presente siglo esté formada en el ambiente 
de las ideas y de las ensefianzas de 
Unamuno y de Ortega, ambos existen- 
cialistas. El sentimiento tragico de la 
vida del hombre de carne y hueso, que con 
pasién verdaderamente hispdnica revelé 
Unamuno, forma parte de las intuiciones 
del espafiol de nuestro tiempo y de la 
preocupacién de cuantos reflexionan sobre 
los problemas fundamentales del ser 
humano. El principio de que: “Yo soy yo 
y mi circunstancia” y la filosofia de la 
“raz6n vital” han ensanchado el circulo 
de las meditaciones de los estudiosos més 


modernos, discfpulos directos o indirectos 
de Ortega y Gasset, y han trascendido a 
la intimidad pensante de las jdévenes 
generaciones intelectuales. Si hay un 
subsuelo filosdfico en la novela “‘tre- 
mendista”—y éste es un punto muy 
debatible—habra de ser sin duda de 
contextura existencialista. Porque puede 
asegurarse que no se percibe en ella el 
menor reflejo de otra corriente filoséfica, 


‘ni de otra doctrina fundamental. 


éCémo consideran estas novelas sus 
autores? Las siguientes palabras de 
Camilo José Cela interpretan probable- 
mente de una manera exacta el pensa- 
miento de los demas novelistas del 
“tremendismo.” “Mi novela La Colmena 
no es otra cosa que un palido reflejo, 
que una humilde sombra de la cotidiana, 
Aspera, entrafiable y dolorosa realidad.” 
Parece que el autor de la famosa y original 
novela est4 sefialando los perfiles del 
realismo. Y sigue diciendo: “Esta novela 
mia no aspira a ser md4s cosa—ni menos, 
ciertamente—que un trozo de vida 
narrado paso a paso, sin reticencias, sin 
extrafias tragedias, sin caridad, como la 
vida discurre, exactamente como la vida 
discurre. Queramos 0 no queramos.”’ La 
caracterizacién del realismo _literario 
aparece bien clara. Pero Cela no quiere 
clasificarse en un encasillado literario. 
Por ello escribe después: ‘“‘La novela no 
sé si es realista, o idealista, o naturalista, 
o costumbrista, o lo que sea. Tampoco me 
preocupa demasiado. Que cada cual le 
ponga la etiqueta que quiera. Uno esta 
acostumbrado a todo.”’ Nétese cémo Ex 
abundantia cordis, dejéndose llevar de su 
espontaneidad, menciona en _ primer 
término la “etiqueta” realista, que es la 
que verdaderamente corresponde a su 
libro y a las demds novelas del género 
“tremendista.” 

Realismo, si, zpero se diferencia en algo 
del realismo de los grandes novelistas de 
la segunda mitad del siglo XIX? Yo 
percibo dos grandes diferencias, que voy 
a explicar. En la novela realista de la 
pasada centuria hay muchas veces una 
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gran proporcién de regionalismo y de 
costumbrismo, por ejemplo en las de 
Pereda, y no falta el costumbrismo, ni 
el ambiente local, en las que no son 
regionalistas, como las de Galdés, segtin 
vemos en Fortunata y Jacinta, la gran 
novela de una zona de Madrid. Por el 
contrario, el emplazamiento local no tiene 
la menor importancia en La familia de 
Pascual Duarte, ni en Tino Costa, por 
mds que en este libro se hacen numerosas 
referencias al pueblo. Para Nada bastaba 
que hubiera Universidad donde estudiara 
la protagonista, y en cuanto a La Colmena 
la dosis de madrilefiismo es insignificante, 
pues la costumbre de ir de tertulia al café 
no ha sido privativa de la capital de 
“spafia. Claro que toda accién ha de 
desarrollarse en algin lugar, pero el 
ambiente local no es factor de interés en 
el “tremendismo.”’ La otra diferencia, que 
es fundamental, consiste en que la novela 
realista del siglo XIX procuré reflejar 
la vida en sus variadas manifestaciones, 


mientras que el “‘tremendismo”’ recoge 


casi exclusivamente lo doloroso, lo 
amargo, lo que causa sufrimiento y 
angustia a los espafioles de nuestro 
tiempo. No es que fueran novelas de 
plicido optimismo y existencias de color 
de rosa las del pasado siglo, pues no 
faltaron en ellas crimenes y desventuras, 
pero procuraron imprimir sus autores un 
equilibrio de realidades en el conjunto del 
relato. No sucede esto, como sabemos, en 
el ‘“tremendismo,’”’ donde predomina 
absolutamente lo terrible y espantoso. 

El ‘‘tremendismo” no es, evidente- 
mente, idealista; menos atin que costum- 
brista. Ahora bien, como en el naturalismo 
abundan también las cosas truculentas y 
espantosas, los problemas terribles y los 
seres humanos algo monstruosos, pudiera 
pensarse que el “‘tremendismo” es algo 
asi como un nuevo naturalismo. Conviene 
examinar este punto. El naturalismo se 
diferencia del “tremendismo”’ en lo mismo 
que se distingue del realismo. Los 
novelistas del naturalismo tuvieron la 
preocupacién de plantear en sus obras 


graves problemas bioldgicos, sociales, 
etc., con un criterio experimental y 
cientifista. Los realistas y los ‘“‘tremen- 
distas’’ se acercan mas al médulo de que 
sus novelas sean “como un espejo puesto 
a la orilla del camino.’’ Abundan en ellas 
los grandes problemas del ser humano, 
porque ‘asf es la vida,”’ pero no se piensa 
en las causas ni en las soluciones. La 
diferencia respecto del naturalismo es 
por consiguiente, fundamental. 

Hasta ahora he sefialado caracteres 
negativos. El ‘‘tremendismo” es 
idealismo, ni realismo costumbrista, ni 
naturalismo. Tampoco, por supuesto, 
clasicismo ni romanticismo. qué 
consiste, pues? Téngase en cuenta que en 
las caracterizaciones artisticas no puede 
haber tanta precisién como en las de los 
vegetales, tan distintos los cereales de las 
leguminosas, 0 los animales, tan diferentes 
los mamfferos de los ofidios. En las formas 
literarias hay interpenetraciones que 
modifican los perfiles y los caracteres. 
Por ello es dificil intentar una caracteriza- 
cién del ‘‘tremendismo.”’ Sin embargo, 
yo me aventuro a decir que es el resultado 
de la aplicacién de la técnica realista en 
la novela para reflejar las inquietudes, 
los sufrimientos, las frustraciones y la 
angustia de nuestro tiempo. Es decir, lo 
“tremendo” de la vida actual, que no es 
lo mismo que lo ‘“‘tremendo” de otras 
épocas. Siempre hubo para el ser humano 
desventuras, contrariedades y  padeci- 
mientos, pero han ido cambiando en las 
transformaciones de la existencia indi- 
vidual y social. Al presente tenemos 
dificultades, dolores y angustias propias 
de] tiempo en que vivimos. La sensibilidad 
del escritor capta lo ‘‘tremendo” de ahora 
y procura reflejarlo, presentarlo, en sus 
novelas. Asi ha nacido el ‘“‘tremendismo,”’ 
que por sus rafices de contemporaneidad se 
distingue fundamentalmente de todos los 
géneros literarios que con anterioridad— 
como, por ejemplo, la tragedia, el drama 
romantico o la novela naturalista—se 
inspiraron también en los infortunios y 
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en los sufrimientos de los hombres y de 
las mujeres. 

No hay, pues, en las novelas a que me 
refiero novedad en la técnica. La novedad 
reside en los temas, o mas bien en la 
sensibilidad {intima de los personajes que 
en las nuevas obras se presentan, reflejo, 
al fin, de nuestro tiempo. Y tal vez fuera 
mejor decir: de la angustia de nuestro 
tiempo. 

Dentro de esta unidad fundamental se 
perciben en la produccién “‘tremendista”’ 
las naturales variantes. Asi en el estilo, 
por ejemplo, Nada y mas atin Tino Costa 
recuerdan mucho la morosidad realista del 
siglo pasado, mientras que La familia de 
Pascual Duarte y sobre todo La Colmena 
buscan la expresividad en una forma 
cortada y grafica de las frases, especial- 
mente del didlogo. 

Debo decir también que en algunas 
obras ‘‘tremendistas” hay gran crudeza 
de expresién—una crudeza tremenda—al 
reproducir con exactitud la manera como 
realmente hablan las personas reales 
semejantes a las imaginadas. Nunca se 
habia empleado tal libertad de lenguaje 
en obras anteriores calificadas de 
correctas. Pero ahora, al parecer, los 
lectores no se escandalizan al ver impresas 
palabras y frases de color subido que ellos 
usan también en sus conversaciones 
corrientes. 

Me queda por tratar un punto: la 
valoracién del ‘‘tremendismo” como ten- 
dencia tipica de la moderna novela 
espafiola. No desconozco que esta clase de 
creaciones literarias carece todavia de la 
perspectiva histérica necesaria para un 


acertado enfoque de la critica. No me 
parece de utilidad compararla con las 
demas tendencias de la novelistica de 
ahora. El valor del ‘‘tremendismo”’ de- 
penderdé del mérito de las obras que este 
movimiento literario produzca, y es 
pronto para un enjuiciamiento — bien 
fundado. Hasta la fecha han aparecido 
como una docena de novelas estimables, 
algunas excelentes, que el ptiblico recibe 
con fruicién, tal vez porque gusta de man- 
jares fuertemente condimentados. Es 
posible que el ‘‘tremendismo”’ se oriente 
hacia una superacién selectiva que dé a 
sus novelas una mayor dimensién de 
profundidad en el andlisis de la angustia 
de la vida actual con cierta penetracién 
filosé6fica, aunque sin caer en la deforma- 
cién de las obras de tesis. Si como logro 
pueden parecer hasta ahora todavia poco, 
como iniciacién y promesa poseen efectivo 
valor. 


NOTAS 


' La familia de Pascual Duarte, por Camilo 
José Cela, prélogo de Gregorio Marafidn. 4a 
edicién. Ediciones del Zodiaco. Barcelona. 

2 Tino Costa, por Sebastidn Juan Arbdé. Edi- 
ciones Destino. Barcelona. 

3 Nada, por Carmen Laforet. Ediciones Des- 
tine. Barcelona. 

‘La calle de Aribau, que principia precisa- 
mente en la plaza de la Universidad, es una de 
las calles t{picas del Ensanche de Barce- 
Jona, en la que viven estudiantes, empleados y 
en general personas de la llamada clase media. 
5 La Colmena, por Camilo José Cela. EMECE 
Editores, S.A. Buenos Aires. Es de notar que 
esta novela se publicé fuera de Espafia. 

6 Ideas sobre la novela. Obras Completas. José 
Ortega y Gasset. Tomo 111. 2a edicién. Revista 
de Occidente. Madrid. 
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I. INTRODUCCION 


Sumamente temerario seria el que 
tratara de precisar los limites de esas 
extensas zonas que solemos llamar 
“géneros literarios,’’ y ciertamente no lo 
intentaremos aqui. Sin embargo, sabido 
es que todo el mundo habla de novelas, de 
poesia épica o lirica, de comedias y hasta 
de ensayos. Tal habito es sin duda con- 
secuencia de la tradicién preceptista y 
codificadora ya perceptible en la Poética 
de Aristétles y cultivada tanto en los 
siglos XVIII y XIX. Pero con el trans- 
curso del tiempo han nacido nuevas 
naciones y nuevas literaturas cuyas 
obras no han correspondido siempre al 
marco tedrico previamente establecido. 
Consta que la literatura, como Ja vida 
humana de la que es una manifestacién, 
comparte de la historicidad de todo 
proceso vital, que es proteica y que no 
pueden contenerla por mucho tiempo los 
“géneros” derivados del pasado, herencia 
inflexible y anticuada. Expresado otro 
rasgo de este concepto en una pardfrasis 
de Benedetto Croce hecha por un critico 
cubano, reza asi: ‘‘La dimensién légica del 
espiritu se agota en el intelecto; la dimen- 
sién estética dispone de la imaginacién 
y la sensibilidad. De ahi que las obras 
literarias rebasen, en muchos casos, la 
vieja clasificacién.’”! 

En la zona literaria denominada ensayo 
se entrecruzan elementos de otras cate- 
gorias literarias, principalmente de la 
didactica y la poesia. El] ensayista expone 
sus nociones con el intento de comunicar 
su criterio en torno a un asunto, pero no 
ordena sus ideas ni las concibe friamente 
como lo harfa un tratadista, sino que 
reflejan éstas una efusidn mas viva y un 
estilo mds plastico que los de los libros de 
ensefianza. E] ensayo nos da una idea de 


cémo el autor quiere que consideremos su 
tema, siempre dentro de los limites del 
tiempo y del espacio de los cuales dispone. 
Reflejo de la personalidad y del humor 
peculiares del autor, el ensayo comparte 
del cardcter histérico de toda creacién 
humana y es asi espejo grande 0 pequefio, 
claro o empafiado, de la época en que vive 
su autor. Un ensayista puede o no sim- 
patizar con su mundo pero, a pesar suyo, 
forma parte de dicho mundo y, quiera o 
no quiera, algo de él contagia sus escritos. 

Notorios son los Essais de Michel de 
Montaigne y los Essays de Francis Bacon. 
Este ultimo contribuye a establecer la 
gran linea de ensayistas que son uno de 
los mayores adornos de la literatura de 
Inglaterra, pais en donde se ha cultivado 
mas el ensayo. En Espaiia llegé el ensayo 
tardiamente.? Entre sus destacados pre- 
cursores esta el monje benedectino Benito 
Jerénimo Feijé6o (1676-1764), de vivo 
espiritu, amplia sabiduria y gran curiosi- 
dad intelectual. Introduce en su pafs las 
ideas modernas de su época y sus obras, 
Teatro critico universal y Cartas eruditas 
y curiosas, son verdaderos ejemplos de 
ensayos liberales y combativos orientados 
siempre hacia la verdad. En las tiltimas 
décadas del siglo XIX hombres y educa- 
dores tan nobles como Francisco Giner de 
los Rios y Joaquin Costa, por medio de 
sus escritos ensayisticos, inspiran a 
revalorar la hispanidad a los grandes 
ensayistas que mas tarde han de conocerse 
como la generacién del 98: Ganivet, 
Unamuno, Cossfo, Azorin, D’Ors, Ortega, 
para nombrar sélo a algunos. Estos son 
los escritores a quienes les duele Espafia 
y la examinan como médicos, la sienten 
como misticos y meditan como filésofos 
sobre su destino. En el siglo XX muchos 
son los ensayistas espafioles de talento que 
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han seguido y ampliado los caminos 
abiertos por los miembros de esta insigne 
generacion.* 

El ensayo hispanoamericano, en con- 
junto, es un campo poco conocido, pues 
se ha estudiado mucho menos que la 
novela, la poesia y hasta menos que el 
teatro en la América hispana. Debido 
a varios motivos, la produccién en- 
sayistica de toda Hispanoamérica es 
todavia en muchos aspectos una terra 
incognita que sélo en los tiltimos afios ha 
sido penetrada por dos o tres atrevidos 
exploradores.* Nuestro propésito en estas 
paginas es destacar, sintetizando sus 
vidas heroicas y contribuciones 
literarias, a dos grandes prosistas del siglo 
XIX, Juan Montalvo y Eugenio Marfa 
de Hostos. A ellos con cabal justicia se les 
puede caracterizar como grandes arqui- 
tectos del ensayo hispanoamericano. Han 
colaborado, cada uno a su modo, en el 
desarrollo estético y diddctico del ensayo 
hispanoamericano y han influido en sus 
cultivadores del siglo actual. Forman 
parte de ese pequefio grupo de prohombres 
que han hecho que el ensayo en la América 
espafiola sea hasta nuestros dfas pre- 
eminentemente una tarea de reflexidén y 
participacién americanistas, con la noble 
meta de hacer de nuestro continente la 
escena de mejores experiencias humanas. 


Il. LA SEGUNDA GENERACION ROMANTICA 


Atravesada la época andrquica y 
romantica en literatura, caracterizada 
por régimenes caudillescos e inestables en 
politica, sobreviene en la sexta década del 
siglo un periodo de organizacién en 
muchas de las naciones hispanoamericanas 
que continuard hasta fines del 800. Los 
grandes esfuerzos de constituir un ver- 
dadero cardcter hispanoamericano y de 
consolidar la emanicipacién politica 


ganada de Espafia comienzan paulatina- 
mente a dar fruto. Lo que habfa parecido 
innovacién durante los primeros afios de 
independencia ahora se transforma en una 
parte permanente de la estructura social. 
Ya no existen clases hereditarias segiin el 


viejo patrén europeo; ahora las divisiones 
sociales se hacen principalmente sobre 
una base de poder, riqueza o educacién. 
Perduran las instituciones republicanas, 
en nombre cuando menos, y sus formas se 
observan de hecho aqui, nominalmente 
all4. En la educacién, tras la aparicién 
de tna variedad de influencias filoséficas 
que reemplazan la tradicién escoldstica 
de la Colonia, se imponen las doctrinas 
positivistas del socidlogo francés Auguste 
Comte y del filésofo inglés Herbert 
Spencer, doctrinas que se fundamentan en 
Ja solucién de los problemas humanos por 
el método cientifico. El positivismo se 
extiende con sefialado éxito en el Brasil, 
en México, en la Argentina y en Chile. 

Es en esta época, también, que alcanzan 
su fruicién los movimientos nacionalistas 
de México y de la Argentina. En esta 
iiltima nacién, después de la caida de 
Rosas (1852) el gobierno se organiza 
sobre las bases constitucionales de Alberdi 
y los tres primeros presidentes son hom- 
bres de letras: Mitre, Sarmiento y 
Avellaneda. Durante estos afios se origina 
la gran nacién argentina moderna, liberal, 
pacifica y préspera. En México el movi- 
miento de la Reforma, constituida sobre 
la Constitucién liberal y anticlerical de 
1857, se lleva a cabo bajo el gobierno 
republicano de don Benito Judrez y, como 
en el caso de la Argentina, se echan las 
raices de la magna reptiblica de hoy. El 
progreso ha venido a ser el lema del dia 
y en casi todas partes se le honra pero, a 
pesar de tal actitud, conviene recordar 
que la anarquia politica sigue con- 
sumiendo las entrafias de la mayoria de 
los paises hispanoamericanos y el hombre 
comtin no mejora mucho su vida social y 
politica. 

En literatura, la generacién argentina 
de 1830 capitaneada por Esteban Eche- 
verria, que habia introducido el romanti- 
cismo en Hispanoamérica, comienza a 
abandonar la escena y el movimiento 
mismo se convierte en una tradicién. Pero 
contintia este romanticismo, mientras se 
tradicionaliza, a dedicarse a las mismas 


tareas de antaio: la conquista del paisaje 
americano, la reconstruccién del pasado 
del Nuevo Mundo y la descripcién de sus 
costumbres. La generacién de escritores 
que reemplaza a los de 1830 (nacidos de 
1830 a 1845) son también, en gran parte, 
romanticos. Se suele llamarles la segunda 
generaciOn romantica y se nota en ellos, a 
veces, un anhelo de diversidad. Su trayee- 
toria literaria, en general, va del costum- 
brismo al realismo. Retienen muchas de 
ellos las imagenes, el vocabulario y la mé- 
trica de la generacién de Echeverria pero, 
en algunos casos, otros acuden al estudio 
de los maestros de la Edad de Oro de la 
literatura espafiola o a las formas del 
siglo XVIII, tales como la oda o la silva 
que empleaban Meléndez, Quintana, 
Gallego en Espafia y Bello, Olmedo y 
Heredia en América. Y esto lo hacfan no 
sélo los poetas sino también prosistas 
como el ecuatoriano Juan Montalvo y el 
peruano Ricardo Palma. 

Los escritores mds  caracteristicos, 
poetas y prosistas, de esta segunda 
generacién romantica y de la generacién 
que les sigue (nacidos de 1845 a 1865), son 
luchadores y constructores, dignos here- 
deros de Bello y Heredia, Sarmiento y 
Mitre. Para ellos, como para éstos, la 
literatura es una forma de servicio ptiblico, 
dedicados como estan a la defensa de la 
libertad y a la difusién de la verdad. 


MONTALVO 


Juan Maria Montalvo (1832-89) nace 
en una familia provinciana del Ecuador de 
escasos recursos econémicos, y toda su 
vida sufre de la pobreza. Su salud nunca 
es muy robusta, tampoco. Se educa en 
Quito, estudiando filosofia y, en la Uni- 
versidad, jurisprudencia, pero abandona 
su carrera universitaria antes de dos 
afios. En 1853 comienza a aprender 
lenguas modernas: francés, inglés e ita- 
liano, y se estrena en la literatura, publi- 
cando algunos escritos en un periddico 
liberal, propiedad de su hermano. Pasa 
los afios 1857-60 en Europa, desem- 
pehando cargos diplomaticos. Reside 
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principalmente en Paris, pero viaja a 
Italia, Suiza y Espana. Regresa al Ecua- 
dor quebrantado de salud, y el 16 de 
septiembre de 1860 envia una carta- 
desafio al presidente Garcia Moreno, 
documento que sirve de profecia de su 
actuacion civica posterior. Reza asi en 
parte: ‘“‘Algunos afios vividos lejos de mi 
patria, en el ejercicio de conocer y abor- 
recer a los déspotas de Europa, hanme en- 
sehado al mismo tiempo a conocer y 
despreciar a los tiranuelos de la América 
espafiola. Si alguna vez me resigno a 
tomar parte en nuestras pobres cosas, 
usted y cualquier otro cuya conducta 
fuera hostil a las libertades y derechos de 
los pueblos, tendran en mi un enemigo, y 
no vulgar.’”’ Pero los seis afios siguientes 
los pasa en Ambato, su pueblo natal, sin 
publicar otra palabra mas sobre la actuali- 
dad periodistica o politica de su patria. 

A principios de 1866 se comienza a 
publicar El Cosmopolita, revista quitena 
redactada totalmente por Montalvo desde 
Ambato. La oposicién que hace al go- 
bierno de Garcia Moreno le convierte en 
el blanco de ataques violentos y en el 
receptor, también, de numerosas declara- 
ciones de admiracién y apoyo. El gobierno 
pronto interrumpe la publicacién de la 
revista y Montalvo busca modo de re- 
fugiarse, abandonando el pais. Los ulti- 
mos nimeros de El Cosmopolita aparecen 
a fines de 1868 y en enero de 1869, dejan- 
dose de imprimir la revista cuando estalla 
el golpe de estado de Garcia Moreno, el 17 
de enero del tiltimo afio. Montalvo se 
destierra en Panama, luego se dirige a 
Francia. Seis afios pasa fuera del Ecuador, 
sostenido por amigos adinerados, en 
Francia, Panama, Pert y en el pueblecito 
colombiano de Ipiales, cerca de la frontera 
con Ecuador. Escribe folletos, articulos, 
ensayos sobre temas variados (paisajes, 
moral, politica, etc.) que més tarde se 
organizaran en algunos de sus mejores 
libros. Y en agosto de 1875 Garcia 
Moreno es asesinado. Al enterarse de la 
novedad, Montalvo hace su famosa 


exclamacién, que muy poco tiene de 
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exageracion: “j;Mi pluma lo maté!”’ En 
mayo de 1876 decide regresar al Ecuador 
y entra en Quito vitoreado por sus amigos 
y partidarios. 

Apenas seis meses le toca quedarse en su 
patria. Comienza a publicar El Regenera- 
dor, pero la revista aleanza sdlo cuatro 
niimeros porque otro golpe de estado y 
otro dictador le fuerzan a abandonar el 
pais por algunos meses. A su retorno se 
aisla de nuevo en Ambato, desde donde 
lanza otros ntiimeros de El Regenerador 
contra el presidente Veintemilla y escribe 
mis articulos y folletos. En 1880 se 
marcha a Panama y ahi aparecen, en 
doce entregas, Las Catilinarias, llenas de 
“odio santo”? (segtin Rubén Dario) para 
Veintemilla. Hacia fines de 1881 llega a 
Paris en su tercero y tltimo viaje a 
Europa. Lleva consigo los originales de 
tres libros: Siete tratados, Capitulos que se 
le olvidaron a Cervantes y Geometrta 


moral. Sdélo se imprimira el primero en su 
vida, los otros dos libros seran péstumos. 
Pasa algunos meses en Madrid, donde es 
recibido con Honores por Campoamor, 


Niuiiez de Arce, Castelar, Valera, etc. En 
Francia a mediados de 1886 comienza la 
publicacién de El Espectador, revista uni- 
personal, inspirada en la de Addison, que 
contiene algunos de sus mejores ensayos, 
breves, amenos y graficos. Escribe ademas 
articulos en francés para los peridédicos 
parisienses. Durara dos afios esta revista, 
ultima obra suya. Desde 1886 su salud ha 
declinado y en 1888 se enferma de 
pleuresia. Nunca logra reponerse de este 
revés, y fallece el 17 de enero de 1889. 
Montalvo es uno de los mds grandes 
prosistas que han escrito en lengua es- 
pafiola. Su grandeza nace de una con- 
juncién de varios factores. Es un polemista 
genial que dedica su pluma, quijotesca- 
mente, a promover ideales constructivos 
que nunca se realizan en su vida. Lucha 
contra los males de su patria, que también 
son los males de una gran parte de 
América: la anarquia politica, el caudi- 
llismo militar, la implacable voluntad de 
poder del clero, la ignorancia de las masas, 


los abusos administrativos, la injusticia 
social, lo cursi, la pobreza. . .. Como se ha 
visto, atacasin piedad a los déspotas de su 
patria con su prosa, la tinica arma que 
sabe manejar. No necesita de ideas nuevas 
para proseguir con su tarea; le basta la 
repeticién de unos principios antiguos y 
claros: justicia, honradez, tolerancia. Su 
larga polémica, aunque nace de una situa- 
cién politica, no es tanto politica como 
literaria. Es decir que su prosa trasciende 
los temas politicos para expandirse por el 
reino de la literatura. Atento mds a la 
lengua que a las ideas, Montalvo se 
olvida algunas veces de lo que quiere decir 
pero nunca de cémo quiere decirlo. 

Maestro extraordinario, tinico, del len- 
guaje y del estilo, Montalvo se forma 
en la lectura de los grandes cldsicos es- 
pafioles y es capaz de simular el estilo de 
muchos de los autores del Siglo de Oro, 
sobre todo el de Cervantes. Pero le falta 
la cualidad de narrador que poseia Cer- 
vantes. En cambio, su talento se presta 
magnificamente al ensayo, en el cual 
recuerda a Montaigne y Emerson. Ade- 
mas, en Montalvo siempre hay una in- 
clinacién oratoria, una tendencia a pro- 
nunciar discursos. Mas vivaz y moderno 
que los autores espafioles que le influyen, 
posee un vocabulario rico y un excelente 
sentido de ritmo, color y luz. 

Por gran parte de su obra se nota 
claramente este talento ensayistico. En 
Las Catilinarias intercala habilmente 
anécdotas para ilustrar su discurso de- 
nunciador, y en los Siete tratados en- 
cuentra el lector un sinntimero de epi- 
sodios sacados de la historia, de la 
mitologia, de muchos campos del conoci- 
miento humano, un vasto mosaico que 
sirve admirablemente para demostrar su 
tesis fundamentalmente moral. Geometria 
moral, obra de propdésito semejante, es un 
intricado tejido de alegorias y pardbolas 
que exponen las fuentes donde se nutre el 
genio creador de Montalvo. Segtin mds de 
un critico autorizado, lo que salva a los 
Capitulos que se le olvidaron a Cervantes, 
remedo de novela, son los ensayos inter- 


polados o puestos en boca de Don Qui- 
jote. No narra las aventuras del triste 
hidalgo sino que, partiendo de un co- 
mienzo de accién, viene a parar en una 
serie de ensayos sobre la pobreza, el valor, 
la inocencia en los caballeros, el decoro, 
etc. Sus ensayos varfan mucho, y dificil 
es estimarlos en orden de méritos. En sus 
iltimos afios, como se ha notado, escribe 
en El espectador cortas unidades de dis- 
curso que estan muy bien: simples, 
enérgicas, Agiles. Pero ambiciona o0, 
cuando menos, le lleva su genio a com- 
poner también ‘‘tratados’” largos, en- 
redados, opulentos. Estas obras mayores, 
los Siete tratados por ejemplo, rebosan del 
talento de prosista que posee Montalvo: 
brillantes, ritmicas, ricas en metaforas, 
aforismos y aciertos poéticos. Les falta 
una sola pero necesaria cualidad—la uni- 
dad. 

Virtuoso del estilo, Montalvo escribe 
una prosa de las mas ricas que ha pro- 
ducido el espafiol de los tiempos modernos. 
En uno de los paises menos progresistas 
de la América, apartado de las corrientes 
de ideas de la Europa contempordnea, se 
pone a crear su lengua propia, una lengua 
engendrada recreada de la lectura dvida y 
amorosa de siglos de literatura, y realiza 
asi una de las maravillas de las letras 
hispdnicas. Estampa frases, evita la 
expresién vulgar, da muestras de innu- 
merables tradiciones literarias que han 
influido en sus pAginas y evoca realidades 
con una prosa poética, concisa y lapidaria. 
Al obrar asi se acerca a la forma expresiva 
que en las generaciones posteriores ven- 
dria a conocerse por poema en prosa. No 
es una de sus glorias mds mezquinas el 
haber contribuido por su ejemplo e in- 
flujo a este aspecto de la transformacién 
de la prosa espafiola en el siglo XIX. 


IV. HOSTOS 


Si Montalvo puso la literatura sobre la 
polftica, el puertorriquefio Eugenio Marfa 
Hostos (1839-1903) hizo lo contrario, y si 
Montalvo nunca pudo ser constructor 
activo de su pueblo, a Hostos le fué dado 
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obrar en la realizacién de su ideal pre- 
dilecto—la independencia de Puerto Rico. 
Pensador austero y honrado, hombre 
estoico, severo y puro, su obra es viva y 
caudalosa. Apéstol en la lucha contra la 
barbarie, le mueven el ansia de la justicia 
y la pasién de la libertad. Como tantos 
otros de los grandes americanos, cree en el 
destino del Nuevo Mundo como patria de 
la justicia y de la bondad. Su nombre se 
oye hoy en las naciones americanas, 
rodeado de un prestigio vago, porque 
pocos saben lo que en verdad significa. 
LaAstima que sea asi; aunque Hostos nunca 
buseé la fama, es una de las grandes 
figuras continentales que merecen cono- 
cerse mejor porque encarnan un simbolo 
que nos hace falta hoy—el del hombre 
razonable y moral cuyas convicciones 
nunca flaquean. 

Hostos llega a viajar por gran parte del 
mundo hispdnico durante su vida activa y 
fecunda. A los doce ahos va a Espaiia, 
donde se queda hasta cumplir los treinta 
(1851-68). AllA conoce a varios de los 
krausistas espafioles: Pi y Margall, Sanz 
del Rio y sus discipulos, lideres todos de la 
renovacién espafiola, y con ellos trabaja 
y de ellos aprende. Estudiante voraz, lo 
devora todo: ciencia, filosofia, arte, litera- 
tura. Su educacién es temprana, sdlida, 
cldsica. Comienza a comprender el origen 
de los males que sufren Espafia y las 
patrias americanas, 0 sea la necesidad de 
una conciencia social, clara e inteligible, 
que anime la estructura politica. Concibe 
la idea de la autonomfa de las Antillas y 
trabaja activamente para su adveni-, 
miento, pero ve, al iniciarse la primera 
reptiblica espafiola, cémo el problema de 
Cuba y Puerto Rico se menosprecia 0 se 
pospone. Desilusionado, rompe con Es- 
pafia en un memorable discurso en el 
Ateneo de Madrid. 

En 1868, cuando Cuba principia su 
primera revolucién, Hostos se lanza a 
auxiliarla pero su barco se naufraga y 
nunca llega a conocer la isla. Hace, en- 
tonces, una recorrida por las Américas, 
explicando desde el foro y la p&gina im- 
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presa la lucha de los libertadores antilla- 
nos. Dondequiera que detiene sus pasos 
interviene en pro de la libertad y de la 
civilizacién. En 1879 establece su _resi- 
dencia en la tinica Antilla libre, en Santo 
Domingo, con la esperanza de ganar 
partidarios para la confederacién antillana 
que tanto anhela. Trae también otro 
propésito mds inmediato: el de educar 
maestros que después formarfan a todo el 
pueblo. Establece la primera escuela 
normal, donde implanta una ensefanza 
moderna, basada en la ciencia positiva. 
Poco a poco, con el paso de los afios, crece 
el influjo de su doctrina y se definen los 
contornos de la extraordinaria obra que 
lleva a cabo en el pequefio pais. Moral e 
intelectualmente su hazafia es digna de 
compararse con la de Bello en Chile, la de 
Sarmiento en la Argentina y la de Giner 
de los Rios en Espafia. Diez afios tran- 
quilos y productivos (1889-98) pasa luego 
Hostos en Chile, dedicado a la ensefianza. 
Participa en la reforma de las escuelas, 
apoyando la modernizacién de los planes 
de estudios y de los métodos, y toma parte 
también en la ensefianza universitaria. El 
pais lo honra y la ciudad de Santiago le 
declara hijo adoptivo. 

Pero nunca logra olvidar sus ansias de 
la libertad antillana. La intervencién de 
los Estados Unidos en la lucha cubana por 
la independencia despierta grandes es- 
peranzas en él. Amarga es la decepcién de 
este antiguo admirador de la patria de 
Jefferson cuando comprende que la poli- 
tica norteamericana no permitirad que se 
realicen los deseos de los puertorriquefios 
sedientos de libertad. Vuelve descorazo- 
nado a Santo Domingo en 1900 a renovar 
sus tareas pedagdégicas y libertarias. 
Trabaja sin descanso como es su costum- 
bre. Trastornos polfticos dan un sem- 
blante cadtico a la isla y en 1903 expira 
después de una enfermedad stibita y 
corta, aparentemente ligera. Pedro Hen- 
riquez Urefia afirma certeramente que 
“‘murié de asfixia moral.’’® 

Vasta es la obra de Hostos; la edicién 
de sus escritos completos alcanza veinte 


volimenes. Es en gran parte el producto 
de un maestro, sobre todo de un maestro 
de ética. Atin en los escritos que no tienen 
proposito diddctico, Hostos no puede 
dejar de aconsejar, discutir principios o 
explicar doctrinas. Su preocupacién ética 
siempre esta presente. Es una ética 
racionalista: cree que cuando se conoce el 
bien, se le lleva a la prdctica; que el mal 
es un error que cometen los ignorantes. 
Suefia con el bien humano y exalta la fe 
en perseguir y adquirir la verdad. Se 
esclaviza al fin humanitario de educar al 
hombre en la ética racional tal como él la 
concibe. 

Esta tendencia de preferir la accién, o 
sea la conducta ética, al arte afecta irre- 
mediablemente su obra. Le lleva al ex- 
tremo de renunciar la vocacién literaria, 
sospecharla, y hasta aborrecerla. Conje- 
tura conflictos posibles entre la belleza y 
el bien; desconfia y rechaza a los autores 
que no se conforman a servir al hombre, 
a construir para la humanidad y a alentar 
a los descorazonados. Tuvo en su juven- 
tud, sin duda alguna, dotes singulares de 
artista literario y ambiciones de éxito en 
el mundo de las letras. Pero, como él 
mismo declara, una “crisis de cardcter” le 
hizo considerar que la actividad literaria 
era “‘el oficio de los ociosos’”’ y consagra su 
pluma preferentemente a propdsitos di- 
dacticos. 

Hace versos, teatro, relatos lfricos, 
hasta mitisica, para su intimidad personal 
y familar. Su novela poética, La peregrina- 
cién de Bayodn (1862), es una alegoria de 
su pasién por la libertad y la justicia en 
América. No vale por su fin diddctico sino 
por la visién que comunica de la vida y 
del paisaje antillanos y por lo novedoso de 
su prosa intima, matizada, viva, apa- 
sionada e imaginativa. Pero la prosa de 
esta novela extrafia, escrita cuando el 
autor tenia sélo veinticuatro afios, no es 
el lenguaje caracteristico de su madurez. 
La peregrinacién queda como muestra de 
la potencialidad creadora de Hostos y, 


. Junta con Jnda (1878), sentimental relato 


de sus amores, y Cuentos a mi hijo (1878), 
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da una idea de lo que pudiera haber 
escrito como autor imaginativo. 

Su estilo caracteristico, el de sus libros 
mds conocidos, nace de una negacién 
deliberada de toda cualidad intima, todo 
elemento personal e individual, y de un 
esfuerzo por construir una prosa al modo 
de los krausistas y positivistas. Busca la 
eficacia diddctica, tiende a las abstrac- 
ciones, exhibe una manfa simétrica al 
construir sus periodos con miembros para- 
lelos o opuestos. Su pensamiento, con toda 
su nobleza, sinceridad y sistematizacién, 
no es original ni demuestra ninguna apti- 
tud teédrica. En cambio, el radio de sus 
conocimientos y su curiosidad intelectual 
son largos, muy largos, como bien lo 
prueba la variedad de tépicos y opiniones 
que ostentan sus tratados, lecciones, 
discursos, cartas y articulos. Su libro mas 
representativo es la Moral social (1888). 
En él poco interesan al lector las paginas 
donde expone su tesis en la prosa del tipo 
que se acaba de describir. La fuerza y 
brillo de su estilo irrumpen, sin embargo, 
cuando Hostos trata de las varias activi- 
dades de la vida (la politica, las pro- 
fesiones, la escuela, la industria), y culmi- 
nan en el capitulo donde expone sus ideas 
sobre el empleo del tiempo en la civiliza- 
cién tal como él la concibe. 

Hostos nunca pierde su don de orador. 
Su discurso mds notable es, sin duda, el 
que pronuncié en la investidura de sus 
primeros discipulos en la Escuela Normal 
de Santo Domingo, en 1884. En este 
discurso, como el que pronuncia tres afios 
mas tarde ante las primeras graduadas del 
Instituto de Sefioritas, deja otra vez el 
estilo intencionadamente impersonal, y 
con paradbolas singulares y apdostrofes 
relucientes sintetiza su fe en la bisqueda y 
el hallazgo de la verdad. Habla de modo 
poético, simbdlico, del sacrificio de su 
vida, de sus principios éticos y de su 
concepto de la ensefianza como funda- 
mento de reforma espiritual y mejora- 
miento social. Al primero de estos discur- 
sos se le ha llamado “la obra maestra del 


pensamiento moral en la América es- 
paniola.’” 


NOTAS 


'Medardo Vitier, Del 
(México, 1945), pag. 60. 

2 Interesa notar que en la la. edicién de la 
Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada (Madrid, 
s. f.), 1, 704, se lee que la voz ensayo “en buen 
castellano ...es exdética y ajena a la pureza 
del idioma.’’ Se recomienda, en su lugar, el 
empleo de “‘las voces bosquejo, esbozo, compen 
dio, proyecto.”’ Pero en la 2a. edicién de la 
misma enciclopedia (1931) aparece un articulo 
de criterio més amplio sobre la palabra ensayo, 
en el cual se le considera como género literario 
perfectamente legitimo. 

3 El ensayo espanol, sin embargo, tiene sus de 
tractores. En la revista madrilehia Ateneo 
aparecié no hace mucho un articulo, “El 
ensayo, simbolo de la burguesia”’ (enero de 1955, 
pag. 74), firmado por Rafael Gambra. Este 
escritor sitda el ensayismo espanol ‘“‘en el 
racionalismo decadente,’’ subraya su ‘‘frivoli- 
dad”’ y “‘dialéctica esteticista,’’ asevera que 
no es ‘‘mds que el izquierdismo intelectual,”’ 
lo llama ‘‘un corrosivo para nuestra cultura,”’ 
y remata su embestida con la siguiente sen- 
tencia de muerte: ‘‘En Espafia la guerra de 
Liberacién representé, quiérase o no, el final 
del ensayismo y de las ‘posturas’ intelectuales.”’ 
Repdrese en que Gambra, al atacar el ensa- 
yismo espafiol, se refiere por nombre a la 
generacion del 98 y a don José Ortega y Gasset. 
* La obra mejor y mds completa sobre el ensayo 
en Hispanoamérica es la del destacado critico 
uruguayo, Alberto Zum Felde, Indice critico 
de la literatura hispanoamericana. El ensayo y 
la critica (México, 1954). Hay, ademas, el libro 
ya citado de Medardo Vitier y El ensayo his 
panico (Madrid, 1954), por Pilar A. Sanjuan, 
trabajo dedicado principalmente al ensayo de 
Espafia. 

5 La mejor estimacién de Montalvo ensayista, 
y uno de los mejores estudios estilisticos publi- 
cados Gltimamente en lengua espafiola, es El 
arte de la prosa en Juan Montalvo (México, 1948) 
por Enrique Anderson Imbert. 

6 “Cijudadano de América’’, prélogo al Moral 
social de Hostos (Buenos Aires, 1939), pag. 10. 

7 Pedro Henriquez Urefia, prélogo citado en la 
nota nimero 6, pag. 13. Hace poco se editaron 
dos libros que recogen un nutrido nimero de 
estudios sobre Hostos y su obra publicados du- 
rante las Gltimas décadas: Hostos, hispanoame- 
ricanista (Madrid, 1952) y Hostos, peregrino del 
ideal (Paris, 1954). Ambos se deben a la devo- 
cién filial de Eugenio Carlos de Hostos. 
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THE “PROBLEM” OF THE SPANISH THEATER TODAY 
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Three times a year in Spain the theatri- 
cal world is gripped by a fever of en- 
thusiasm and optimism.* These occasions 
are the beginnings of the three individual 
seasons into which the theatrical year as 
a whole is divided, the Fall season, the 
Winter season, beginning after “los 
Reyes,”’ and the Spring season, beginning 
on the “Sdbado de Gloria.” Everyone 
speaks hopefully of the new plays, and all 
look forward to a happy and prosperous 
run for them. The plays are produced, the 
reactions are mixed, an air of disenchant- 
ment begins to settle over the scene, and 
then the final stage of the cycle is reached, 
when the critics, authors, actors, pro- 
ducers, and other professional observers 
are prompted to ask each other a ques- 
tion that in essence is one, though it may 
be phrased in several ways: “Is there a 
crisis in the Spanish theater today?’ 
“What is the problem of the Spanish 
theater today?” or ““‘Why is the Spanish 
theater in a state of decadence?” 

In the ensuing debate few people are 
rash enough to declare that in their con- 
sidered opinion there is no crisis in the 
Spanish theater. Only a consecrated 
figure like Benavente can even appear to 
say it as he did in an interview (April, 
1954) on the occasion of the opening of his 
162nd play, El marido de bronce. Asked 
what he thought of the much-discussed 
crisis of the theater, he answered: ‘““They 
have always talked about crisis and they 
will keep on talking about it, but don’t 
you pay any attention. If any crisis exists 
it will be an economic one.”’ In that final 
“if,” however, which Don Jacinto casually 
tacked on the end of his pronouncement, 
lies the theme of thousands of anguished 

* A paper read at the 52nd Annual Meeting 


of the PAPC, Los Angeles. November 26-27, 
1954. 


words about the future of the theater in 
Spain. 

For the most part the critics, admit- 
tedly or not, approach the question with 
the conviction that the Spanish theater is 
confronted with some problems whose 
solutions cannot easily be perceived. One 
may conveniently divide these critics into 
two broad groups. Some of them, like 
Benavente, consider that a crisis does not 
exist in the artistic world but rather that 
it is primarily a commercial crisis which 
is perhaps due to factors beyond the con- 
trol of the artist. Parenthetically, a play- 
wright like Benavente in his eighty-eighth 
year who still managed to have several 
plays produced every year may perhaps 
be excused for believing that no artistic 
crisis exists. There are others who, ad- 
mitting the economic crisis, place the 
blame upon the artists, and often more 
specifically upon the playwrights. 

The economic crisis has multiple 
aspects which some observers recognize, 
but for the most part discussion revolves 
about the rising costs of play production. 
As Benavente remarked in the previously 
mentioned interview, with a theater’s 
monthly budget of the old days one could 
hardly buy a dinner today. The reasons 
for the rise in costs are familiar to those 
who are concerned with the problems of 
show business everywhere: high labor 
costs, taxes, rent; in short, all of those 
expenses which have to be met before the 
curtain can rise on a show. 

On the face of it, the problem in Spain 
should not be so great as, for example, in 
the United States. Last year the salary 
scale provided a minimum of 57.50 
pesetas the performance for actors and 
actresses and 28.75 pesetas for the 
“meritorios,” the beginners or under- 


studies, which means that for the two 
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daily performances an actor could expect 
to earn at least $2.50 a day, and the 
beginners about $1.25. This would not 
seem to be too burdensome when the 
entrance fee may range from twenty to 
forty pesetas for orchestra seats. The first 
dozen customers at this rate could pay the 
salary costs for the day. The matter, of 
course, is not so simple. The question of 
the standard of living aside, the minimum 
salary seale rarely reflects actual salary 
costs and naturally cannot indicate the 
complex production costs of a play. 

A graphic illustration of the financial 
problems of a typical theatrical company 
is offered by the fate of the Infanta 
Beatriz, which in April, 1954, finally suc- 
cumbed and was converted into a movie 
theater. I had attended a play in the 
Infanta Beatriz, a handsomely appointed 
theater in the better part of town. The 
play was a translation of Anouilh, El 
viajero sin equipaje. The fact that it was 
not a Spanish play has no significance at 
this point, since identical receptions were 
given to original plays. The acting com- 
pany was headed by Carlos Lemos, one of 
Spain’s popular romantic actors. The play 
had not been running very long. In short, 
there seemed to be no reason why, in the 
normal course of events, there should not 
have been a moderately good house to 
enjoy the earnest efforts of the cast to 
bring a good play to Madrid. The fact is, 
however, that our party of four made up 
at least ten percent of the audience. 

When the Infanta Beatriz finally closed 
its doors on legitimate theater, the 
manager of the company was asked to 
what he attributed the failure. Though he 
was able to give some concrete reasons, it 
was evident that a really satisfactory ex- 
planation eluded him. He outlined the 
serious objectives of the company, its plan 
of choosing a select modern repertory, 
competently staged and performed by an 
outstanding cast. He indicated the stature 
of the cast by revealing that the leading 
actor received 1000 pesetas a day with 
others enjoying proportionate salaries. 


But in spite of all good intentions, hard 
work and care, within a brief period they 
had lost over 800,000 pesetas. Moreover, 
in no single week did they ever meet 
expenses. Not even when one Sunday they 
were able to post the sign ‘No hay bil- 
letes” could they do it, because by 
Thursday, although the show seemed to 
be a hit, the cast was playing to an empty 
house. 

What were the reasons for this finan- 
cially ruinous situation, according to the 
producer? First of all the taxes. Not only 
were taxes high but they were imposed 
according to the seating capacity of the 
theater. That is, they were imposed upon 
an assumed full theater when actually 
the theater was commonly empty. Next 
was the expense of the theater itself. It 
cost more than 7000 pesetas a day merely 
to raise the curtain, and many nights they 
did not take in 700 pesetas at the box 
office. The payroll, of course, had to be 
met every week and other miscellaneous 
but costly expenses, including, finally, the 
authors’ royalties. What was the remedy? 
In the first place, suggested the manager, 
tax only the actual income of the theater 
and if necessary reduce the tax. The 
theater is not a luxury but a spiritual 
necessity and an art and commonly not a 
commercially successful art. Next he 
proposed the construction of low-rent 
theaters by official agencies. Finally, he 
advocated official special 
cases. 

On concluding this brief case history, 
we may observe that the exclusive cause 
of that failure, according to the manager, 
was the heavy financial burden of pro- 
duction. Moreover, he presents a con- 
vincing case and an insight into theatrical 
problems. There remain several questions, 
however. First, he does not attempt to 
explain why the people did not come to 
the Infanta Beatriz in greater numbers. 
Second, it does not seem to him to be 
worthy of further commentary that this 
multi-million-peseta enterprise was a 
large and complex commercial venture 
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and financially risky for a group which 
admittedly was non-professional, made up 
of writers and other devotees of the 
theater. The reason for this is doubtless 
that countless self-controlling theatrical 
companies, conducted on a personal basis, 
have been formed in just that way. It is 
precisely this phenomenon of the theatri- 
cal scene which one critic emphasized as 
the most important single problem. This 
observer the theater of ‘not 
pulsating to the modern rhythm.” He ob- 
serves that it still rests upon laurels gained 
in years past by the Guerrero-Mendoza 
company, and that the whole theatrical 
organization is as archaic as the buildings 
in which it performs. The present day 
crisis of the Spanish theater is not one of 
actors or authors, insists this writer, but 
one of men who really understand the 
modern theatrical We must 
realize, he says, that the theater is an in- 
dustry and as such it is competing com- 
mercially with the movies and football, 
which have won over the mass audience. 
Only by fighting in an organized fashion 
can it survive. Like many other things the 
theater is passing over to the capitalistic 
regimen with all of its advantages and dis- 
advantages. He makes clear that he has 
particularly in mind the common occur- 
rence of theatrical companies headed by 
an actor or actress who in addition to his 
acting assignments must do office work, 
handle publicity, conduct business affairs, 
etc. 


accuses 


business. 


Other aspects of the economic crisis 
which have been the subject of comment 
are marginal to the main problem. Oc- 
casionally one hears the suggestion that 
the price of admission is too high, that at 
lower prices the drama could compete 
with the motion pictures. It is a fact that 
the national theaters periodically reduce 
their admission fees near the end of a run 
and one may observe an increase in at- 
tendance. But it is significant too that the 
lower price does not remain permanently 
established, even in these subsidized 
theaters. Occasionally also relief is sought 


from the elevated cost of production by 
advocating smaller theaters situated just 
off the main thoroughfares. Paris is cited 
as an example with its more than twenty 
theaters having a capacity of under five 
hundred each. 

For some critics the importance of a 
designated theater as the relatively per- 
manent “home” (la solera) of a theatrical 
company can hardly be overestimated. 
That is, when a company enters into a 
contract with a theater to perform regu- 
larly there for the whole season, and es- 
pecially when that company continues its 
residence there for a period of several 
years, a desirable state of mutual under- 
standing is established which benefits all 
concerned. The company gradually cre- 
ates a regular audience which will guaran- 
tee its continued existence, the audience 
in turn knows what to expect of the com- 
pany and becomes an understanding and 
cooperative patron. The authors, having ¢ 
stable measure of their attainments, are 
able to experiment and grow according to 
the need. It thus creates concern to see 
that for lack of sufficient attendance a 
company may sign a contract with a 
theater for only six months or even three, 
preferring then to move to other cities 
where a noted company will always find 
brief stretches of prosperity. Conse- 
quently, not only is the theater-company- 
audience relationship upset but also the 
incursion of the ‘‘name”’ companies into 
the provinces displaces the second-rank 
provincial companies, who represent a 
whole stratum of theatrical activity 
where new actors may be trained and new 
plays may be tried. 

One by one the legitimate theaters are 
closing their doors or are being converted 
into cinemas or variety halls. Yet Catalina 
Barcena, one of the esteemed Spanish 
actresses of this century, assured me that 
she found it impossible to obtain a theater 
in Madrid in which she considered that an 
acting company might successfully be 
established. When satisfactory working 
arrangements become impossible — of 
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achievement, and when the reason is the 
inability to fill a large theater consistently, 
or the inability to pay as high rent for a 
given theater as a popular variety show 
can, then the arguments for reduced 
taxes or for smaller theaters become 
meaningful, and the contention that the 
present crisis is primarily an economic one 
becomes very persuasive. 

Yet, there remains the question which 
I asked earlier: why is it that the people 
did not come to the Infanta Beatriz in 
greater numbers? One must assume that 
the management could not have hoped to 
play to a full house every night, that at 
best it was hoping to enjoy a moderately 
good and steady attendance, and with 
that attendance to be able to pay its way. 
Yet it found itself playing to nearly 
empty houses. A number of critics, per- 
haps the majority, consider that the real 
problem of the Spanish theater lies deep. 
The economic quandary is the result, 
they will say, of a more fundamental ill, 
a crisis of the art form, of the drama 
itself; in short, a state of decadence into 
which the Spanish drama has fallen. There 
are those who speak of changes in the 
tastes of the public. They claim, for ex- 
ample, that other factors being equal, the 
public will now prefer the movie to the 
play. Or at best, within the theater, the 
public will prefer spectacle to the serious 
play. Their proof, of course, lies in the 
obviously superior numbers who attend 
the movies and the reviews, and the de- 
clining number of those who attend plays. 
Yet, one important fact needs to be noted. 
In spite of a notorious decline of interest 
in the theater, in spite of a presumed 
superior attraction of other forms of 
entertainment, and in spite of crushing 
financial burdens, when a really good play 
is presented, when it is well written, well 
directed, well staged, and well acted, the 
play will be popular, it will enjoy a long 
run, and it will make money for its in- 
vestors. A noteworthy example was 
Edgar Neville’s El baile, which had its 
premiere in September, 1952, was able to 


survive well into its second year, and con- 
cluded its Madrid run in November, 
1953. 

If it is possible to woo the straying 
audience back into the theater with a good 
play, why do not the theatrical producers 
vigorously apply this remedy? That, of 
course, is the vexing question, and to 
many critics the problem of the Spanish 
drama today is precisely this apparent 
inability to produce attractive plays in 
sufficient numbers to secure the steady 
patronage of the public. 

Sdinz de Robles conveniently offers, in 
his successive volumes of Teatro espanol, 
a running commentary on the state of the 
recent Spanish drama. Some of his frank 
observations will serve to highlight the 
persisting problems of this area of the 
question. At the close of the 1949-50 
season he concluded: ‘‘The contemporary 
Spanish theater—though perhaps its ail- 
ment is part of a worldwide epidemic—is 
suffering from the effects of a long and 
wearisome crisis. Crisis of authors. Crisis 
of interpreters. Crisis of informed audi- 
ences. Crisis of technique and recourse, or 
may we say, theatrics. Today there 
flourishes an old, even decrepit theater 
and also a theater of imitation.’ In the 
following year, he began again with a tone 
of resignation: ‘1950-51. Another theatri- 
cal season. Or more precisely: one theatri- 
cal season more. That is, a season without 
greater successes or merits than that of 
1949-50. Perhaps even less fortunate, less 
promising, less diverse than the previous 
one. Or perhaps more insistent upon the 
old motifs and discredited formulas. The 
truth of the matter is this: few excellent 
works—and among them practically no 
original ones, or at least none developed 
with originality—a great many light, 
frail works, stale in theme and form, 
shamelessly senile; an almost sinful pre- 
dilection of the great public for these 
topical and repetitious works; the ob- 
stinacy of the consecrated authors—who 
could permit themselves the luxury of 
some revitalizing experimentation—in 
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using the most dispensable artifices and 
contrivances to assure the profitable sale 
of their works or the winning of some 
arbitrarily bestowed prize; the impossi- 
bility for new writers of having their 
works produced; an almost painful lack of 
good performers; an ill-advised exercise or 
imposition of criticism without stable 
principles and more inclined to flaunt 
erudition than to delineate the subject. 
The panorama, certainly, is not attrac- 
tive. And I presume that it will be the 
daily panorama for a number of years to 
come. Because it does not presume the 
existence or even the promise of a moving 
cause or a select individual that might 
with just passion erase this monotonous 
and sterile landscape.’* The next year 
Sdinz resumes much the same _ tone: 
“1951-52. Yes, everything continues the 
same. Our theater advances neither witha 
firm and confident step, nor even halt- 
ingly. Our theater continues in its state of 
coma. For what reasons? . . . Contributing 
causes are these: the excessive imitation 
of foreign drama, almost never well- 
digested and never assimilated; the unre- 
strained copying of the same; the in- 
numerable translations of mediocre works; 
the unabashed eagerness to secure good 
“box-office” by catering to vulgar and 
conventional public tastes; the accepted 
knowledge that in order to have a play 


produced it is more important to polish 
and measure the sources of influence than 
to polish and measure one’s own works; 
and various other imponderables that 
would be tedious to mention. The worst of 
it is not the acceptance of the idea that 
our theater is continuing the same—that 
is, poorly—but the suspicion that nobody 
wants the remedy for the illness.’” 

Spain shares with the rest of the world 
a veritable crisis in the theater. The 
Spanish drama of today is not totally 
hopeless, any more than the struggling 
American theater is hopeless. I do not 
wish to imply that one should not go to 
the theater because there are no plays 
worth the while. My purpose has not been 
to discuss what I find good in the Spanish 
drama. One may gain some comfort and 
encouragement as long as we may attend 
such plays as Buero Vallejo’s Historia de 
una escalera, Neville’s El baile, or even 
Giménez-Arnau’s Murié hace quince afios 
or, in a lighter vein, Ruiz Iriarte’s Fl 
landé de seis caballos and Mihura’s El caso 
del senor vestido de violeta. 


NOTES 


1 Teatro espanol. 1949-1950, Prélogo, notas y 
apéndice por F. C 
1951), pp. 11-12. 

2 Teatro espanol. 1950-1951, ed. F. C. 
Robles (Madrid, 1952), pp. 11-12. 

3 Teatro espanol. 1951-1952, ed. F. C. Sdinz de 
Robles (Madrid, 1953), p. 9. 
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La mayor dificultad para una compren- 
sién adecuada de Gabriel Miré estriba en 
que este escritor maneja un lenguaje de 
una tensién y una concentracién privati- 
vas de la poesia. Al leer, por ejemplo, que 
“el mar es una llama infinita’?, que la 
novia es “una fruta dorada que destila la 
primera ligrima de su miel” (p. 238), o 
que la luna al remontarse es ‘una nube 
magna, gloriosa, de espuma, como un 
bando de cisnes de encantamiento”’ (p. 
159), nos sentimos en presencia de un 
estilo que encierra verdaderos hallazgos 
lingiiisticos. El caso es que Miré, exclusi- 
vamente prosista, es uno de los poetas 
mas acertados de la lengua castellana. Es 
en el drea poco explorada de la palabra 
misma donde se revela el secreto de su 
estilo inconfundible. 

Como fuentes de este estilo suyo, tiene 
Miré la lengua de su tierra natal y los 
cldsicos castellanos, especialmente Cer- 
vantes, Quevedo, Santa Teresa, Fray Luis 
de Leén y Fray Luis de Granada. Ha 
leido ademds las literaturas latina y 
griega y la contempordnea francesa. Se 
sumerge en su paisaje alicantino, tan 
parecido al de Judea, y, mientras prepara 
la edicién de una enciclopedia sagrada en 
Barcelona, se satura de la Biblia y de la 
literatura hebraica. Como periodista re- 
corre el Levante y las viejas poblaciones 
de Castilla tomando vocablos y modismos 
de bocas populares. No es, sin embargo, 
rebuscador de antiguallas ni de regionalis- 
mos, sino muchisimo mds: un atrevido y 
hAbil forjador de neologismos a base de 
formas arcaicas y dialectales. Un acen- 
drado estudio del genio del idioma y una 
emocion especializada por los valores ver- 
bales le instigan a dar verdor y vida a un 
léxico asi ganado. 
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Mediante una investigacién incansable 
de matices verbales, Miré ha _ podido 
recrear su propia regi6n. Como si fuera por 
encantamiento, todo en este luminoso 
Levante suyo—individuos, animales, pue- 
blos, pefias, marinas—se nos da como si 
estuviera presente, recién nacido. Todo se 
suscita por palabras que materializan el 
realce insospechado de las cosas. A través 
de la sinestesia y un sistema imaginistico 
propio, también se nos sugieren las rela- 
ciones més profundas que existen entre 
los elementos del paisaje fisico y espiritual, 
nexos imposibles de expresarse en el 
idioma cotidiano. Se hacen movimiento y 
vida las formas estdticas. Todo se huma- 
niza y se alza a un mismo nivel de aten- 
cién y de tensién poética. 

Tales actitudes lfricas son enfocadas por 
una sensibilidad hiperestesiada. A Mird le 
acucia el ansia de abrazar todo sensorial- 
mente, “como si todos los sentidos fuesen 
paladar”’ (p. 1089), trasfundirlo 
literatura. Lo suyo—paisaje, episodio 
siente siempre totalmente, con la carne. 
Como dice por boca de Sigiienza: ‘‘Hemos 
de tener en ‘carne viva’ nuestra alma para 
que lo sutil la hiera con su gustoso toque’”’ 
(p. 648). Su arte se hace una sinfonia de 
sensaciones: equivalencia de valores ver- 
bales y sensoriales. De manera que el 
Levante y el observador se confunden 
liricamente en una ecuacién simultdnea de 
paisaje, palabra y hombre. 

El aquilatamiento especial que da 
Miré a la palabra individual y su apego al 
detalle sensorial, al momento psicolégico, 
contribuyen a que la dindmica de la obra 
se descargue en puntos discretos y que no 
fluya. Factores son éstos que asimismo 
dificultan el aprecio para el lector acos- 
tumbrado a una técnica novelistica tra- 
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dicional. E] mismo vocabulario mironiano 
exige una maestria cumplida del caste- 
llano, una disciplina lingiifstica de alta 
categoria. No es de extrafiar que un estilo 
tan tenso y tan trabajado haya dado 
origen a una clase nueva de lector, el 
virtuoso de la lectura. 

En cuanto a visién, propésito creador, 
técnica, el modernismo representa una 
estética sin normas. Lo tinico en que 
coinciden los modernistas es el afan de 
renovar el lenguaje. En el modernismo se 
crea una retoérica antirretérica. En resu- 
men, esta renovacion lingiiistica crea: (1) 
una retérica especializada, (2) un lenguaje 
artificial, de intencidn predominante- 
mente estética, (3) un idioma dado a la 
busea de una expresién individualizada y 
libre de estructuras prefabricadas y (4) un 
lenguaje sensual, al servicio de la belleza. 
Se ve que el denominador comin de la 
estilistica modernista es una intensa pre- 
ocupacién por la palabra misma, interés 
que se desarrolla coetaneamente con el 
movimiento simbolista. 

Dar un sentido mas puro al lenguaje de 
la tribu: he aqui el propdésito del simbo- 
lismo. Segtin la doctrina simbolista, la 
poesia debe ser encantamiento, teoria més 
concretamente expuesta por Mallarmé, 
que exige que la poesia no nombre sus 
objetos, sino que los cree. Aqui van las 
ideas claves del simbolismo en cuanto a la 
palabra, tomando en cuenta que ya no es 
itil la diferenciacién tradicional entre 
prosa y poesia: (1) La palabra tiene un 
valor intrinsico, independiente de su 
significado objetivo; (2) en el lenguaje 
poético las palabras no sdélo trasmiten 
ideas: materializan algo que no existe sin 
ellas; (3) la funcién especifica del lenguaje 
poético es la de dar un aura original e 
inusitada a la palabra del idioma comitin. 

Concepto muy parecido frente a la 
palabra, es un como punto de arranque 
modernista. Juan Maragall concibe su 
doctrina de la paraula viva declarando: 
“Hay en mi esta irresistible propensién 
mia a sugerir un mundo con una sola 
palabra intensa, que es para mi el ideal de 
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la poesia.’” “Créar’’’, asf asenta Rubén 
Dario la primera y tinica ley del movi- 
miento. Una década después de declarar 
el joven José Ortega y Gasset que: ‘Las 
palabras son logaritmos de las cosas, 
imagenes, ideas y sentimientos y, por 
tanto, s6lo pueden emplearse como signos 
de valores, nunca como valores,’ le 
contesta el propulsor nicaragiiense: 
la palabra nace juntamente con la idea, o 
coexiste con la idea, pues no podemos 
darnos cuenta de la una sin la otra. En el 
principio esta la palabra, como tinica 
representaciOn, no simplemente, puesto 
que no hay antes nada que representar. En 
el principio esta la palabra como mani- 
festacién de la unidad infinita, pero ya 
conteniéndola. Et verbum erat Deum.’’® En 
1917, hacia el fin del modernismo, Juan 
Ramon Jiménez todavia puede anhelar 
modernisticamente: “...que mi palabra 
sea/la cosa misma,/creada por mi alma 
nuevamente.” 

Para Miré la palabra es ‘“‘la mas pre- 
ciosa realidad humana” (p. 1001). La 
palabra “no lo dice todo, sino que lo 
contiene” (p. 667). En el concepto miro- 
niano: ‘‘Hay emociones que no lo son del 
todo hasta que no reciben la fuerza lfrica 
de la palabra, su palabra exacta y plena. 

. La palabra, como la miisica, resucita 
las realidades, las valora, exalta y acendra, 
subiendo a una pureza precisamente inefa- 
ble” (p. 1135). 

Se aclara mis esta cualidad de encanta- 
miento que posee la palabra para Mir6é 
cuando se la considera en su materialidad 
latente, capaz de ser despertada por la 
mera pronunciacién. Asi, al pronunciar 
‘pichén blanco’ Maria Fulgencia, ‘‘con 
una caricia tan fresca y encendida de su 
lengua,...la dulce ave parecia palpitar 
entre sus pechos, escapada del carro de 
Afrodita” (p. 1032). Y luego esa leecién 
de toponimia en que Mir6 insiste en la 
virtud del intérprete sumada a la virtuali- 
dad contenida en la palabra: ‘‘—Ibi, Tibi, 
Famorca, Benisa, Javea:...son como 


esas hermosuras 0 personalidades que 
pasan a nuestro lado... . 


Los nombres de 
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los pueblos suyos son concretamente ellos 
en su profundidad mdxima, que es el 
lenguaje. ... Alcalali, pequefiito y agudo 
como un esquilén. Agres, umbrio y 
ermitaio. Ya junta la imagen con la 
palabra, cumpliendo en sf mismo que sus 
nombres, como los de los dioses para 
Platén, son sin duda la exacta expresién 
de la verdad” (p. 1134). 

El uso que hace Mirdé de la metéfora en 
todas sus formas esté profundamente en- 
raizado en su concepto particular de la 
palabra, caracteristica muy suya que 
hasta el momento no ha recibido el andli- 
sis afinado que merece. Su modo de meta- 
forizar le convierte en un antecesor de los 
poetas de la generacién posterior. Caracte- 
ristica es la suplantacién de una sensacién 
por otra. Asi, ‘el sonido frio, luminoso, de 
las trompas parecia abrir el azul’’ (p. 930), 
y “todo el sol de la calle olfa a clavel” 
(p. 1341). Las mds veces prescinde Miré 
de la comparacién y realiza la metéfora 
sustantiva: “el cielo es una espada in- 
mensa”’ (p. 1286); ‘“‘Herodias se alzé la 
columna magnifica de su carne” (p. 1311). 
A veces la palabra misma se sustantiva, se 
hace cosa. Por ejemplo, ‘‘la abeja de una 
palabra recordada lo [i. e. el silencio! va 
abriendo y lo estremece todo” (p. 665). La 
palabra Beatriz le parece al escritor ‘‘mads 
dulce, c4lida y sabrosa que los panales 
recién cortados” (p. 321). 

tepetidas veces Miré traspone un 
verbo a una regién distinta de significado. 
Asi, “‘la noche latia de astros’’ (p. 1295), o 
“las gitanas vibraban finas” (p. 1086). 
Otras veces logra escenas de gran plasti- 
cidad trocando un sustantivo en verbo o 
adjetivo verbal, como cuando dice que 
“la plebe se enjambra”’ (p. 1125), que los 
frailes ‘‘se remansaban junto al féretro”’ 
(p. 1004), o que Altea es un pueblo 
“torrado de sol” (p. 639). 

A los tropos metafdéricos se 
afiade el uso del apéstrofe. Cuando Miré 
emplea palabras aisladas y frases cortas, 
con verbo implicito y mostrando poco o 
ningtin acorde sintactico con el contexto, 


estd construyendo metdforas de las mis 
sencillas. ‘‘Aromas, estiércol, razas y sol”’ 
(p. 1371), asi crea una escena del Jerusa- 
lén biblico. ““Ascuas de terrones. Crujidos 
de aristas. Estridor de cigarras” (p. 
1069). He aqui lo esencial del campo ali- 
cantino en un mediodia de verano. Tal 
técnica interjeccional le acerca a Miré al 
apéstrofe sentimental de los simbolistas. 

propésito de tanto destilar lingiiistico 
es hacer que cada palabra vibre con su 
propia aura original. Miré desea que la 
palabra presentada, o creada, en su sentido 
mas intimo e insospechado, se comunique 
directamente como sensacién. Asf, ha- 
ciendo la palabra tactil, perfumada, 
sonora, lanzAndola a vivir una vida suya, 
crea toda una sinfonfa de plurivalencias 
sensorio-verbales. Este concepto de la 
palabra hecha sensacidén lo sintetiza asi, en 
la mente de don Magin: ‘‘;La fruta verde! 
iSélo de pronunciarlo, nada mas dicién- 
dolo, se le ponia en la lengua el gusto y e! 
olor y la claridad de todo un Parafso con 
primeros padres infantiles!’’ (p. 829). 

El norte de los simbolistas es la creaciGn 
de un mundo distinto, encantado, ase- 
quible sélo al iniciado. Entre ellos la 
palabra, por el mero hecho de desen- 
cauzarse de lo cotidiano, suscita una reali- 
dad que no existia antes. Es decir, la 
palabra, y por lo tanto la expresién 
poética, es encantamiento. En igual con- 
cepto frente a la palabra creadora coinci- 
den los modernistas. La  renovacién 
llevada a cabo por ellos en el lenguaje, el 
derrumbamiento de la frase hecha, del 
clisé, procede de esta nueva sensibilidad 
verbal. 

Mucho mas profundamente que sus 
contemporaneos, penetra el ter- 
reno secreto de la palabra. Siente una 
atraccién sentimental, aun religiosa, por 
ella; y su fe en el poder creador de ella es 
absoluta. Recrea y orea el castellano 
aportando un léxico nuevo, metafori- 
zando, yuxtaponiendo imdgenes capaces 
de crear mds que si mismas, de una 
manera que saca a luz las cualidades 
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pristinas y enérgicas de la palabra. A la 
par que Juan Ramoén Jiménez en la 
poesia, lleva el mensaje del modernismo 
hasta su cumbre en la prosa y anticipa 
varias tendencias del posmodernismo. El 
suyo es un arte preeminentemente plas- 
tico, de venusta sensualidad, que, si bien 
no ha aleanzado una resonancia popular, 
se apreciaraé cuanto mds vayan 
penetrandose los misterios del lenguaje. 


NOTAS 


1 Gabriel Miré, Obras completas, 24a ed. (Madrid, 
1953), p. 630. Se dan en el texto las paginas de 
las siguientes referencias a esta edicién, 
2 Citado en Guillermo Diaz-Plaja, Modernismo 
frente a noventa y ocho (Madrid, 1951), p. 330. “* 
3 Rubén Dario, ‘‘Dilucidaciones,’? El canto 
errante (Madrid, 1922), p. 27. iain 
4 José Ortega y Gasset, ‘‘Poesia nueva, poesia 
vieja,’ El Imparcial (Madrid, 13 agosto 1906). 
’ Rubén Dario, ‘‘Palabras liminares,’’ Prosas 
profanas (Madrid, 1916), p. 9. 
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Después de haber leido esta obra nos 
preguntamos por qué e! autor escogiéd 
el titulo de Altiplano y la designacién de 
“novela india’ en vez de Jatum-Kolla, 
nombre del “ayllu’’ o comunidad india 
que describe, y ‘novela indianista o 
indigenista,” segtin es costumbre. Aven- 
turamos nuestra explicacién interpre- 
tando que Jatum-Kolla no es més que 
una de tantas comunidades indias del 
antiplano boliviano y que la designacién 
de “novela india” tiende a evitar que sea 
catalogada de antemano entre las novelas 
de alegato social y de propaganda politica. 
Desde este punto de vista nos parecen 
acertados el titulo y la designacién. 

De Altiplano ha hablado en términos 
encomiosos pero justos Fernando Diez de 
Medina,' equiparadndola con El mundo es 
ancho y ajeno del peruano Ciro Alegria. 
Los profesores Gerald M. Wade y 
William H. Archer afirman que “Altiplano 
is definitely among the half dozen best 
novels of the indianista genre.’ :Por qué 
pasarA desapercibida esta novela, aun 
entre los estudiantes de literatura ibero- 
americana? 

Ratil Botelho Gosdilvez naciéd en La 
Paz, Bolivia, el 11 de abril de 1917. Wade 
y Archer afirman (Nota 19) que Botelho 
Gosdlvez “is of Indian stock,” tal vez 
porque Diez de Medina lo llama ‘“‘nove- 
lista ‘kolla’,”’ término que puede sugerir 
dicha idea o simplemente la de novelista 
del altiplano boliviano. Basandonos en 
evidencia interna de su obra, nos incli- 
namos a creer lo tiltimo. En 1936 Botelho 
Gosdlvez fué maestro y secretario de la 
Escuela Indigenal de Warisata, des- 
empené en 1938 la secretaria de la 
Legién Nacional de ex-combatientes de la 
Guerra del Chaco y después ha ocupado 
distintos cargos piblicos en Bolivia y en 
el extranjero. Parece que con el triunfo 
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del Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario 
y de Victor Paz Estenssoro, Botelho ha 
quedado al margen de la politica oficial.’ 
Su preocupacién literaria se manifesté— 
temprano, pues ya en 1937 obtuvo el 
primer premio nacional de literatura. 
Ademas de cuentos, ha publicado Borra- 
chera verde, 1938; Coca, 1940; Vale un 
Potost, 1942; Altiplano, 1945; y por lo 
menos dos estudios: El hombre y el paisaje 
de Bolivia, 1940, y Refleriones sobre el 
cincuentenario del “Ariel” de José Enrique 
Rodé, 1950. 

Borrachera verde es un librito de 67 
paginas, escrito en 1937 en San Borja, 
Trépico Beniano, “libro ‘deforme y 
desesperado,’ fruto de mi juventud, de 
mis diecinueve afios bravos y plenos de 
lejania” (pag. 67).4 En la pagina nueve 
dice el autor: “Este libro fué escrito por 
un escéptico que tenia por Biblia La 
Vordgine.” La influencia Rivera, 
c4ndidamente admitida por el autor, es 
indudable, pero no implica un plagio 
(ver nota 3). -Qué novela de la selva no 
esta influida por La Vordgine? Este 
primer ensayo de novela nos cuenta la 
desintegraci6n fisica, moral e intelectual 
de un muchacho sentimental cuyas 
aspiraciones literarias quedaron fallidas al 
verse obligado a contraer matrimonio 
como resultado de una_ indiscrecién 
amorosa. Se refugia en una hacienda 
aislada, donde el tedio, el ambiente hostil, 
el abuso sexual y el alcoholismo lo 
conducen al embrutecimiento y la locura. 
La selva se lo traga. Es un libro de accién 
rapida y fuerte realismo afiebrado. Con- 
tiene pasajes que revelan al buen descrip- 
tor de la naturaleza primitiva. Obtuvo 
“el Primer Premio de Literatura Nacional 
de 1937, en el concurso convocado por los 
‘amigos de la Ciudad’ ” (pag. 8). 

Coca (Motivos del Yunga Pacefio), 194 
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piginas, fué terminada en La Paz en 
agosto de 1938, pero ne se publicé hasta 
1941. En general, las dos primeras obras 
se parecen en los motivos, en el ambiente, 
en las situaciones, en la psicologia de los 
personajes centrales, en Ja super-sensi- 
bilidad y falta de voluntad de los prota- 
gonistas. La primera es un bosquejo de 
novela; la segunda contiene dos tramas 
distintas que se funden o se confunden en 
una para producir la tragedia de un 
desadaptado. El! autor revela progreso en 
el manejo de las situaciones, mayor 
desarrollo en el drama interior de los 
personajes, en la descripcién de la 
naturaleza indémita del Yunga, a todo lo 
cual van mezclados rasgos y rezagos un 
tanto romanticos y ficticios. La trama es 
demasiado complicada para intentar aqui 
un resumen. El personaje central es 
interesante por tratarse de un veterano 
de la tragica Guerra del Chaco, cuya 
desorientacién y falta de voluntad lo 
arrastran al Yunga Pacefio, donde su 
vida va de crisis en crisis hasta convertirse 
en victima del vicio de la coca. En un 
momento de lucidez y de dignidad se 
arroja al rio Chungamayo. Dos citas 
daran una idea del estilo y del ambiente. 
Una descripcién del Yunga: “El sol 
lamia la piel del mundo y la inmensa 
fecundidad del Yunga lo recibia como al 
semen del Universo, perezosa, tirada con 
todo el lujurioso esplendor de su _ piel 
mojada de deseo; y el sol, lleno de vértigo, 
calor y espasmos, nutria el vientre del 
Yunga para hacerle germinar la vida. El 
Yunga es el htimedo sexo de la tierra; es 
una grieta ardiente que se da con gozoso 
esplendor al amor del sol” (pags. 96, 97). 
En boca de un amauta indio pone estas 
palabras sobre la coca: ‘‘Nosotros, los 
indios, acullicamos coca para adormecer 
nuestra angustia, porque tenemos hambre 
de justicia, y nos quitan el alimento de 
nuestras bocas; el dia que podamos 
comer como lo hacen los gamonales, la 
coca no significaraé nada en nuestras 
vidas. Hacernos justicia es devolvernos 
nuestras tierras; hambre de tierra es el 
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hambre de todos los indios de Bolivia” 
(pig. 162). A pesar de ciertos elementos 
ficticios, de cierta artificialidad en la 
trama, de la desenfrenada eroticidad de 
los personajes, frecuente en esos climas, 
la novela mantiene el interés del lector 
gracias a la fuerza y concentracién des- 
criptivas, a la sensacién de realidad que 
logra dar al ambiente y a sus personajes. 
Como dice Armando Bazan, en ‘Pala- 
bras preliminares,” ‘“‘Ratil Botelho Go- 
silvez ha llegado a hacer, quizds sin 
plan preconcebido, el drama de un desa- 
daptado . [Alvaro] es uno de esos 
muchachos a quienes un gran aconteci- 
miento social y desgraciado [la guerra 
del Chaco] no hace més que aguzar su 
sensibilidad y su _ inteligencia, pero 
debilitando al maximo  sus_resortes 
volitivos” (pag. 7).° 

Vale un Potost (Entremés), 82 pa- 
ginas, fué publicado en forma de libro en 
Montevideo, en 1949, Talleres Graficos 
“Gaceta Comercial,” pero en el prélogo 
dice el autor: ‘Lejos estan los dias en 
que escribi esta ingenua novelita, para 
divertir y complacer a unos amigos que, 
por entonces, no hallaban mayor deleite 
que el de admirar los encantos de la 
vida amable y pecaminosa del Marqués 
de Bradomin. Esos amigos, que la le- 
yeron publicada en 1941 en folletin de 
“La Razén’” de La Paz (Bolivia), me 
pidieron editarla en forma de libro; 
accedo, pues, ahora a esa fraternal 
sugestién.—R. B. G., Montevideo, 1949.” 

Si a algtin autor imita consciente- 
mente Botelho Gosdlvez es a Valle 
Inclan. Y con mucho éxito. Emplea el 
mismo estilo fliido y poético, de sabor 
arcaico, enérgico a veces, suave y rit- 
mico otras, y recrea, a base de un detalle 
histérico, una historieta fantdstica de la 
fantdstica Potosi. El plan es sencillo y 
esta bien concebido; la accién se desarro- 
lla rapida y directa; descripcién, la 
necesaria y precisa para crear la atmdés- 
fera de misterio en que la accién se 
precipita hacia su fin; el tiempo corre 
veloz, sin pausas que distraigan la 
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atencién del lector. Un capitan espanol 
valleinclanesco cae en la rica y pen- 
denciera Potosi de comienzos del siglo 
diecisiete la vispera del dia de Santiago, 
en cuyo honor derrochan fortunas los dos 
bandos rivales de Vicutias y Vascongados 
con fiestas, justas, torneos y corridas. 
Los caballeros de los dos bandos se 
odian de muerte. La_ extraordinaria 
belleza de la hija de cierto marqués 
induce al capitan a esforzarse por rendir 
su coraz6n a fuerza de garbo y de actos 
de arrojo y de destreza en las fiestas de 
aquel dia. Logra cautivar a la noble 
dama, quien lo recompensa concedién- 
dole cita para la noche. Estando los dos 
a la reja en coloquio amoroso, llegan 
varios miembros del bando rival a matar 
al capitan. En duelo singular con un 
caballero a quien habia perdonado la 
vida horas antes en un desaffo, caen 
ambos mortalmente heridos. Enajenada 
de dolor, la dama resuelve hacerse monja 
para poder sobrellevar su gran tragedia. 
Este ensayo de novela _histérico-fan- 
tastica es de lectura amena y absorbente, 
tanto por el tema como por la destreza 
lingiiistica con que logra crear una at- 
mosfera que da la sensacién de realidad. 
Su autor es ya un habil narrador y 
creador de ambientes. Botelho Gosdlvez 
debié de escribir esta obra entre los 
veinte y los veinticuatro afios de edad, 
posiblemente después de  Borrachera 
Verde y Coca. 

Altiplano. Es la mejor novela que ha 
publicado Botelho Gosdlvez. Su tinica 
edicién no aparecié hasta septiembre de 
1945, Editorial Ayacucho, Buenos Aires. 
Es una edicién barata y contiene varias 
incorrecciones.* E] manuscrito de Alti- 
plano obtuvo el premio nacional en 1940 
y fué presentado ese mismo afio al Con- 
curso de Novelas Latino-Americanas 
convocado por la Unién Panamericana y 
auspiciado por Farrar y Rinehart y Red 
Book: Magazine. Altiplano es una novela 
compacta, sobria, de 180 paginas, las 
precisas para transmitirnos el mensaje 
vivo y veridico de la tragedia del indio 


boliviano. Como en ninguna otra novela 
indianista, hemos logrado captar y sentir 
en toda su hondura la tragica realidad 
del indio y su humanidad. No es un 
alegato social; no es novela de propa- 
ganda politica; no es una idealizacién del 
indio y de su ambiente; no es una rela- 
cién folklérica, aunque de todo hay en 
este libro en dosis sobrias. Es un docu- 
mento humano: el indio observado con 
ojo perspicaz en la sencillez humilde y 
tenaz de su vida y en sus relaciones con 
la tierra, con el hombre y con el cosmos; 
raza primitiva pero sabia, de tradiciones 
seculares que marcan y limitan el campo 
de su rutinaria actividad intelectual, 
moral y social. Mas all4 no se aventura 
el indio sino cuando es compelido por 
fuerzas superiores como el hambre, la 
guerra, el despojo. Se conoce débil para 
luchar y pensar como individuo en un 
mundo que le es extrafio y hostil. Este lo 
aniquila y lo destruye. 

Sin idealizar ni envilecer al indio, sin 
anatemizar al blanco por ser blanco, ni 
al cholo por no ser '’ lo uno ni lo otro, 
Botelho Gosdlvez se ‘mita a presentar- 
nos primero el cuadro animado de una 
comunidad india, un ayllu, con sus 
costumbres, sus creencias, sus activi- 
dades, sus problemas internos. A la 
imaginacién del lector se ofrece en el 
primer capitulo un cuadro monétono y a 
la vez variado, de lineas sencillas y 
formas escuetas, que va cambiando, al 
parecer, imperceptiblemente. El vocabu- 
lario, prestado a las artes, se encarga de 
animar su monotonia, comunicando al 
lector sus distintas emociones de color, 
sonido, gusto, olor y tacto, y venciendo 
el paso del tiempo para dar la sensacién 
de eternidad. Ahi queda grabado el 
indio eterno, enigmatico y hermético. No 
se destaca ningtin personaje particular, 
sino la comunidad que se mueve y piensa 
colectiva y rutinariamente, hasta para el 
amor. Cada acto y cada emocién ocurren 
a su debido tiempo. Lo intempestivo, lo 
fortuito, no hace més que acentuar el 
ritmo inalterable. Todo el capitulo es un 
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movimiento sinfénico, 
sinfonia total. 

En la segunda parte el autor presenta 
con aterrador y grafico realismo el siem- 
pre temido azote de la sequia que flagela 
a toda la puna, produciendo la sed y el 
hambre, la enfermedad y la muerte. 
Acosados por estos jinetes apocalfpticos, 
los comuneros se ven obligados a aban- 
donar el ayllu en pequefos grupos que 
arrastran su dolor por ese mundo ex- 
trafio e igualmente azotado que se 
muestra entonces hostil a cuantos se le 
arriman. Presenciamos el patético desfile 
de hambrientos en interminables marchas 
hacia la aldea, hacia las minas, hacia el 
lejano Yunga. Alli mendigaran trabajo y 
acallarin el hambre. Pero por razones de 
su secular aislamiento, de su ignorancia, 
de su inadaptabilidad a otros climas y a 
otros métodos de trabajo, el indio punefio 
es fdcil victima de abusos y enferme- 
dades. Esta es la tercera parte del libro. 
A la larga no queda mas esperanza a los 
sobrevivientes que emprender la via- 
crucis del retorno al ayllu cuando las 
lluvias hayan fertilizado a la Pacha- 
Mama, a la Madre Tierra. 

La aparente objetividad del autor, 
que se mantiene a discreta distancia, le 
permite transmitir al lector emociones 
directas y puras que emanan del cuadro 
vivo que contempla. Este es uno de los 
triunfos de Botelho Gosdlvez y que lo 
distingue, en esta obra, de los demas 
escritores indianistas. Nada senti- 
mentalismos lacrimosos ni de digresiones 
innecesarias para ensartar cuentos, le- 
yendas o tradiciones que no vienen al 
caso, ni de ataques fulminantes a los 
otros grupos raciales que pueblan a 
Bolivia. El autor no se deja tentar ni por 
intereses de partido ni por prejuicios 
raciales, econémicos o religiosos. Traza 
con mano firme y con admirable econo- 
mia de palabras el problema del indio 
del altiplano. Esta novela es un grito 
asordinado que clama a las conciencias 
sin despertar pasiones polfticas, pero que 
se impone como un problema de urgente 
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solucién que requiere el esfuerzo inteli- 
gente y fraternal de todo ciudadano de 
América. Llegamos a la conclusién de que 
hay que dar la mano a este valioso ele- 
mento humano que con su estoicismo, su 
apego a la tierra, su resistencia pasiva, 
su laboriosidad, ha logrado sobrevivir 
olvidado en un medio que le es extrafio y 
hostil. En este medio el indio no logra 
sus potencialidades, es un ser tragico y 
apocado, un ‘‘estorbo” para el desarrollo 
de la América andina, un peligro para la 
democracia que se empena en olvidarlo o 
desdefiarlo. Se impone, pues, la necesidad 
de reintegrarlo a la vida nacional, de 
dignificarlo ante sus propios ojos y ante 
los nuestros, sin despojarlo de su tierra, 
fuente de toda su fuerza y de toda su 
virtud. Esto hay que hacerlo sin senti- 
mentalismos peligrosos ni apasiona- 
miento politico. Es un deber de todos los 
ciudadanos, no una bandera para los 
medradores politicos. 

La estructura de la novela es sdlida, 
clasica. Tiene un tema tnico: el indio de 
la puna. Esta dividida en tres partes: 
descripcién de la vida en el ayllu en 
tiempos normales; el éxodo impuesto por 
la sequia; la lucha por la vida en aldeas, 
minas y Yunga, con el retorno al ayllu 
de los sobrevivientes. Eso es todo, es 
decir, todo lo esencial; no falta ni sobra 
nada. El panorama boliviano esta des- 
crito con grandeza épica. En las catorce 
piginas del capitulo de ‘‘La sequia’”’ ha 
concentrado un poderoso relato del mas 
temible azote del altiplano. Es una 
fuerza implacable que inexorablemente 
va destruyendo toda forma de vida 
animal y vegetal. Las esperadas lluvias 
que han de asegurar buenas cosechas se 
desvanecen cuando se barre de nubes el 
cielo y aparece éste Iimpido, azul, aterra- 
dor. Pronto se agota el agua, se secan los 
sembrados, se rajan los Arboles resecos y 
sedientos, se mueren los animales do- 
mésticos. Echados de las casas por falta 
de alimentos, los perros se alejan en 
busca de sustento. Llegan entonces 
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hambre a asaltar los corrales. El viento 
barre en grandes polvaredas el suelo 
fértil de los campos. San Isidro, el santo 
patrono del ayllu, se mantiene mudo a 
las plegarias de los comuneros. La peste 
diezma todos los hogares. Los hombres 
van convirtiéndose en animales salvajes 
que acusan y matan buscando victimas 
expiatorias para aplacar a las divinidades 
enojadas. Los aturdidos indios se con- 
vencen de que la Pacha-Mama esta 
vieja y a punto de morir. Perdida la fe en 
ésta, se filtra poco a poco en sus cerebros 
la nocién aterradora de que los sobrevi- 
vientes tendran que abandonar sus 
tierras y emigrar. Nada tan patético y 
tragico como este momento de pdnico. 
Estos hombres-Arboles, una vez des- 
prendidas las rafices con que estaban 
adheridos a la tierra, van a ponerse en 
movimiento en pequefias columnas silen- 
ciosas que temen dejar una tragedia 
intolerable al fin para lanzarse a otra 
acaso no menos terrible. El autor emplea 
un estilo claro, denso, vigoroso, en que 
estalla a veces la metdfora como stibita 
llamarada de luz que graba el paisaje en 
la memoria. Lenguaje variado, de acuer- 
do con las circunstancias; més épico y 
dramAtico que lirico. A veces es sencilla- 
mente narrativo; otras sugiere el habla 
campesina salpicada de términos ay- 
maras y de diminutivos; a ratos es 
finamente irénico. La accién se desarro- 
lla ritmica, por masas, con uno que otro 
incidente personal. La descripcién es la 
indispensable, sin exceso de detalle, aun 
en el capitulo de la sequia, en que cada 
frase cae sobre la anterior con la im- 
placable tenacidad del polvo de la puna 
reseca. El autor se mantiene al margen 
de la narracién, no echa su sombra sobre 
los acontecimientos. Y, sin embargo, 
iqué emocién tan humana destila de 
cada pdgina! ;Qué leccién tan certera y 
tan conmovedora se desprende de la 
novela! El lector no reacciona contra el 
autor, porque no tropieza con él. Lo que 
encuentra es vida humana que trabaja, 
lucha y sufre con estoica resignacién. 


Veamos 
plano: 

Vista desde Jatum-Kolla: Allf 
empieza la llanura amarillosa, parda, que 
al Este no tiene 6rbitas ni Ifmite, porque 
por ese lado sdélo hay horizonte abierto, 
duro y seco cual las pupilas de un muerto 
que mirara sin ver. Al Norte, desde la 
cima del cerro de Jatum-Kolla, la vista 
en cambio se detiene en la gibosa esfinge 
del Illampu, que es casi un grito de 
hielo petrificado, cuyo eco se pierde en el 
vértigo de las nubes y de las estrellas, 
sin que haya mas que nieve, hielo y 
vacio por ese lado del horizonte, que los 
comuneros consideran como el fin del 
mundo” (pag. 11). 

Una escena campestre: “Las polleras 
de las hembras destacan su color encen- 
dido de igual manera que repollos rojos, 
violetas, amarillos, verdosos, sobre los 
campos de agricultura’”’ (pag. 23). 

Un dia frio de invierno en la puna: 
“Una soledad impresionante como un 
monstruo ciego, dormita sobre las cosas” 
(pag. 23). 

Religién: “En un retablo San Isidro y 
a su lado el Ekeko, idolillo panzudo, dios 
del placer y de la abundancia” (p4g. 63). 

Indio en fiestas: ‘El indio en la fiesta 
quebranta el sino que le impuso la na- 
turaleza. Se tropicaliza con el calor del 
alcohol, con el zumo de la coca. Se 
aparta de su soledad habitual y se torna 
multitud apasionada, que se restriega y 
confunde con sus semejantes para sentir 
el profundo y capitoso calor de la hu- 
manidad. Busca asi un poco del placer 
que no conoce en soledad’”’ (pig. 65). 

La sequia: ‘“—Todo el altiplano sufre 
Ja sequia. La Pacha-Mama (Madre 
Tierra), la que sustenta la vida, ya esta 
vieja. Hemos puesto diez fetos de llama, 
diez fetos de cveja, hierba koa, coca, 
dulces, kaitos de colores y mucho aguar- 
diente en la cumbre del cerro; todo lo 
hemos quemado para que en humo se 
deshagan los males y caiga la lluvia, pero 
nada ha sido posible conseguir: La 
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tierra esta vieja, y como toda vieja, es 
sorda” (pag. 71). 

Efectos de la sequia: ‘‘La paja de los 
techos de las casas cafa en manojos que 
acarreaba el viento. El polvo, en vastas 
lenguas retorcidas y pardas, dejaba 
descubiertas a flor de tierra las piedras 
del subsuelo. Los arbolillos, como es- 
queletos epilépticos, deshojados, se sacu- 
dian contra el telén celeste del cielo 
(pag. 86). 

A raiz del éxodo: “El ayllu quedé 
vacio, como si por él hubiese pasado un 
vandalico ejército invisible. Todo estaba 
en desorden o aparentaba estarlo, porque 
la ausencia de los hombres comunica a 
las cosas un ardiente y desamparado 
abandono, un aire de destruccién. . . Ni 
la sombra de un pdjaro cruzaba el cielo 
como en otros dias’’ (pag. 94). 

Buscando trabajo en el Yunga: ‘“—;De 
dénde eres?—Soy de la puna, tatito.— 
;Bah! Ya han venido mas de cien indios 
de la puna. Todos son . . . unos ociosos y 
torpes.—Sé arar, cosechar, barbechar.— 
Sabrds arar en la puna, pero aqui ésa es 
otra musica. ;E] que te va a hacer arar es 
el paludismo!” (pag. 131). 

El regreso: ‘Con las primeras heladas 
del invierno volvieron al ayllu los andra- 
jos de la sequia. De los cuatro rumbos de 
la pampa llegaron las destrufdas familias 
de comuneros. En el dintel de Jatum- 
Kolla se detenian para ponerse de 
hinojos y besar el suelo que habfan 
abandonado en el terror de la mala 
época. Volvieron . . . harapientos, humi- 
llados, con las astillas de la derrota en 
sus espaldas”’ (pag. 175). 

“Cada uno guardaba la historia negra 
de sus padecimientos con el mismo pudor 
de los excarcelados” (pag. 177). 

La novela termina: “jAsi la paz 
volvid a aquella ignorada parte de 
América, donde los hombres viven pren- 
didos al corazén de un pais mediterrdneo, 
asfixiado entre cadenas de basalto, en 
espera de la justicia que amplia los 
horizontes del mundo!”’ (pag. 180). 
Botelho Gosdilvez es todavia joven, 
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unos treinta y ocho afios. Ha leido mucho 
y con atencién. Cuando escribié Alti- 
plano tenia veintitrés afios. Expresa 
admiracién por muchos autores contem- 
pordneos, entre ellos José Eustasio 
Rivera, Ciro Alegria y Alcides Arguedas. 
Ha sido acusado de plagio desvergonzado 
a estos tres autores (ver nota 3). No 
encontramos razones vdlidas para tal 
aserto. Influencias, si, como en todo 
escritor joven. En _ Borrachera verde, 
Coca, Vale un Potost y Altiplano ha ido 
puliendo su estilo y perfeccionando su 
técnica novelistica. La influencia de 
Rivera es tal vez la mas evidente en sus 
dos primeras obras. Parece natural. Hay 
en el estilo de ambos el mismo vigor y 
aliento épico al describir la naturaleza en 
sus grandiosas manifestaciones. Los pro- 
tagonistas de Botelho Gosdlvez no poseen 
el dinamismo ni la voluntad necesarios 
para enfrentarse en épica lid con hombres 
primitivos y con una naturaleza violenta 
y devoradora; son meros juguetes del 
azar, jévenes abiilicos, sin valor, sin 
meta, que no producen admiracién sino 
que mas bien dan ldstima y aun asco. 

De Altiplano se ha dicho que es un 
plagio a Perros hambrientos, de Ciro 
Alegria. No comprendemos cémo_ se 
pueda hacer tal acusacién. Perros ham- 
brientos es, en primer lugar, una fabula 
desarrollada en novela, en que la vida 
de los indios esté presentada a través de 
las aventuras de unos perros, que son los 
verdaderos protagonistas. Es un libro 
bello y bien estructurado, y una de las 
mejores novelas de animales, en que 
resaltan las grandes dotes de cuentista y 
folklorista que hay en Alegria. Alegria 
posee un estilo vigoroso, dotado a la vez 
de gran ternura, humanidad, soltura y 
humorismo. Este equilibrio de cualida- 
des masculinas y femeninas satisface y 
fascina siempre al lector que busca 
entretenimiento, expansién, justicia y 
elevacién moral. Ahora bien, Perros 
hambrientos no es la historia de una 
comunidad indigena, sino de familias e 
individuos, cuyas actividades sirven de 
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fondo para contar la historia de los 
perros. En las dos novelas hay sequia y 
hay perros hambrientos, siendo la sequia 
un tema casi obligado para el novelador 
de la puna. Pero los perros de Alegria 
son seres casi humanos, capaces de in- 
tervenir decisivamente en las actividades 
y en el destino de los hombres. Los perros 
de Gosdlvez son . . . perros. 

El verdadero paralelo de Altiplano se 
encuentra en El mundo es ancho y ajeno. 
;Aqui si que seria facil “demostrar” 
plagios! Pero esto resulta imposible, ya 
que los manuscritos de ambas novelas 
fueron presentados al Concurso de 
Novelas Hispano-Americanas convocado 
por la Unién Panamericana en 1940. 
Altiplano fué escrita entre junio y agosto 
de dicho afo. La mucho mas larga 


novela de Alegria fué apresuradamente 
terminada dias antes de cerrarse el Con- 
curso el 15 de noviembre. Véanse al- 
gunos paralelos: dos comunidades indias, 
aunque la de Botelho Gosdlvez es mas 
puramente “india”; relacién de la vida 


del ayllu, mucho mas extensa, detallada 
e interesante en Alegria; opresién o 
explotacién por blancos y cholos, au- 
toridades locales, curas, leguleyos y 
aldeanos; éxodo, en masa en la de Ale- 
gria, en grupos en la de Botelho, pero por 
distintos motivos: por desahucio y a la 
fuerza en aquélla, por la sequia en ésta; 
retorno al nuevo ayllu de algunos des- 
contentos que habian abandonado la 
comunidad de Rumi, después de sus 
experiencias en el mundo de los “‘blan- 
cos,” y de los sobrevivientes de Jatum- 
Kolla al terminarse la sequia. Estas y 
otras aparentes coincidencias causan 
sorpresa s6lo a quien no conozca la vida 
de la puna. En general, las actividades 
de tales comunidades se desarrollan 
dentro de un circulo muy reducido que 
admite pocas variantes. La originalidad 
de cada obra esta en el autor, en su 
conocimiento de los indios y de la re- 
gion, mds extenso en Alegria; en su 
capacidad narrativa y descriptiva, anali- 
tica en Alegria, sintética en Botelho; en 


la mayor objetividad de éste; en el fin 
que cada uno se propone. Alegria se crié 
casi entre cholos e indios, simpatizé con 
elios, los observé6 muy de cerca y con 
cariho, estudiéd su folklore; en fin, se 
identificé6 con su causa politica, por la 
cual sufrié prisiones y destierro. Su 
novela es la biografia de Rumi, su folk- 
lore, y sirve de lazo de unién con el 
movimiento de reivindicaciones sociales 
y polfticas aprista. Los indios de Alegria 
—y hay entre ellos muchos cholos—son 
seres muy humanos pero un tanto ideali- 
zados, mientras sus blancos y cholos no 
comuneros son, Casi sin excepcién, malos 
y crueles en exceso. Esta actitud mili- 
tante le resta valor permanente como 
obra literaria y aun como llamada a las 
conciencias de sus conciudadanos. 
lector siente simpatia y hasta carifo por 
sus indios, llega casi a derramar lagrimas, 
pero no se convence. Mérito de la novela, 
que corre riesgo de convertirse en defecto, 
es la cantidad de material folklérico, 
muy interesante en si, que amontona el 
autor, aunque a veces no tenga nada que 
ver con el desarrollo de la accién. Es 
una verdadera mina. Altiplano casi peca 
por el lado contrario: su narracién se 
limita a lo puramente esencial para 
darnos a conocer el problema del indio. 
La geograffa andina esta descrita a 
grandes rasgos que la revelan en toda su 
grandiosidad. En ella sittia a Jatum- 
Kolla. A través de unos cuantos aconte- 
cimientos nos describe la organizacién 
escalonada del ayllu, sus seculares cos- 
tumbres, su hibrida religién, las fuerzas 
teluricas que arraigan al indio a la 
Tierra, la dolorosa separacién impuesta 
por la sequia, el patético peregrinaje por 
otros mundos indiferentes a su tragedia, 
el regreso de sus diezmadas familias para 
adherirse de nuevo a la Pacha-Mama 
rejuvenecida que otra vez les sonrie y 
les promete la tinica felicidad que cono- 
cen. Eso es todo. El lector siente deseos 
de ahondar mas en el tema, lo cual indica 
que el autor se ha abstenido de saciar 
nuestra curiosidad. Su mensaje implicito 


‘‘ANTIPLANO”’: 


surte mayor efecto que el ataque abierto 
a una parcialidad racial, de Alegria. 
Alegria conmueve; Botelho conmueve y 
convence. El porvenir y la felicidad del 
indio dependen no del levantamiento de 
éste contra el blanco, sino de despertar 
la conciencia nacional y continental a sus 
verdaderos intereses, que se perjudican 
mientras exista una gran masa misera- 
ble, ignorante y explotada, lastre que 
demora y amenaza la libertad, el pro- 
greso y la integracién de las naciones 
indoamericanas y que las expone a la 
esclavitud econémica y aun politica. La 
lucha racial puede producir triunfos 
momentaéneos pero no reforma las cos- 
tumbres. Sédlo cambia de amos y de 
esclavos. Hay que comprender que el 
indio necesita al blanco y que el blanco 
no puede prescindir del indio. 


NOTAS 


' “in novelista kolla’’, Revista [beroamericana, 
No. 21, pp. 63-67. : 

2 “The Indianista novel since 1889,’’ Hispania, 
XXXII, 216. 

3 Lamentamos que nuestros esfuerzos por co- 
municarnos con el autor de Altiplano hayan 
sido infructuosos. Hemos buscado en vano in- 
formes de su paradero. Por pura casualidad en- 
contramos una sola referencia a él en la edicién 
extraordinaria del periddico La Nacién, de 
La Paz, seccién segunda, p. 1, del primero de 
enero de 1953. Es un fragmento de una con- 
ferencia dictada por Nestor Taboada Teran. 
En ella ataca duramente a ciertos escritores 
bolivianos cuya labor politica y, segdn parece, 
literaria no concuerda con los ideales y actua- 
cién del partido que controla hoy los destinos 
de Bolivia. Lo que nos interesa por ahora es lo 
siguiente: ‘Ahora voy a referirme a otros hom- 
bres de letras de quienes hay que decir algo. Se 
trata de dos fichas decadentes, y, por lo mismo, 
enemigos de la clase obrera y del pueblo. El 
primero es Ratl Botelho Gosdivez, quien co- 
menzé su vida intelectual publicando un des- 
vergonzado plagio a la novela La Vordgine de 
José Eustacio Rivera que tiene el titulo de 
Borrachera verde; posteriormente, publica otro 
plagio, esta vez a Los perros hambrientos de 
Ciro Alegria y a Raza de Bronce de Alcides Ar- 
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guedas con el nombre de Altiplano, y asi hay 
otros escritos ...’’ Sigue el orador con una 
diatriba despiadada contra el autor de Alti- 
plano que, por su falta de exactitud y por su 
pasién politica, deja ver a las claras que no 
merece nuestra aceptacién en ninguna de sus 
partes. No es nuestro propésito abordar el 
tema de la politica boliviana. Hacemos la cita 
como curiosidad de critica literaria y porque 
indica que en esos momentos Botelho Gosdlvez 
se debia de encontrar al margen de toda activi- 
dad politica en Bolivia. 

4 El Handbook of Latin American Studies (No. 
3940) comenta: “This first novel of a new 
Bolivian writer is a dull story of depravity. 
Part of it is located in the Bolivian jungle.” 
Nosotros diriamos que es una obra juvenil, 
“deforme y desesperada,’’ donde ya apunta la 
genialidad del futuro novelista. 

5 E] mismo Handbook dictamina: ‘‘This title is 
deceptive. Coca plays little part in the story, 
which is principally a lurid account of love af- 
fairs, with insufficient background material.’’ 
Es verdad que la coca ocupa una parte minima 
de la novela, pero su influencia es decisiva y 
destructora. Hasta ese momento Alvaro puede, 
por un gran esfuerzo de voluntad, rehacer su 
vida. La coca se convierte, para el blanco, en 
un arma de suicidio y también en arma sim- 
bélica de venganza empleada por el indio débil 
contra el blanco fuerte que ha violado su tierra 
ancestral. Para quien haya observado de cerca 
el ambiente descrito por Botelho Gosdlvez, 
Coca no es tan inverosimil como parece. Ahi 
la historia. 

6 Se observa la falta de correccién de las prue- 
bas. Anotamos sélo las mf&s graves: p&g. 27, 
om{tase el renglén 6; 51-16, omitase ‘‘de’’; 78, 
omitanse rr. 4 y 19 a 27 y coléquense los rr. 15a 
19 en el r. 4; 83-14, debe leerse ‘‘La Justina’’; 
107-27, léase ‘“‘Que’’; 139-15, cAmbiese a 140-9 
después de ‘‘sienes’’; 167, al pie, ‘‘e6mo’”’ por 
“sémo.”’ 

7 El jurado, compuesto por Blair Niles, John 
Dos Passos y Ernesto Montenegro, concedié el 
premio a El mundo es ancho y ajeno, de Ale- 
gria, y mencién honorifica a Nuestro Pan, del 
ecuatoriano Enrique Gilbert, A fogueira, del 
brasilefio Cecilio Carneiro, y Nayar, del mexi- 
cano Miguel Angel Menéndez. Altiplano no 
obtuvo ni siquiera mencién honorifica (tal vez 
por coincidir en el tema con la novela de Ale- 
gria, ser mds corta y de cardcter menos popu- 
lar). Es de lamentar que una novela de la 
calidad de Altiplano haya quedado en la pe- 
numbra de las obras mediocres, en parte tal vez 
debido al silencio en que la dejé dicho jurado. 
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TEMATICA DE JORGE CARRERA ANDRADE 


JULIAN PALLEY 


University of New Mexico 


A Jorge Carrera Andrade se le con- 
sidera uno de los poetas mds importantes 
del postmodernismo iberoamericano. Con 
Neruda y Vallejo, es uno de los valores 
mas originales y permanentes del periodo 
actual. Pertii, Chile y Ecuador—los paises 
de la costa occidental—han producido la 
mejor poesia contempordnea; tres paises 
donde la cultura indigena tiene impor- 
tancia actual o histérica. En los tres 
poetas se ven las mismas influencias, las 
mismas tendencias. Es evidente la in- 
fluencia marcada de los movimientos 
vanguardistas franceses—surrealismo, cu- 
bismo, etc.—a que esta afiadido un 
sentido profundo de la realidad ameri- 
cana, su tierra verde y sus hombres 
morenos. Es interesante también que los 
tres poetas hayan sido protagonistas en 
las luchas sociales y politicas de sus 
paises (compdrase con la situacién nor- 
teamericana, donde nuestros mejores 
poetas—Eliot, Pound, Cummings—siem- 
pre se han mantenido aparte de la 
politica y, cuando profesan opiniones, son 
siempre conservadores). La imagen es de 
suma importancia en los tres poetas; su 
uso es atrevido, variado, muchas veces 
dificil. Los tres han mostrado un can- 
sancio de la vida moderna, una afioranza 
por alguna edad de oro: “Sucede que me 
canso de ser hombre” (Neruda). “Nacf en 
el siglo de la defuncién de la rosa/cuando 
el motor ya habia ahuyentado a _ los 
Angeles” (Carrera Andrade). Este tiltimo 
recuerda mucho el periodo surrealista de 
Alberti (Sobre los dngeles). Por ejemplo, 
su poema Los dngeles muertos: 


Buscad, buscadlos: 

en el insomnio de las cafierias olvidadas, 

en los cauces interrumpidos por el silencio de 
las basuras, 

No lejos de los charcos incapaces de guardar 
una nube, 


unos ojos perdidos, 
una sortija rota 
o una estrella pisoteada. 


Ya que Sobre los dngeles salié en el afio 
27, y la Biografia para uso de los pdjaros 
en 1937, podemos suponer una influencia 
de Alberti, aunque se trata mas bien de 
coincidencias que de influencias, y aun- 
que la semilla de este estilo se encuentra 
en Rilke, entre otros. Sin embargo, hay 
una diferencia fundamental entre Al- 
berti y Carrera Andrade, es decir, entre 
Sobre los dngeles y la Biografta. . . Al- 
berti escribia en un mundo surrealista 
fantastico, casi abstracto; mientras que 
Carrera Andrade tiene siempre los dos 
pies en terra firma, una caracteristica de 
la nueva poesia americana. 


Yo vefa a los hombres abrazar la cebada, 
sumergirse en el cielo unos jinetes 

y bajar a la costa olorosa de mangos 

los vagones cargados de mugidores bueyes 


dice Carrera Andrade en el poema 
aludido. Y el poema termina con una 
nota netamente americana: 


Han emigrado todos los Angeles terrestres, 
hasta el Angel moreno del cacao. 


El primer poema de su libro Registro 
del Mundo'—de su primer libro de versos, 
Estanque inefable (1922)—anuncia ya su 
tema mds importante y difundido. El 
poema se llama Provincia: 


... Provincia, estanque de oro de las vidas 
dolientes, 

donde halla el solitario su estrella mas florida 

y el triste siente oler a flor toda su vida. (p. 13) 


El “estanque inefable” es, desde luego, 
la provincia. Carrera Andrade es esen- 
cialmente poeta de provincia, pero de 
ninguna manera provincial. A la _pro- 
vincia se retira el poeta para pensar, 
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para descansar, para beber en las fuentes 
de la inagotable savia americana. Ca- 
rrera Andrade es uno de los poetas que 
mejor han ‘‘poetizado” la realidad his- 
panoamericana. Y es a la provincia, al 
campo, donde el poeta americano tiene 
que ir a buscar la materia de su arte, 
sea la provincia ecuatoriana 0 mexicana, 
o sea la pampa argentina. 

Este tema de la provincia—la provin- 
cia como fondo de su poesia—se encuen- 
tra a través de toda su obra. Por ejemplo, 
el conocido Ha llovido por la noche: 


Ha llovido por la noche: 

las peras estan en tierra 

y las coles se han quedado 
postradas como abadesas. 

Todas estas cosas dice 

sobre la ventana el pdjaro. 

El pAjaro es el peridédico 

de la mafiana en el campo. (p. 78) 


Otro ejemplo, tomado de su poesia mds 
madura, el poema El cantén sin nombre: 


En mi cantén los vecinos conocen de caballos, 
las herraduras imitan la voz de las campanas, 
los sapos centinelas avisan 

cuando pasa corriendo la lluvia con sus zancos. 
Bajo el érgano de colores del cielo 

la cebada innumerable se arrodilla 

y el horizonte recostado es un buey 

que rumia pausadamente lejanfas. (p. 234) 


En su tiltima manera sale de la ‘“‘provin- 
cia”; pero de eso hablaremos. Muchos 
son los poemas que toman a animales 
como simbolos, como hermanos del 
hombre. Ademads del conocido La vida 
perfecta, una hipdéstasis del conejo, en- 
contramos, por ejemplo, La extrema 
izquierda: 

La compafiera cigarra canta 

con una astilla en la garganta. 

Conspira entre la verdura 

contra la humana dictadura. 

... Predica y anda. 

Es Secretaria de Propaganda. 

Publica en una hoja de sol: 

La vida es dura y tuesta el sol. 

Tienes raz6n, cigarra obrera, 

de minar el estado con tu canto profundo. 

Los dos formamos, compafiera, 

la extrema izquierda de este mundo. (p. 124) 


Facil seria recordar a La Fontaine en este 
contexto. Pero los animales de La Fon- 
taine son un mero pretexto para predi- 
car, para rooralizar. Carrera Andrade va 
mucho mas lejos. E] poeta ecuatoriano se 
identifica con los animales; siente pro- 
fundamente la unidad del mundo hu- 
mano y animal. Bajo la gracia exquisita 
de La extrema izquierda y La vida per- 
fecta, hay una simpatia triste y honda, 
algo que no se encuentra en la fria per- 
feccién de las Fdbulas. Otros poemas 
dedicados a animales son Vida del grillo 
(p. 76) y Caracol (p. 191). 

Relacionado con la provincia es el 
tema de la ventana, que se encuentra 
frecuentemente: 


La ventana nacié de un deseo de cielo 

y en la muralla negra se posé como un Angel. 
Es amiga del hombre 

y portera del aire. (Biografia, p. 125) 


E] tema aparece también en Las amis- 
tades cotidianas (p. 261) y en Mads sobre la 
ventana (p. 127), entre muchos otros. 
Seria interesante buscar el origen de este 
tema de la ventana—la ventana como 
apertura al infinito y al mundo—en la 
poesia del siglo diecinueve, en Mallarmé, 
Rilke, y otros. 

Otro tema—ya salido de la provincia— 
es el del viaje, a la vez lirico y geogrAfico, 
que justifica su titulo, Registro del 
Mundo. Carrera Andrade es gran via- 
jero; y guarda sus recuerdos en un libro 
de poemas llamado Boletines de mar y 
tierra. Hay poemas de Curacao, de 
Guayaquil, de Barcelona, de La Corufia, 
de Panama, vistos siempre con un poder 
observador y metaférico que casi nunca 
falla, siempre fresco y original. Entre los 
poemas que se han escrito sobre Nueva 
York—de Garcia Lorca y Marti, por 
ejemplo—su Nueva York de Noche se 
destaca por su sencillez: 


Nueva York muestra en la sombra 
sus escaleras al cielo 

y sus rfos con antorchas. 

Sus ventanas son crisoles 

donde se convierte en luz 

la esperanza de los hombres. (p. 169) 
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Esto nos lleva al tema de las ciudades, 
que se encuentra sobre todo en su libro 
El tiempo manual (1935). Para Carrera 
Andrade la ciudad es una colmena 
mecdnica, espantosa, que le hace afiorar 
el campo: 


Sin conocer mi nimero, 

Cereado de murallas y de limites. 

Con una luna de forzado, 

y atado a mi tobillo una sombra perpetua. 

La ciudad tiene apariencia mineral. 

La geometria urbana es menos bella 

que la que aprendimos en la escuela. 

Los campesinos estén menos solos 

porque forman una misma cosa con la tierra. 

Los drboles son hijos suyos, 

los cambios de tiempo observan en su propia 
carne 

y les sirve de ejemplo la santoral de los animali- 
tos. (Soledad de las ciudades, pp. 209, 210) 


La civilizacién—la ciudad—nos ha ale- 
jado de la madre tierra, y nos lleva, tal 
vez, al desastre. -Es esto mera repeti- 
cién del mensaje de Rousseau y Words- 
worth? No; ahora el mensaje es mas 
urgente, el tiempo es mas corto. Todos 
los signos nos dicen: vuelvan a la tierra, 
vuelvan a echar sus raices terrestres o 
desaparezcan. 

El tema de protesta social aparece en 
Poemas de pasado mafiana: 


Camaradas: el mundo est& construido sobre 
nuestros muertos 

y nuestros pies han creado todas las rutas. 

Mas, bajo el cielo de todos, no hay un palmo 
de sombra 

para nosotros los que hemos hecho florecer las 
cipulas. (p. 252) 


Este es un aspecto de su obra que no 
mencionan las antologias; pero nos 
prueba que siente su responsabilidad de 
hombre politico, es decir, de hombre 
completo. 

Llegamos a su perfodo mas diffcil y, 
quiz4, mds interesante, empezando con 
Biografta para uso de los pdjaros (1937). 
Aqui hay la visién profética, con alguna 
influencia del surrealismo. Es, como 
hemos dicho, un cansancio de la vida 
mecanizada: 


Todo ha pasado ya, en sucesivo oleaje, 

como las vanas cifras de la espuma. 

Los afos van sin prisa enredando sus Ifquenes 
y el recuerdo es apenas un nentfar 

que asoma entre dos aguas 

su rostro de ahogado. (p. 260) 


Encontramos en este libro evocaciones 
de temas anteriores; la ventana: “La 
ventana es continua invitacién al viaje: 
su rio de aire y luz desemboca en el 
cielo (p. 261).” El viaje: “Me voy 
mezclando, mar, a tus tumultos y al 
cielo que se mece en tu inmenso colum- 
pio (p. 288).”’ Vuelve el estilo profético, 
casi biblico, en Morada terrestre: 


Habito un edificio de naipes, 

una casa de arena, un castillo en el aire, 
y paso los minutos esperando 

el derrumbe del muro... . 

Entonces perderé mi morada terrrestre 

y me hallaré desnudo nuevamente. (p. 285) 


Este estilo se desarrolla mas en el libro 
Pais secreto (1939), donde el poeta se 
aduefia mds de la imagen surrealista, 
como en Segunda vida de mi madre: 


y quise echar abajo las invisibles puertas 

y di vueltas en vano, prisionero. 

Con cuerda de sollozos me ahorqué sin ventura 

y atravesé, llamdndote, los pantanos del suefio. 
(p. 296) 


En Zona minada, poema de amor, la 
imagen es mds atrevida todavia, con 
leves recuerdos de Vicente Aleixandre y 
del Cantar de los Cantares: 


Tus cabellos son la muerte en el trdépico, las 
hormigas gigantes, 

tus cabellos voraces como el incendio o el nau- 
fragio 

a orillas de tu rostro con frutas y agua fresca. 

Tu garganta es un 4rbitro 

que separa a dos desnudos atletas . . . 

Tus piernas son dos rutas que conducen 

a dos plazas gemelas . . . (p. 303) 


El amor, la mujer—tema predilecto de 
poetas—casi no aparece mds que en este 
tinico poema, pletdérico de imagenes. El 
amor ambicioso de Carrera Andrade no 
quiere posar en una sola persona; pre- 
tende abarcar el mundo entero de las 
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cosas, cosas que recapitula en el /nven- 
tario de mis iinicos bienes, poema final 
del libro. El poeta retine sus temas de 
amor a la tierra, la provincia, la ventana, 
los animales, con su estilo profético y 
surrealista: 


La nube donde palpita el vegetal futuro. . . 

las fieras de los bosques del viento inexplora- 
dos, 

las ostras con su lengua pegada al paladar, 

el avién que deja caer sus hongosenel cielo? . . . 

los insectos como pequefias guitarras volantes, 

la vida privada de la langosta verde, 

el pueblecito maniatado con los cordeles flojos 
de la lluvia... 

la ventana—mi propiedad mayor—.. . 

y ese ma{z innumerable de los astros 

que los gallos del alba picotean 

hasta el dltimo grano. (pp. 309, 310) 


Hemos visto que Carrera Andrade 
busca su inspiracién, sus imdgenes, en la 
tierra misma de América, sobre todo en 
la provincia, en el campo. El poeta cree 
que éste es el nuevo papel que desem- 
pefia el poeta americano, el de tener sus 
raices profundamente en la tierra, en 
vez de en el mundo abstracto de las 
ideas; he aqui la diferencia entre la poesia 
del viejo y del nuevo mundo. Dice el 
poeta: 


In that twentieth century the telluric man of 
America sees to it that for the first time poetry 


sinks its roots into the earth. The human, the 
immediate, at last exercises its power, and its 
significance begins to be gradually deciphered. 
Poetry turns into a vital message which can 
come from the lips of the man of the people, the 
Indian or Negro or any being of the species 
man. A vast undiscovered world begins to be 
perceived; the kingdom of things, the realm of 
the physical. And poetry does not hesitate to 
penetrate into it to the point of resolving its 
mystery. This is the contribution of the new 
American: to have reached the earthly roots of 
man, to have initiated a species of poetic real- 
ism in contrast to metaphysical vagueness and 
romantic mists.* 


Las ideas de este ensayo—estimulante, 
profundo—estan expresadas con una 
seguridad tal vez excesiva; pero el mismo 
concepto encontramos en una cuarteta 
sencilla del poeta, menos dogmatico que 
la prosa, pero, quizds, mds acertado: 


Limpiad el mundo—ésta es la clave— 
de fantasmas del pensamiento. 
Que el ojo apareje su nave 
para un nuevo descubrimiento. 
(El objeto y su sombra, p. 240) 


NOTAS 


1 Registro del Mundo, Antologia poética de 
Jorge Carrera Andrade, 1922-39, Quito: Im- 
prenta de la Universidad, 1940. El estudio 
tematico esta limitado a este libro. Las p&ginas 
citadas se refieren a esta edicién. 

2 (Qué intuicién seis afos antes de Hiroshima! 
3 Poetry, Lx11 (1943), i, 92. 
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It is hardly news that feminism is on 
the march around the world. The past 
summer I talked with people at an in- 
ternational conference from India, the 
Gold Coast of West Africa, Switzerland, 
Germany, France, Japan, Spain and 
several other parts of the world, and all 
reported varying degrees of feminism, 
from “nascent” to “fervent.” I also 
corresponded recently with a number of 
Spanish Americans, all of whom report 
feminism in Hispanic America in varying 
degrees, from “lukewarm” to “militant,” 
depending upon the country.’ I could tell 
here some of the effects of feminism as 
reported on in several parts of the 
world, but shall confine my remarks to 
Spanish-speaking people. 


This paper had its origin in a Spanish 
class of girls decidedly feminists in the 
North American tradition. When they 
were assigned speeches, one air-minded 


co-ed chose Jacqueline Cochran, a 
Florida woman who is the rags-to-riches- 
story incarnate, who rose from un- 
known parentage and a neglected child- 
hood to be “The Business Woman of 
1953” and in her leisure time the first 
woman to pass through the sonic barrier. 
When I was asked how to say ‘‘business 
woman’ and “pilot”? in Spanish, I did 
not know for sure, but promised to look 
them up. A second student chose the 
very successful woman preacher, Mar- 
garet Blair Johnstone, author of When 
God Says “No” (New York, 1954). A 
third girl chose to tell about the woman 
truck driver of the Baby Dydee Service, 
Ine. (“We Follow the Stork’’). A fourth 
selected women in the military services. 
A fifth took Kitty Barry, the most 
decorated lady-cop in New York.? In 
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each case they were to explain these 
American women to an imaginary sevora 
who spoke no English. They came to me 
for help, and before long I was swamped 
with an avalanche of questions about 
preacher, pharmacist, architect, corporal, 
sargent, general, athlete, dietician, book- 
keeper, chemist, technician, engineer, lady 
sailor, woman tailor, and so on, feminine- 
world without end. I promised to look 
these words up. It was a rash promise. 
Looking them up turned out to be a 
quest, and may turn into a crusade. 
Every Spanish dictionary I consulted 
denied the existence of most of these 
professional women by refusing to as- 
sign them names for their professions. 
Even the Vocabulario de oficios y pro- 
fesiones, published by the Escuela Social 
de Madrid (1946), officially grounds all 
women unless they are _ passengers, 
quaintly omits all professional ecclesiasti- 
cal and military terms, defines arquitecto 
as “El que’ “etc.,” and in general leans 
heavily upon the nonfeminist Diccionario 
de la Real Academia Espajfola. 

One word led to another. Learning 
that one of the most important buildings 
in Havana had been constructed by a 
woman, I searched for arquitecta in the 
Diccionario de la Real Academia, in José 
Alemany’s Diccionario enciclopédico ilus- 
trado, in the Vocabulario de oficios y 
profesiones, in Pequetio Larousse, in 
Cuyas, in Toro y Gisbert, Herder, and a 
number of Spanish-English dictionaries; 
and, in every case, it was missing. In all 
these dictionaries, and particularly in the 
Spanish Academy, there is inconsistency. 
For example, the Academy authorizes a 
number of feminine words of professions 
and trades, such as misica (Misico, -ca. 
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m. y f. Persona que profesa o sabe el arte 
de la misica.), capitana, maquinista, 
sastra, oficiala, alcaldesa, embajadora, 
etc., but the vast majority of definitions 
of trades and professions begin with the 
words, “El que. . .” Repeatedly, if the 
feminine is given, it is defined as ‘“‘mujer 
del que ejerce el cargo.” At first, the in- 
consistency appears inadvertent, but 
after repeated trips to the Academy, 
searching for feminine forms, one sus- 
pects a trace of the attitude crystallized 
in the proverb, La mujer honrada, la 
pierna quebrada y en casa. Alternative 
explanations are the Academy’s abulia, 
or its indigence, or both. 

When it became clear that my quest 
for feminine words of professions would 
be fruitless among the dictionaries,‘ I 
decided to write to a number of people 
in various parts of the Spanish-speaking 
world, state my problem, and ask their 
views. A list of typical troublesome 
words (in the masculine) was enclosed 
with the request that my correspondents 
insert the corresponding feminine form. 

Before summing up the results of all 
this, I should like to digress with a 
statement about the two major schools 
of thought that are in the saddle in 
linguistic matters in the United States, 
since both of these schools are bound to 
affect our attitudes and influence our 
conclusions even when we are not dealing 
with English. Latin-American scholars 
would certainly want to know what 
these attitudes are. 

If you were in an airport in Lima and 
struck up a conversation with a cultured 
Peruvian who asked you about the source 
of authority for lexical usage in the 
United States, and if you had only a 
few minutes before your plane departed, 
you would probably answer with the 
kind of speedy oversimplification neces- 
sary at airports and at language meet- 
ings, that there are two dominant schools 
of thought in the English-speaking part 
of the New World. One group, the 
“prescriptive,” holds the deeply-rooted 


but badly shaken belief that appropriate 
usage is dictated from ‘above’ by 
English teachers, professional dictionary 
makers, (“The Supreme Authority’’), 
and grammarians. The rival school, the 
“descriptive,” asserts that authority 
comes from farther ‘“‘below” and that 
lexicographers are recorders, occasionally 
sifters, but not legislators. This hurried 
airport conversation would probably 
lead to your questioning the Peruvian 
about the authority for usage in his 
part of the New World, and he would 
unhesitatingly answer the Diccionario de 
la Real Academia Espafola. If this 
happened on a Tuesday and he entered 
into a debate over usage with another 
logomachist on Thursday who based his 
proof on the Academia, the chances are 
more than excellent that he would dis- 
regard Tuesday’s praise of the Academia 
and (not without some justice) dis- 
parage its authority unsparingly. One 
meets this paradoxical attitude con- 
stantly in the Hispanic world.® 

From this thumbnail sketch of two 
current lexicographical conditions, one in 
English-speaking America and the other 
in Hispanic America, I go to a partial 
summary of the replies received to my 
questionnaire. They run from guarded 
to rebellious, from explicit to terse. 
They have one thing, however, in com- 
mon: the conviction that the “supreme 
authority” in lexicography resides, if 
anywhere, not in the New Worid, but in 
Madrid. In spite of Spanish America’s 
numerous censurers of the Academia, in 
the last analysis, its prestige appears 
to have declined little if any. North 
Americans need to be reminded of this. 
We in the United States years ago 
declared both lexicographical and politi- 
cal independence of London; Spanish 
America declared political independence 
of Madrid, but not lexicographic. 

From a correspondent in Argentina, | 
was told that the -o for the masculine 
and the -a for the feminine is so incon- 
testably strong that with the man in 


the street old rules are sagging markedly: 
la pianista, el pianisto; la maquinista, el 
maquinisto; la modista, el modisto, ete. 
(Cf. C. E. Kany, American Spanish 
Syntax, who cites el diablo, la diabla; el 
tipo, la tipa; el criminal, la criminala, 
etc.) My Argentine correspondent em- 
phasizes that he is recording, not neces- 
sarily sanctioning, the words cited. 

The correspondent from Peru plans to 
publish a morphological study of gender 
in Spanish. In filling out my question- 
naire, he emphasized that women in 
Peru do not vet occupy some of the 
positions he designated, but he is positive 
that if the occasion arises, the popular 
tendency will be to adopt them, and he 
favors this adoption. Some of these 
words are prlota, generala, choferesa, 
fiscala, aspiranta, oficiala, albanila, jueza, 
quimica, fisica, matemdtica, and sicéloga. 

The Bolivian correspondent wrote 
that ‘‘en cuanto al nombre femenino de 
ciertas profesiones que hasta hace poco 
no ejercian las mujeres, no existe una 
regla gramatical.’’ However, he is hope- 
ful. He sees signs of ‘‘un gran espfritu 
renovador” on the part of the Spanish 
Academy manifested in the publication 
of Nuevas normas de prosodia y orto- 
grafia. One should remark that his 
eyes are turned toward Madrid, not 
toward some New World capital. 

In three replies from Colombia, one 
distinguished correspondent cited literary 
works out of Spain’s past, along with the 
Spanish Academy, for proof of the buena 
casta of his words. Another correspond- 
ent, a columnist, published my query 
and word list in £1] Colombiano, of Mede- 
llin, which brought unsolicited, but 
welcome, information from an engineer 
and a lawyer. 

A genuine rebel against the authority 
of the Madrid Academy turned up in 
Uruguay. Perhaps his subversive ten- 
dencies are partly accounted for by his 
professions: he is a lawyer, Spanish 
professor, and writer of textbooks. “He 
sostenido siempre,” he says, ‘“‘y aconse- 
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jado formar el feminino, siguiendo las 
reglas del idioma naturalmente, de todos 
los nombres que sefalan actualmente 
profesiones, oficios o actividades des- 
empanadas por mujeres. La Academia 
espafiola, en su Diccionario, ha incor- 
porado muchos femeninos, pero faltan 
atin varias decenas de ellos. Es necesario 
adoptarlos y con ello no se comete 
ninguna falta contra el idioma, sino que 
se adapta éste a su natural y legitima 
evolucién. Somos nosotros, los ameri- 
canos, puesto que el fenémeno ocurre con 
preferencia en nuestro continente, que 
debemos subsanar este atraso o demora 
de tener el léxico al dia. . .”’ Here is 
unqualified, healthy rebellion, a spirit of 
American lexicographical independence. 
Yet even so he is so aware of the vast 
prestige of the Madrid academy that he 
quoted it perforce as his “authority” 
for a number of words. 

So much for the replies from Hispanic 
Americans. I also queried several 
Spaniards. Julio Casares, the Secretary 
of the Real Academia, writes that in 
general Spanish tends to give a feminine 
ending to names of professions, such as 
dependienta, concejala, médica, etc., ‘pero 
esta tendencia no se manifiesta hasta 
que dichos nombres entran en el lenguaje 
usual. Actualmente, por ejemplo, creo 
que hay una sola mujer en Espafia con la 
carrera de arquitecto y no sé si hay otra 
que sea ingeniero. Si la cosa se hace 
general, y todos nos tropezamos con 
mujeres que tengan esos grados acadé- 
micos, acabaremos por llamarlas_in- 
genieras y arquitectas; pero, mientras 
tanto, la terminacién masculina es la 
que se impone.’” Jerénimo Mallo has a 
different viewpoint. ‘‘No se trata de dar 
nombres a las mujeres latinas que ya 
ejercen ciertas profesiones antes reserva- 
das a los hombres, sino a todas las 
mujeres de cualquier pais y en tales 
casos cuando se habla de ellas en lengua 
espafiola.’”’ Rafael Lapesa (Madrid) feels 
that “en médico,-a, abogado,-a, cate- 
dritico,-a, etc., el criterio mds conserva- 
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dor y oficial prefiere las formas con -o 
alin para mujeres; el uso mds espontaneo 
prefiere para mujeres las formas con 
-a.”’ In filling out my questionnaire, he 
followed in general the “uso mds espon- 
taneo” rather than the ‘‘normas consa- 
gradas.” In this regard, we need to 
remind ourselves of our own feeling for 
these two, the ‘‘spontaneous”’ versus the 
“established” usage. We have little 
trouble with feminine words for profes- 
sions in English, but many of us feel 
hostility towards neologisms such as to 
author, to proposition, to subway, to belly- 
ache, to bible (used by the Gideons for 
to supply a hotel with Bibles), to dissave, 
to dewater (used by engineers), to host (or 
hostess), to enthuse, to onion (a ham- 
burger), to contact, and the fantastically 
branched-out to process, a neologism 
which has taken on all shades of meaning 
of examine, instruct, investigate, organize, 
register, manipulate, organize, register, 
study, sort, screen, judge, and edit. (See 
H. L. Mencken, ‘‘The Birth of New 
Verbs,” Philologica, Baltimore, 1949, pp. 
313-319.) Our hostility to these words 
makes it easy to comprehend the hos- 
tility of numerous Spanish-speaking 
people to the new words for women in 
professions. Yet these neologisms are 
inevitable. And some responsible group 
of scholars must set up at least a mini- 
mum of norms to help stop so much 
floundering. What this writer suggests is 
an endowed unabridged Spanish dic- 
tionary. England has its NED, the 
United States has its Webster’s and 
several other exhaustive dictionaries, 
France has its Larousse du XIX® Siecle 
(17 volumes) and its Larousse du XX* 
Siécle, Germany has its Grimm’s W drter- 
buch, while the Hispanic world hobbles 
along with the Diccionario de la Real 
Academia. To pillory it is fruitless. As a 
rocking-chair observer watching gallop- 
ing feminism and other -isms create 
vacuum after vacuum where Spanish 
words ought to be, I propose that 
AATSP cooperate with MLA to request 


funds from one of the foundations to 
publish an endowed Spanish unabridged 
dictionary. Such a project would in no 
way compete with private business. And 
in all the vast world of the humanities 
it would be difficult to find a project 
that would bring more prestige to the 
foundation that sponsored 

NOTES 
' An idea of the fervor of feminism in Mexico, 
for example, may be got from Felisa Mondra- 
gon, Yo, como pobre . . ., Mexico, 1944. 
2 Disregarding the Academy Dictionary, which 
gives negociante as masculine only, I finally ad- 
vised the use of la negociante, for the following 
reason given by Marcos Morinigo, from Para- 
guay and Argentina, now Professor at the 
University of Southern California: ‘En 
comercianta y negocianta, que son formas vul- 
gares, la idea es que la mujer es astuta para 
hacer negocios. Asi se dice, ‘Fulana es muy 
comercianta, 0 negocianta.’’’ With manager 
regionalistiec difficulties arose because gerenta 
in Argentina means the madame of a brothel. 
3 See Collier’s, Nov. 26, 1954, pp. 32 ff. 
4 Bello-Cuervo, the Spanish Academy gram- 
mar, Lenz, and all the older grammars are also 
out of date in their treatises on feminine words 
for the professions. Coordination between the 
rules of the Academy grammar and the Acad- 
emy dictionary has never been made. Numerous 
flagrant violations are pointed out in Esteban 
Rodriguez Herrera, Observaciones acerca del 
género de los nombres, Havana, 1947, 2 vols, 
passim. This study must be taken into account 
in any future attempt to set up rules for gender 
in Spanish. His “‘liberal’’? viewpoint in the 
matter may be summarized in the following 
quotation from his work: ‘‘Me saluda una ex- 
alumna y le pregunto . . . estudias en la 
Universidad? A lo que contesta: pronto seré 
Médico doctor. Y yo replico: pero has cambiado 
ya el sexo, no serfs Médica?’’ Some of the 
gleanings from the press made by Rodriguez 
Herrera are “la Letrado doctora madame Ellen 
Schulga, delegado ruso, ha sido nombrada jefe 
...3 la primer (sic) mujer arquedélogo de 
Méjico; los delegados mujeres presentes; la 
sargento Laura Besley .. .”’ 
5 Brevity here distorts of necessity. For more 
on this subject, see Thomas Pyles, Words and 
Ways of American English, New York, 1952; 
Harry Warfel, Who Killed Grammar?, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, 1953; J. Donald Bowen, ‘‘English 
Loan Words in Spanish,’’ Hispania, 
(1954), 329-331; Jerénimo Mallo, Hispania, 
xxxvit (1954), 135-140, for manifestation of this 
lexicographical struggle in our own Hispanic 
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backyard; Julio Casares, ‘‘La Academia y las 
‘Nuevas Normas’ ’’, Boletin de la Real Acade- 
mia Espaiiola, xxxiv (1954), 7-23; W. L. Me- 
Atee, “Wanted—An Endowed Dictionary,”’ 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1953 (privately printed). 

6 This conflict of attitudes turns up in print as 
well as in conversation. Ricardo J. Alfaro calls 
it the ‘‘m4xima autoridad oficial de la lengua,”’ 
but writes strong censure of it on the same page 
in Diccionario de anglicismos, Panama, 1950, 
p. 31. See also Rodriguez Herrera, op. cit. 

7 Casares’ reply leads me to insert some statis- 
tics. According to the /nternational Yearbook 
for 1953, there were over 309,000 Spanish 
women in manufacturing industries, with 1,689 
in construction work, 201 in electricity, 6,163 
in transportation, and 70,970 in commerce. One 
who is interested in the names of jobs and work- 
ers in the U.S.A. may consult the Classified 
Index of Occupations & Industries, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, where thousands of positions which 
both men and women occupy are listed. 

8 I wish to express appreciation to the following 
correspondents but in no way hold them re- 
sponsible for any of my errors; Fradique Li- 
zardo B., Presidente de la Sociedad Folklérica 
Dominicana; Pedro Benvenutto Murrieta, 
Escuela Normal Central de Varones, La Can- 


tuta, Chosica, Peru; Dwight Bolinger, Chair- 
man, Dept. of Spanish & Italian, Univ. of 
Southern California; Luis Alfonso, Secretario 
de la Academia Argentina de Letras, Buenos 
Aires; Guillermo Francovich, ex-Rector de la 
Univ. de Chuquisaca, Sucre, Bolivia, currently 
Director of UNESCO in Havana; Benigno A. 
Gutiérrez, writer ana editor, Medellin, Co- 
lombia; F. Kriiger, Director del Instituto de 
Lingiifstica, Mendoza, Argentina; Anibal 
Sanchez Reulet, Chief, Division of Philosophy, 
Letters & Sciences, Pan American Union; Julio 
Casares, Secretario Perpetuo de la Real Aca- 
demia Espafiola, Madrid; Adolfo Berro Garcia, 
Montevideo; Jerénimo Mallo, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Homero Seris, Syracuse Univ.; Rafael 
Lapesa, Madrid; Marcos Morinigo, Univ. of 
Southern California; José Juan Forns, Spain; 
Humberto Carrasquilla, Colombia; Roberto 
Cavidad, Colombia. Thor Beck, of Hanover, 
Indiana, kindly pointed out to me the Dic- 
cionario Espanol-Danés, Copenhagen, 1947-51, 
the work of a lifetime, by the distinguished 
Danish scholar, Carl Bratli; it includes 200,000 
words and is called ‘‘an intellectual achieve- 
ment of the highest order.’’ It should be con- 
sulted frequently by anyone making a Spanish 
unabridged dictionary. 
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BALDOMERO LILLO AND MODERNISM 


Victor M. VALENZUELA 


Columbia University 


No history of Chilean literature could 
omit the name of Baldomero Lillo, a 
short story writer who without being 
prolific left literary works of the first 
magnitude. His importance cannot be 
denied. 

He was the first writer in Chile to 
show understanding in his short stories 
of the social problems of the coal miners 
and at the same time to fit his plot into 
the proper national background. ‘Lillo 
dié6 al cuento una dimensién humana 
desconocida en Chile. Lo amasé con los 
pingajos humanos, amontonados en una 
zona de la vida chilena, en la que nadie 
habia penetrado y a la que, por supuesto, 
no se habia asomado, ni una sola vez, la 
pupila compasiva de un escritor.””! 

His stories dealing with the miners are 
not mere idealized descriptions of the 
romantic type, but human and realistic 
accounts of the miserable life of those 
obscure and forgotten men of his time. 
Yet, in these stories, in spite of their 
crudeness, one does not find bitterness or 
political propaganda, but understanding 
and hope for a better future. 

Lillo lived a sad life. He was born on 
January 6, 1867, in Lota, a southern 
port and the center of the coal mining 
region of Chile. At an early age he 
suffered from whooping-cough and later 
tuberculosis, which he fought until the 
end of his life. Because of his health, he 
was unable to play like other boys and 
during the winter he had to remain in 
bed. He used to read as an escape for 
his fertile mind. For the most part he 
lived in a world of his own, but when he 
grew up not even his imagination could 
keep him from reacting to the suffering 
of the workers with whom he associated 
when he was a clerk in one of the mines. 

In 1898 he went to Santiago where he 


obtained a clerical position at the Uni- 
versity of Chile. While in the capital he 
attended the literary gatherings or- 
ganized by his brother Samuel, a poet. 
On one occasion he read to the group one 
of his own short stories based on first 
hand information he had obtained while 
working at the mine. His realistic de- 
scription of the miners’ living and work- 
ing conditions offended some of the 
members, but several socially-conscious 
friends encouraged him to continue 
writing. In 1904, Sub-Terra, his first 
collection of short stories about the lives 
of the coal miners, was published. ‘En 
estos cuentos los obreros no luchan 
contra sus opresores, no toman en sus 
manos el problema de su propia libera- 
cién, sino que se limita a describir la 
inhumana miseria y explotacién a la que 
estaban sometidos.’” 

The popularity of this book was im- 
mediate. In 1907, Sub-Sole, his second 
book, containing stories about the sea 
and life in the country, appeared. Among 
these stories are four: IJrredencién, El 
Oro, Las Nieves Eternas, and El Rapto 
del sol, which are also known as “‘cuentos 
imaginistas.”’ In them Lillo, whose prose 
had been generally characterized as 
being colorless, for the first time showed 
the marked influence of the techniques 
of Modernism. 

In 1888 the publication of Rubén 
Dario’s Azul started a movement of 
reaction against the abuses of the roman- 
tic school and aimed at renovating the 
literary quality and techniques used, 
especially in poetry. This movement, 
known as Modernism, quickly expanded 
through all the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. The most important innovations 
brought about by Modernism were the 
use of the sensations of smell, color, 
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musical rhythm, exoticism, and elegance. 
Mixed together they produced impres- 
sions with which, according to Dario, 
one could “paint the color of a sound, 
the perfume of a star; in other words a 
desire to capture the soul of things.” 
Indirectly, Modernism stimulated a pre- 
occupation with self-knowledge and the 
acceptance of whatever can be con- 
sidered characteristic of an individual or 
a country. 

Lillo’s tremendous imagination plus 
his tubercular condition found in the use 
of these techniques not only an escape 
from his miseries, but also an oppor- 
tunity to brighten his sad and colorless 
life. We can see this after reading his 
“cuentos imaginistas,’”’ in which he used 
these new methods. In all four stories he 
constantly used words such as _ sun, 
ardent, radiant, red-hot, shining, bril- 
liancy, torch. In Nieves Eternas, a rela- 
tively brief short story, he employed the 
word sol fourteen times, a number that 
could be doubled if we include synonyms. 

To give the sensation of brilliance he 
often used “esplendorosa antorcha,” 
“fAureas escamas,” and  ‘‘ardientes 
llamas.” His thirst for light and color is 
shown in the following paragraph taken 
from Las Nieves Eternas: “De una 
transparencia absoluta, atravesada por 
los rayos de luz reflejaba todos los ma- 
tices del prisma. Ora semejaba un 
brillante de purisimas aguas, ora un 
épalo, una turquesa, un o un palido 
zafiro” (p. 54).3 In the same story he 
produced a feeling of musical rhythm: 
. las gotas de agua que la rodeaban, 
se ofrecian al parecer gozosas a los 
piquitos glotones que las absorbian unas 
tras otras, con un glu glu musical y 
ritmico”’ (p. 55). 

In Jrredecién he was able to capture 
the sensation of smell in his description 
of the princess’ dream of a visit to her 
garden. ‘“‘Caminaba por en medio de un 
bosque de duraznos en flor, envuelta en 
una atmdsfera de efluvios y aromas 
embriagadores” (p. 39). “Queria dor- 


mirse respirando la suave fragancia de 
aquellas flores que tan dulces sensa- 
ciones le habian proporcionado” (p. 38). 

In his description of the sensation of 
smell and color it is hard to believe that 
the same man was also the author of the 
short stories about the coal miners of 
Lota. The following paragraph taken 
from Las Nieves Eternas is a good ex- 
ample of this change: ‘‘Las margenes del 
arroyo desaparecifan bajo espeso 
tapiz de flores. Violetas y lirios, juncos y 
azucenas se empinaban sobre sus tallos 
para contemplar la corriente” (p. 56). 

The new techniques improved his 
prose, which became so limpid, elegant, 
and musical that these four stories have 
been called “Spoemas en prosa.”’ In them 
the author poured out his most intimate 
sentiments of compassion and hope for 
better things to come. He expressed his 
faith in the goodness of man, and his 
love for mankind emerged above every- 
thing else; he declared in the last para- 
graph ‘of El Rapto del sol: ‘*Y aquel foco 
ardiente era el sol, pero un sol nuevo, 
sin manchas, de incomparable magnifi- 
cencia que, forjado y encendido por la 
comunién de las almas, saludaba con la 
Aurea pompa de sus resplandores a una 
nueva Humanidad” (p. 18). 

His life of constant pain helped him to 
understand the sufferings of others. 
However, we must keep in mind the fact 
that if Lillo in these stories seemed to 
escape temporarily into an ideal world, 
he always remained conscious of the 
reality about him. Lillo’s escape was 
never complete. His sincerity and his 
deep sense of humanity did not permit 
him to forget his surroundings and the 
misery that he observed. This was the 
reason, then, why hate, avarice, and 
arrogance were the bitter and tragic 
themes of his “cuentos imaginistas,” 
even though he adorned them with the 
impressionistic sensations of color, smell, 
and musical rhythm so much a part of 
Modernism. 

He was planning to write a novel 
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about the exploitation of the nitrate 
workers, but was only able to complete 
two chapters. His illness did not permit 
him to finish this work. He died in misery 
on September 10, 1923, at the age of 
fifty-six. 

He left forty-two short stories, the 
majority of which are about the life of 
the coal miners.‘ He also wrote others 
describing, with his powerful realistic 
and unpolished style, the lives of peas- 
ants, sailors, and merchants, injecting 
into some of them a humor that is hard 
to conceive in this somber and tragic 
man. 

The common denominator of all his 
literary works, including the four stories 
mentioned above, is the idea of human 
solidarity opposed to hate, avarice, and 
arrogance, considered by him to be the 
core of human suffering. The works of 
Baldomero Lillo are, for their sincerity 
and humanity, precious documents in 
the literary history of Chile. “Nadie 
como él en nuestra literatura ha vivido 


tan intensa y honradamente todas las 
paginas de sus libros, y asi sus mejores 
cuentos nacieron al calor de su propia 
vida, entre las inquietudes del que ha 
sabido de todas las amarguras y la 
angustia del que se ha despertado alguna 
maflana con una esperanza menos y un 
dolor mas.’ 


NOTES 


1 Domingo Melfi D., Estudios de literatura chi- 
lena, Santiago: Nascimento, 1938, pag. 149. 

2? Franklin Quevedo, ‘‘Actualidad y perma- 
nencia de Sub-Terra,’’ Revista de literatura y 
Arte, Santiago, #1, julio de 1954, pag. 5. 

3 Quotations from Lillo, Sub-Sole, Santiago: 
Nascimento, 1952, 163 pags. 

4 J. S. Gonzdlez Vera edited Lillo’s Relatos 
Populares, (Santiagc: Nascimento, 1942, 234 
pdgs.), a book in which he compiled short 
stories scattered in newspapers and magazines 
and never before published in a book. Gonzdlez 
Vera also wrote in the 2nd edition of Sub-Sole 
(Nascimento, 1931) the best-known studv of 
Lillo. 

’ Armando Donoso, Los nuevos, Valencia: F. 
Sempere y Cia, 1912, pag. 37. 


LOVE CONCEPTS IN LA CARCEL DE AMOR AND 
LA CELESTINA 


Peter G. EARLE 


University of Kansas 


La Celestina’s literary significance at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century is 
in one respect parallel to that of Don 
Quijote at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth: Each marks the culmination of a 
genre and brings to Spanish letters a new 
evaluation of man and the world. At 
least in a general sense, it is perhaps not, 
an over-simplification to say that La 
Celestina is to the sentimental novel as 
Don Quijote is to the chivalric novel. The 
greatness of Don Quijote, Menéndez 


Pelayo has observed, consists more in 
what it adds to pre-existent chivalric 
ideology than in what it satirizes.' More 
than a parody, Don Quijote is the humani- 
zation and seventeenth-century adapta- 
tion of a previously fantastic concept of 


knighthood, and while Cervantes’ book 
is by no means the first integration of 
comic and heroic elements, of realism and 
idealism, it is undoubtedly one of the 
finest. 

A similar relationship may be at- 
tributed to the Celestina and the senti- 
mental novel.? More than anything else, 
the Tragicomedia is essentially a senti- 
mental work—though not a novel in the 
conventional sense—written and _ pub- 
lished during the sentimental novel’s 
most popular era, the final decade of the 
fifteenth century. Like Don Quijote, how- 
ever, it constitutes the complete renova- 
tion of a type, through elimination of some 
elements, parody of others, and regenera- 
tion of still more. Eliminated by Fernando 
de Rojas is the strait-laced doctrine of 
womanly virtue as it existed in previous 
sentimental literature? Most of the 
parody is directed at aristocratic custom 
and manners. Regenerated in the form of 
believable human beings are the lovers 


themselves, Calisto and Melibea—in spite 
of or because of (modern readers will 
apply their own criteria) the extravagance 
of their passion. 

The idea that La Celestina is the highest 
development and complement of the 
sentimental type can be based on a 
comparison between it and Diego de San 
Pedro’s Cdrcel de Amor. Published in 
1492, though written a number of years 
before, it is the best and most repre- 
sentative example of the conventional 
Spanish sentimental novel. As funda- 
mentally different in tone and moral 
ideology as the two books are, the follow- 
ing similarities in plot are evident: 
a) Instant passion of the hero, strongly 
rejected by the heroine. b) Hero solicits 
the services of a go-between. c) Go- 
between inspires ‘“‘piedad’”’ in the heroine 
by referring to the lover’s “enfermedad.” 
d) Death of 20-year-old hero (Cdrcel) 
lamented by 60-year-old mother. Death 
of 20-year-old heroine (Celestina) la- 
mented by 60-year-old father. 

But these fundamental differences must 
also be recalled: a) Leriano’s love is un- 
requited. Laureola lives on. Calisto’s love 
is corresponded. Melibea commits suicide. 
b) The intervention of Persio and his 
calumny and the destruction of Laureola’s 
“onrra”’ constitute the tragic impetus in 
the Cdrcel. In the Celestina the passion 
love itself is identified as the cause of the 
final catastrophe. 

c) Leriano’s relationship to Laureola is 
determined strictly within the rules of 
chivalry and courtly love. Letters usually 
replace meetings, of which there are only 
two very brief ones. Calisto’s relationship 
to Melibea is unfettered by convention, 
once Celestina has achieved the liaison. 
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They have two meetings—completely 
satisfactory from the amorous standpoint 
—in the 16-act version, and repeated 
rendezvous for a period of over a month 
in the 2l-act version. 

d) Allegory is used in the Cdrcel, none 
in the Celestina. 

In ideology there are two general 
coincidences: In both books love is 
identified as a malignant supranatural 
force, causing far greater tribulation than 
joy. And in both books the lover thinks 
his passion is a matter of faith as well as 
of attachment. It is a form of idolatry 
grown out of the Provencal concept that 
the lady is infinitely superior to her 
pretender. Calisto answers Sempronio, 
“;Muger? ;O grossero! ;Dios, Dios!... 
éQue burlo? Por Dios la creo, por Dios la 
confiesso e no creo que ay otro soberano 
en el cielo, aunque entre nosotros mora.’’> 
In words of the narrator, Leriano’s death 
was in ‘‘testimonio de su fe.’’® Although 
Leriano never goes so far as to identify 
Laureola as his God—their relationship 
being far less intimate than that of Calisto 
and Melibea—he refers continually to 
Laureola’s “‘grandeza” and redemptory 
qualities. His message “contra Tefeo 
y todos los que dizen mal de mugeres”’ 
abounds in hyperboles in praise of women 
in general (but never of Laureola in 
particular), to a degree which caused the 
Cdrcel to be banned by the Inquisition 
(footnote, p. 191). Leriano intimates 
repeatedly that the woman beloved is 
the highest object of her admirer’s faith 
as well as his love. The conventional God 
is not denied, but he is mentioned only in 
order to strengthen the feminist argu- 
ment: ‘Todas las cosas hechas por la 
mano de Dios son buenas necesariamente, 
que segin el obrador han de ser las 
obras; pues siendo las mugeres sus 
creaturas, no solamente a ellas ofende 
quien las afea, mas blasfema de las obras 
del mismo Dios” (p. 192). Immediately 
following this statement appears an 
analogy between the Virgin Mary and all 
women, a somewhat strained syllogism as 
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set forth by Leriano: Ella [Mary] nos 
libré de pena y nos hizo merecer la gloria, 
ella nos salua, ella nos sostiene, ella nos 
guia, ella nos alunbra; por ella, que fue 
muger, merecen todas las otras corona de 
alabanca (our italics). 

This analogy between the Virgin and 
mortal woman and Calisto’s deification, 
“Melibea es mi Dios,” are not difficult to 
understand from an esthetic point of 
view—no more difficult, for example, 
than the use of erotic imagery by San 
Juan de la Cruz. Any quest of imagery is 
likely to bring together strange bed- 
fellows; all dogma, be it sacred or profane, 
bows provisionally to the powers of 
suggestion. 

Similar also are the effects of ‘“‘turba- 
cién”’ in both lovers. Leriano “‘mostrduase 
amigo de los dolores, recreaua con los 
tormentos, amaua las tristezas’’ (p. 189). 
In his first interview with Laureola the 
author says, ‘“‘Vile meter en vna prisién 
dulce para su voluntad y amarga para su 
vida.” The cdrcel itself (founded on a 
rock which represents Leriano’s faith) 
“tenia en cada esquina, en lo alto della, 
vna imagen de nuestra vmana hechura 
de metal, pintada cada vna de su color, 
la vna de leonardo, y la otra de negro y 
la otra de pardillo” (p. 119). The ‘‘pris- 
oner” was bound by three chains, each 
held by one of the three statues, whose 
colors represented respectively, ‘‘tris- 
teza,”’ “congoja,” and “‘trabajo.” 

Comparing himself to the “gloriosos 
sanctos,”’ Calisto is filled with “recelo de 
esquiuo tormento, que absencia 
[Melibea’s] me ha de causar” (1, 33). In 
his house prevails an atmosphere not 
unlike that of Leriano’s prison (“donde 
con solo morir se espera librar’’): “Cierra 
la ventana e dexa la tiniebla acompafiar 
al triste y al desdichado la ceguedad. Mis 
pensamientos tristes no son dignos de luz. 
jO bienaventurada muerte aquella, que 
desseada 4 los afligidos viene!”’ (1, 35). 

Even when Melibea is in his arms 
Calisto’s joy is fraught with uneasiness: 
““O angelica ymagen! ;O preciosa perla 
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ante quien el mundo es feo! j;O mi 
sefiora e mi gloria! En mis bragos te 
tengo e no lo creo. Mora en mi persona 
tanta turbacion de plazer, que me haze 
no sentir todo el gozo que poseo”’ (11, 116). 

But beyond the question of amorous 
desire, Calisto is much the more human 
of the two. Non-heroic for the most part, 
he participates in no knightly combat, 
slays no enemies and rescues no heroine. 
No spectacular melodramatic device 
such as swallowing torn-up love letters in 
a glass of water—is needed to remember 
him by. Slipping on a ladder could happen 
to anybody, yet one expects no more of 
Calisto, just as one is satisfied to have 
Don Quijote die in bed. Clearly, Calisto 
is a great deal more complex than the 
average codified lover of the fifteenth 
century. Leriano has but one weakness: 
excessive brooding over his loved one. 
Calisto, by contrast, has several: he is 
impatient and overbearing toward his 
servants; he leads an idle and disordered 
life and is generally egotistical. His 
worship of Melibea, furthermore, is far 
more voluptuous than reverent, and in the 
erotically conceived Act XIV he has to 
apologize for his ““desuergongadas manos” 
(11, 118). Azorfn excepted,’ few readers 
think these two would have had a happy 
marriage, but if Leriano had conquered 
Laureola’s ‘“‘honra’’ complex, they prob- 
ably would have gotten along quite well 
together. 

That which is melodramatically ex- 
cessive in Calisto’s conduct is adequately 
parodied by Sempronio and Parmeno, 
and in some cases, scientifically explained 
by Celestina: ‘‘Has de saber, Parmeno, 
que Calisto anda de amor quexoso. E. no 
lo juzgues por eso por flaco, que el amor 
imperuio todas las cosas vence. E sabe, 
si no lo sabes, que dos conclusiones son 
verdaderas. La primera, que es forgoso el 
hombre amar a la muger é la muger al 
hombre. La segunda, que el que verda- 
deramente ama es necessario que se turbe 
con la dulcura del soberano deleyte, que 
por el hazedor de las cosas fue puesto, 
porque el linaje de los hombres perpe- 
tuase, sin lo qual peresceria.’”* 


It is perhaps in a comparison of 
Laureola and Melibea that an improve- 
ment in character creativity is most 
evident. In the beginning the two women 
seem to have much in common. Laureola, 
a princess, is daughter of the King of 
Macedonia. Melibea, though not of a 
royal family, is “de alta y serenissima 
sangre, sublimada en prospero estado” 
(1, 28). Both are indignant when ap- 
proached for the first time by their 
respective intermediaries. ‘‘Laureola: Asi 
como fueron tus razones temerosas de 
dezir, assi son graues de perdonar. Si 
como eres de Espafia fueras de Mace- 
donia, tu razonamiento y tu vida aca- 
baran a un tiempo”’ (p. 129). 

Melibea reacts more violently, although 
in substance she says the same. Castro 
Guisasola has observed that the final 
phrases of the passages here cited are 
nearly identical: ‘“;Quemada seas alca- 
hueta falsa, hechizera, enemiga de onestad 

. Si no mirasse 4 mi honestidad e por no 
publicar su osadia desse atreuido, yo te 
fiziera, maluada, que tu razon é vida 
acabaran en vn tiempo” (1, 178). 

But the artful Celestina knows that 
“ninguna tempestad mucho dura,” and is 
able to pacify her in a matter of minutes. 
Melibea, “viendo que es obra pia e santa 
sanar los passionados  enfermos,”’ 
becomes increasingly interested in Ca- 
listo’s “toothache.” 

From the start, a confusion of emotions 
and moral restraints is perceptible in 
Melibea; anger struggles with charity and 
probity with passion, and Celestina is 
able to regulate these conflicts to her own 
advantage. Laureola, on the other hand, 
is unmoved by the candid testimony of 
Leriano’s emissary, an ineffective go- 
between if there ever was one. Through- 
out the story she remains impervious to 
passion and her sense of com-passion is at 
all times secondary to the esteem in 
which she holds her reputation. All 
women should be ‘‘mads obligadas a su 
fama que a su vida,” especially those of 
royal birth, “en las quales assf ponen los 
oios todas las gentes, que antes se vee en 
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ellas la pequefa manzilla que en las 
baxas la grand fealtad” (p. 136). 

To the twentieth-century reader Lau- 
reola is more important as a fifteenth- 
century moralist than as a woman of 
human qualities. Diego de San Pedro 
succeeds in awakening the reader’s 
interest twice, however, by attributing to 
Laureola emotions which might easily be 
interpreted as love. After a number of 
meetings with her, the author begins to 
notice “algunas cosas en que se conosce 
el coragon enamorado” (p. 131). Fair 
Laureola becomes pensive, seeks solitude, 
and blushes not only red but red and 
yellow whenever she hears Leriano’s 
name mentioned. The author does not 
allow us to get the wrong impression, 
however, and diagnoses the case as a 
simple “passion of piety” (p. 132). 
Laureola’s second and final emotional 
display occurs when she first meets 
Leriano face to face: ‘Quando besé las 
manos a Laureola pasaron cosas mucho de 
notar, en especial para mf [the author and 
intermediary], que sabia lo que entre ellos 
estaua: al vno le sobraba turbacidén, al 
otro le faltaua color; ni el sabie que dezir 
ni ella que responder; que tanta fuerca 
tienen las pasiones enamoradas, que 
sienpre traen el seso y discrecién debaxo 
de su vandera, lo que allf vi por clara 
esperiencia.” 

Though always more emotional, Meli- 
bea almost decides to follow a pattern of 
purity similar to that set by Laureola. At 
her first midnight meeting with Calisto 
(Act XII) the latter is shocked to hear 
her condemn the “‘sobrada osad{a’”’ of his 
messages via Celestina. She has now 
consented to him only to “dar 
concierto en tu despedida e mi reposo. No 
quieras poner mi fama en la balanga de 
las lenguas maldizientes” (11, 83). But a 
moment later she admits that all dissimu- 
lation is useless; her love is stronger than 
both her will and her ethical precepts. 

Both the Cdrcel de Amor and La 
Celestina reveal trends of thought his- 
torically identifiable. They constitute 
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two types of reaction, soft and passive the 
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first; resistant and dynamic the second. 
The Carcel is written exclusively from the 
aristocratic viewpoint. Bruce W. War- 
dropper sees in it “la tensién vivida por la 
aristocracia espafiola como resultado de la 
desintegracién de los cédigos medievales 
de conducta.’’® Its sense of hopelessness 
is symptomatic of that disintegration; 
there is not throughout a single happy 
note. The personages, all aristocrats, are 
opaque and one-dimensional, representa- 
tive of chastity (Laureola); honest love 
(Leriano) ; justice (the king); and treach- 
ery (Persio). Their vision of the world is 
pessimistic—as is that of the allegorical 
figures also—and all their utterances 
coincide to form a monotone of melan- 
choly; San Pedro has transposed cares 
rooted in actual experience to an aura of 
irreality. The book is a sentimental 
protest, softly voiced. 

La Celestina can be included in the 
sentimental genre because its central 
problem is a sentimental affair. But the 
work’s basic complexity, the many- 
sidedness of its characters, the conflicts 
of its ideas and emotions, the mixture of 
serious and mock elements, divorce it 
from the conventional species of the 
sentimental novel. Like the Cédrcel de 
Amor, it contains a discouraging message: 
nothing is right with the world. But much 
more than a sentimental musing dictated 
by an inclination to escapism, it brings us 
a clear vision of inner and external 
realities, a human revelation rather than 
a moral teaching. Composed “en repre- 
hension de los locos enamorados,” it 
transcends, like Don Quijote, its original 
purpose. Today it is still Spanish Litera- 
ture’s finest manifestation of the love- 
death theme. 


NOTES 


1 Origenes de la novela, Buenos Aires, 1946, 1, 
472. 

2 Only the sentimental novel prior to 1500 is 
referred to here; the mid-16th century ‘‘novela 
amatoria”’ (Juan de Segura’s books in particu- 
lar) and the Cuestién de Amor (1513) are not 
considered in the discussion. 
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* Notably: La Carcel de Amor (1492); El trac- 
tado de los amores de Arnalte y Lucenda (1491), 
both by Diego de San Pedro; Grisel y Mirabella 
(ca. 1495), by Juan de Flores; the Libro de las 
claras ¢ virtuosas mujeres (before 1453), by Al- 
varo de la Luna; the T'riunfo de las donas (be- 
fore 1460), by Juan Rodriguez de la Camara (or 
del Padrén). El siervo libre de Amor (ca. 1440), 
also by Juan Rodriguez, appears to have been 
based on actual events. Several doubts as to 
the purity of the love relationship are inti- 
mated, thereby distinguishing the work from 
other sentimental novels. 

‘Concrete “reminiscences”’ of the Cércel in 
La Celestina are cited by F. Castro Guisasola 
in Observaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de 
‘La Celestina,’ Madrid, 1924, pp. 183-185. 


* La Celestina, ed. Julio Cejador, 4a. ed., 
Madrid, 1, 44. Subsequent references to this 
edition are by volume and page number only. 
6 Cércel de Amor, ed. Gili y Gaya, Madrid, 
1950, 211. Subsequent references are by page 
number only. 

7 Obras completas, Madrid, 1947, 11, 1001. 

%1, 94-5. The two conclusions, writes Cejador, 
are taken from Alfonso Tostado de Madrigal’s 
Tratado del amor. It is interesting to note that 
the second conclusion anticipates the nucleus 
of Schopenhauer’s theory of the “love of the 
sexes.”’ 

® Castro Guisasola, loc. cit. 

10 mundo sentimental de la CA4rcel de 
Amor,” RFE, xxxvit (1953), 168. 
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SHOP-TALK 


COMENTARIO A LA POESIA DE GARCIA LORCA “ROMANCE DE LA LUNA LUNA” 


Josera Rivas CRrEsPo 
Kincaid School, Houston, Texas 


Siendo yo estudiante en una universidad 
americana, de cuyo nombre no quiero re- 
cordarme, of a uno de mis profesores hablar 
repetidas veces de la dificultad de interpretar 
la poesia de Garcia Lorca. Por una atraccién 
hacia lo diffcil, me vi impulsada a estudiar 
algunos romances del poeta gitano. He aquf 
el comentario sobre ‘““Romance de la Luna, 
Luna,” que puede servir de estimulo a los 
j6venes que se inician en el estudio de la 
literatura espafiola. 

La rima de este fino romance es la tfipica 
del romance Ifrico y popular, o sea de rima 
asonante y alterna: ab-ab en la primera es- 
trofa; pero luego los versos primero y cuarto 
quedan libres. El ritmo de esta poesfa es muy 
marcado y nos sugiere el compas de los golpes 
dados en la fragua, aunque aquéllos no son 
duros y secos, sino que hay una serie de acci- 
dentes que suavizan el ambiente: “polisén 
de nardos,” “el aire conmovido,”’ y sobre todo 
“los senos de la luna de duro estafio,” en 
donde la idea de dureza es muy relativa. Ade- 
mas, el que est4 en la fragua es un nifio (tema 
infantil, tfpico del modernismo al estilo de 
Juan Ramén Jiménez), gitano, probablemente 
que no puede dar los golpes de un Vulcano. 

Es una bonita figura la de la venida de la 
luna a la fragua, que puede concebirse en el 
mundo de la subsconciencia sélo con el brillo 
de un rayo de luna sobre el yunque. Las 
emes y erres del principio de la poesfa dan 
una musicalidad acariciadora de suefo y 
muerte. Recuerdo que Edgar Allan Poe 
con los mismos motivos de sueho y muerte 
usa también estas consonantes sobre todo en 
sus poemas “The Raven” y “Annabel Lee.” 

El esqueleto del romance es simplemente la 
muerte de un gitanillo, que trabaja para los 
gitanos en la fragua, quienes al volver una 
noche de luna, se lo encuentran muerto sobre 
el yunque. Pero alrededor de este tema surge 
el mundo surrealista que ve brazos en la luna 
que se lleva al nifo de la mano. 

Las repeticiones son un rasgo muy popular 
del romancero espafol: “Luna, Luna,” 
“El nifio la mira mira—el nifio la esté mi- 


rando,” ‘“Huye luna, luna, luna,” “El aire 
la vela vela,—el aire la esté velando.” 

Parece que Garcfa Lorca quiere dar la 
idea de que el nifio esta enamorado de la luna, 
como ocurre en muchfsimos cantares es- 
pafoles, que atribuyen a la luna la muerte de 
una persona. 


Por eso yo tengo miedo, 
tengo miedo de la luna, 

se enamor6é de tu cara, 
cubre tu piel de aceituna, 
apaga tus verdes ojos, 

que son toda mi fortuna .. . 


dice un cantar moderno espafiol, aunque aqui 
es la luna la que se enamoré de la nifa del 
Albaicin. 

La idea de que el nifio esta enamorado de 
la luna, me la da la estrofa que empieza:— 
“Huye luna...” la luna contesta: ““—Nifio, 
déjame .. .’’ El nifio no quiere que los gitanos 
encuentren con él a la luna, para que no 
hagan con su corazén collares y anillos blan- 
cos. Luego ese altruismo que no piensa en sf 
mismo, que no se preocupa de la reprimenda 
de los gitanos por no haber estado traba- 
jando, es un detalle de amor. Y después, 
si la dice la luna: “Déjame, déjame...” es 
que ha sido el nifio quien la cogié a ella por 
la mano, y esta contrariedad de que la luna 
huya, y a la vez la coja, es otro detalle tam- 
bién de amor. 

En la tltima parte, la mtisica del poema 
se ha vuelto mds ftinebre y fria en contrapo- 
sicién con el principio del poema, que nos 
sugirfa un ambiente templado de fragua, 
de suavidad de estafio. En cambio en el final, 
el ruido del eco de las montafias comparado 
a un tambor nos recuerda el] de los tambores 
de los Pasos de Semana Santa. El canto de la 
zumaya es también frfo, por su significacién 
de muerte, también un detalle popular de la 
gitanerfa supersticiosa ... Ahora, el aire de 
la fragua, sin nadie que la trabaje y la en- 
cienda, es un aire frio de muerte: “El aire la 
vela, vela, el aire la esté velando.”’ 


THE “MEMORY TRAINER” AS AN AUDIAL AID IN TEACHING LANGUAGE 


JosepH RAYMOND 


Pennsylvania State University 


The ‘Memory Trainer,” an instrument 
for furthering language skills, has recently 
become available to the profession.' The fol- 
lowing notes are based upon a year of ex- 
perimentation with this machine in language 
teaching. 

What is the Memory Trainer? Although the 
name may offend psychologists who contend 
that the memory is not a faculty to be 
“trained,” the label strikes me as being con- 
cise and definitive. This brainchild of the 
inventor of the ‘“Dormiphone,”’ another 
heatedly debated unit, is an ingeniously com- 
pact automatic tape-recording, instantane- 
ous play-back machine. It is cartridge-loaded 
and is probably one of the smallest and most 
easily operated magnetic tape-recorders ob- 
tainable. Almost square, it measures about 
six inches in each direction and weighs six 
pounds, thus resembling a bedside radio. 
The operating controls present the optimum 
in simplicity. It rewinds automatically as it 
runs and is fitted to record sounds in seven 
different cartridge lengths: 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, 
90, or 120 seconds, from '4 of a minute to 2 
minutes. 

The shorter play-back lengths, my experi- 
ence indicates, are the more practical ones 
for the functions to which the Memory Trainer 
can be put. The machine plays back imme- 
diately the recorded message and will repeat 
itself endlessly when a switch is set for this 
purpose. The recording medium is an espe- 
cially coated and very durable Mylar plastic 
tape, helix wound, with a red oxide magnet 
coating inside the cartridge? This cartridge 
is inserted into the top-opening cartridge 
chamber in the front part of the Memory 
Trainer. The machine plays on AC current, 
105 V to 120 V. 

The cartridge is automatically erased 
whenever a new recording is made on the same 
tape. The characteristic that permits great 
flexibility of application is a two-hole plug 
receptacle on the side of the machine which 
can be used for external activations by foot- 
mats, photo-electric beams, or other remote 
controls. 

How does the Memory Trainer differ from 
other recording machines? This question fre- 
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quently arises in connection with this machine. 
It is not a substitute for the standard recording 
devices. The recording principle is identical 
to that of the tape recorder most language 
teachers use. The difference is in the fact that 
the tape is circular and self-repeating. Also, 
the tape’s length is much shorter to permit 
immediate repetition of specific short items—- 
permitting the intensive rather than the er- 
tensive application. The instructor can easily 
stress specific phrases from day to day, 
meeting needs for taped materials as they 
arise. 

Using the machine as an aid in instruction. 
I have used the Memory Trainer to promote 
oral objectives in several ways: 1) memoriza- 
tion of short verses, proverbs. and songs, none 
of which are readily available in oral form 
for continued listening and imitation; 2) 
drill on vocabulary and phrases. Because of 
individual differences some students need 
longer exposure to phrases, including idioms 
and new vocabulary, stressed in the textbook 
or by the instructor. It not only saves valuable 
classroom time but on many occasions avoids 
personal embarrassments if the student has a 
chance to saturate himself in the language 
materials as a part of the class preparation. 
The charm of the Memory Trainer is that its 
external operating gadgets are simple and 
practically indestructible. This is a virtue 
that departments without bottomless treas- 
uries can appreciate. To help less gifted 
learners the teacher may make an oral re- 
cording of the questions to be asked in class. 
These questions may come directly from the 
cuestionarios in most textbooks or from im- 
provised questions made by the teacher. In 
this way students with slower aural-oral pick- 
up or arranque have an even break in the 
classroom. The students may listen to the 
oral questions until they are completely 
weaned from the printed questions. Entering 
the classroom they are ready to participate 
in the oral work without aid of printed mate- 
rials. In this application of the Memory 
Trainer its great advantage over the stand- 
ard recording machine is apparent. The 
learner does not have to rewind the tape and 
start searching for the specific passage he 
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needs to re-hear. The teacher has to antici- 
pate special difficulties and to make the re- 
cording available to the student a day or two 
before the class for which the materials are 
recorded. The sound volume of the Trainer 
is not quite so great as that of a standard 
machine, but it is adequate for the use of a 
dozen or so students at a time. 3) self-evalua- 
tion. The student reads a passage of prefer- 
ably less than a minute’s duration, depend- 
ing upon the cartridge’s length. He hears 
immediately his voice without rewinding, 
fumbling, unravelling, or resplicing broken 
tapes. I favor the use of short tapes in this 
procedure because one need not eat the whole 
pie to get the flavor. It seems to be a more 
constructive experience to work intensively 
on shorter groups of words than to wear one- 
self out trying to correct or to improve a fif- 
teen-minute passage of mangled phrases 
(quien mucho abarca poco aprieta). The 
question “How do I sound to others?” in- 
trigues any speaker. This machine gives a 
substantial answer to this question. 4) 
coaching participants for Spanish television 
programs. It takes but a minute to record 
questions or lines for a forthcoming telecast. 
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Participants listen as many times as necessary 
to the lines that have been recorded for their 
help. The voice never grows husky from ex- 
cessive repetition. 

This remarkable instrument, invented by 
a no less remarkable leader in popularizing 
the idea of multi-linguality among Americans, 
Max Sherover,’ has saved me many hours of 
what might be called preparatory instruction 
or remedial and “preventive” drill. If the 
language teacher or the language department 
can afford $144, it should be considered for 
the next budget. I would not be without this 
machine. It is almost like having a duplicate 
of myself around to assist in the crucial part 
of language instruction, training students to 
listen and to imitate sounds accurately. 


NOTES 


1 Manufactured and distributed by Moderno- 
phone, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

2 Cartridges last indefinitely if handled prop- 
erly. They should be factory-loaded or re- 
wound, for which a $2.50 charge is made. 
3President of Linguaphone Institute, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1956 
As the result of the mail ballot, the following officers of the Association are de- 


clared elected for 1956: 
President (1956): 


Agnes M. Brady, University of Kansas 


Third Vice President (1956-58): 


Walter T. Pattison, University of Min-sota 


Executive Council (1956-58): 


Margit W. MacRae, San Diego Public Schoois 
Gerald M. Moser, Pennsylvania State University 


January 1, 1956 


Laure H. Turk, Secretary 


OUTLINE OF THE 1956 ANNUAL MEETING 


Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. December 28-30 
General Program Chairman: Marjorie C. Johnston, U. 8. Office of Education 


Friday, December 28 


2:30-4:30 P.M. Demonstration of language laboratory equipment and techniques 
at the Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University. 
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:30-11:30 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 
:30-10:30 P.M. General Meeting of the Modern Language Association. 


Saturday, December 29 
:15-10:45 A.M. Literature Session. Chairman: Gerald Wade, University of Ten- 
nessee. 
:00-5:00 P.M. Foreign Language Program General Meeting. 
:00-7:00 P.M. AAT Social Hour. 
:00-9:00 P.M. Business Meeting. 
9:00-11:30 P.M. Executive Council Meeting. 


Sunday, December 30 


:00-10:00 A.M. Chapter Breakfast. 
:00-10:30 A.M. Executive Council Meeting. 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Language Session. Chairman: Frank Sedwick, University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 
12:30-2:30 P.M. Annual Luncheon. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Reception at the Pan American Union. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1956 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Graydon 
S. DeLand and Lawrence B. Kiddle as members of the Nominating Committee to 
serve for three years and I have designated T. Earle Hamilton to serve as Chairman 
of the Committee for 1956. The composition of the Committee for 1956 is as follows: 
1956: Beatrice E. Eckserc, Jamestown High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 

T. Earte Hamiiton, Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
1956-57: Estner R. Brown, Austin High School, El Paso, Texas 
GerRALp E. Wane, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 
1956-58: Graypon 8. DeLanp, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
LAWRENCE B. Kipp.e, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Aanes M. Brapy, President 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Conducted by SrerHEN L. Pircner, Associate Editor 


TEACHING CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH IN GRADES 1-5 
IN THE EL PASO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CarLos RIVERA 
El Paso Public Schools 


Five years ago, on September 22, the first tendent, provided that I, as supervisor of 
conversational Spanish class was taught in Spanish in the elementary grades, was to be a 
the El Paso Public Schools. The program as guest teacher in the first-grade classes of 
set forth by Dr. Mortimer Brown, superin- predominantly English-speaking pupils for 
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twenty minutes twice a week, speaking to 
them only in Spanish in an informal way. 
Pupils and classroom teachers were not to be 
forced in any way to speak Spanish; rather, 
I was to develop their interest and their de- 
sire to speak the language. Within a month’s 
time, the venture was so successful that par- 
ents asked for Spanish classes in order that 
they might keep up with their children’s 
language program. By the end of the first 
year the experiment was declared a success 
by Dr. Brown, and plans for expansion of the 
program went into effect. The first-graders 
were to continue their Spanish in the second 
grade. The new first-graders were to begin 
their Spanish program based on a more ade- 
quate and complete Spanish course of study, 
which had been prepared along with the first 
year’s experiment. Two more teachers were 
to be hired to teach in the first and second 
grades. 

During the first and second years of their 
Spanish classes, children do not see the printed 
Spanish word. They learn by ear the associa- 
tion of the word with the picture: for every 
word there is a picture which the children 
readily identify with the Spanish. This word 
develops into a phrase, then into a sentence. 
There are no translations given at any time. 
This is the period of “ear training,’ so very 
necessary in the learning of a second language. 
However, in the third and fourth grades, 
students begin to associate with the printed 
word the names of objects they have learned. 
They have a larger vocabulary and more 
activities suitable for children of their grade 
level. By the time they are in the fifth grade 
children are able to read, write, and converse, 
using words appropriate to specific situations. 

Last year Dr. Brown called a committee 
together for the purpose of evaluating the 
Spanish program. It was decided that this 
year Spanish would be taught from the first 
through the fifth grades, thus adding one 
more grade to the sequence, and that a com- 
mittee consisting of a supervisor, a principal, 
and three teachers of the grade concerned 
should meet to study the program at each 
grade level, suggest activities to be taught, 
and “streamline” the program. Five com- 
mittees were appointed, from the first through 
the fifth grades, resulting in greater interest 
and co-operation on the part of supervisors, 
principals, and teachers working together 
with one purpose in mind: a more effective 
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conversational Spanish program for children 
in the El Paso Public Schools, based on five 
manuals of materials, aids, and techniques 
for the teaching of Spanish. The manuals for 
the first three grades were revised and the 
fourth and fifth grade manuals were published 
this summer. 

At present there are seven special teachers 
of Spanish who visit the schools and teach 
Spanish in the first three grades. These visit- 
ing teachers teach 5,185 children. 

In order to expand the program this year 
into the fifth grade, a survey was made last 
spring to find classroom teachers in the public 
schools who are fluent in Spanish and who are 
interested in teaching Spanish in their build- 
ing. A workshop was held for these teachers 
during the first week in June 1955 to prepare 
them for their assignments in September. 
There are at present twenty-four such class- 
room teachers teaching Spanish to 2,497 
children in the fourth and fifth grades of the 
various schools of El Paso. 

The first unit in the fourth year of Spanish 
is a comprehensive review designed for all 
children, those who have had four years of 
language study as well as those students who 
are just entering the program in the fourth 
grade. No new words are introduced in this 
unit, and through associations and relation- 
ships of word patterns with pictures the 
beginning student in the fourth grade has an 
opportunity to learn the vocabulary studied 
by the rest of his group. Any writing done 
in this unit is done by the teacher, who writes 
words on the board as he talks about the vari- 
ous objects and reteaches the association of 
Spanish sounds with the written word. 

The rest of the units presented in this man- 
ual differ from the first three grades in that 
isolated areas of interest are now consolidated 
to create interest and motivation. In their 
fourth year of language study, children should 
be able to relate what they know of Spanish 
to more general activities than before. Unit 
II, based on family activities, includes all 
aspects of a child’s family life. His vocabulary 
is no longer restricted to a particular situa- 
tion; rather it is applied to broader and more 
general situations. This unit is related to Unit 
IX, which deals with week-end activities, 
and to Unit VIII, which deals with daily 
activities based on time of day. 

Units II, III, IV, and V offer not only re- 
views of vocabulary based on meals, school 
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activities, safety, and health, but new words 
about transportation; they allow for drama- 
tizations and provide a means of testing. The 
children listen to true or false statements and 
fill blanks with proper words or check match- 
ing questions. 

Unit VI is an introduction to science, con- 
ducted as always in Spanish. Children who in 
the fourth grade have had an introduction to 
science in English now enjoy a similar ex- 
perience in a second language. No attempt is 
made to develop subject matter; rather the 
purpose of this unit is to enrich the child’s 
experience, to develop self-expression about 
the world around us, and to review expres- 
sions learned in previous years. Expressions 
relate to the weather, changes in the seasons, 
months, and dates. 

Unit VII is based on the house and the 
garden, and allows for review by introducing 
names of known flowers and _ children’s 
addresses. Each child learns to say and write 
his address. 

The culminating activity in the fourth 
year of Spanish is an activity unit based on a 
trip to Mexico. Beginning with the family’s 
planning the trip, the children “start out” 
by train, enjoying the scenery along the way 
to Mexico City, where they “visit” churches 
and public buildings and see the sights. The 
purpose of this unit is not only to arouse the 
children’s interest in the country and people 
whose language they are learning but to en- 
courage self-expression by means of dramatiza- 
tions based on market scenes and cafe scenes. 

Although conversation is still the major 
emphasis during the fourth year of Spanish, 
some writing and reading becomes an impor- 
tant part of classroom procedure. The teacher 
still writes most of the expressions on the 
board or calls on individual children to do so. 
He then associates the Spanish vowel and 
consonant sounds with the written word, 
making the children aware of the pronuncia- 
tion. Children copy in their notebook these 
words and illustrate them with drawings or 
pictures. Sentences are made orally for the 
words written and may then be written in 
the children’s notebooks. However, not much 
time should be spent in writing. Time should 
be used for speaking rather than for copying 
sentences. Ample time will be allowed for 
writing and reading in higher grades. 

In the fifth year the emphasis is still on 
conversational Spanish. The material in the 


fifth-grade manual is given to the children to 
be read, but discussion of the reading is done 
orally, based on the questions suggested in 
the manual. Although there are no transla- 
tions, a word or two in English may be used 
by the teacher to clarify a question or to en- 
courage children to participate in the dis- 
cussion. Testing material for each unit may 
be used by the teacher at the end of each 
assigned portion of a unit and followed by a 
test on the entire unit: multiple-choice ques- 
tions, true and false statements, or fill-in 
blanks. After such tests, time should be al- 
lowed for discussion of the questions and 
answers. 

The material in this manual, as in that of 
the fourth-grade manual, places emphasis on 
areas of interest appropriate for children of 
the fifth-grade level. There is no single start- 
ing point for learning a second language; 
children in the first grade may learn the same 
language patterns that must be presented in 
the fifth grade if fifth graders have not studied 
a second language previously. It is in the 
presentation of such materials that the 
difference lies. Older students have developed 
interests commensurate with their age and 
mental growth. The teacher of Spanish should 
capitalize on these interest areas in presenting 
his material. He should build his vocabularies 
around activities that are enjoyed by fifth 
graders. These acti:ties deal with sharing of 
chores around the house (Compartiendo el 
Quehacer, Unit II), Boy and Girl Scout’s 
Activities, Transportation and Communica- 
tion, Community Industries, and a Family 
Trip. Since fifth-graders are interested in 
pioneer stories, a story of pioneers has been 
included in this manual. 

Once the vocabularies are introduced visu- 
ally (by writing on the board and then through 
other visual aids), the teacher and pupils 
read the material at hand. The teacher then 
devises motivation and encourages  self- 
expression through questions, dramatization, 
or discussion. The teacher guides these dis- 
cussions, steering the children into group 
participation. 

Writing is held to a minimum: children 
write vocabularies, illustrations, and short 
sentences in their notebooks. Copying sen- 
tences from the board is of little use in teach- 
ing a language. However, writing original 
sentences based on vocabulary is an excellent 
way to develop self-expression, provided there 
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is a period allowed for oral reading and dis- 
cussion of these sentences. 

The objective in the fifth grade is the study 
of “the community,” and though the topics 
in the manual deal with El Paso, they may be 
used for any city or community. 

The program for teaching conversational 
Spanish in the El Paso Public Schools now 
reaches 7,682 children from the first through 
the fifth grades. We plan to continue the 
program next year into the sixth grade and 
eventually into the junior and senior high 
schools. Time is an important factor in the 
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learning of a second language. We realize 
that a perfect speaking knowledge of a second 
language cannot very well result from an 
experience of less than an hour a week. How- 
ever, we hope that some children will gain a 
certain fluency in Spanish and that all will 
learn to understand some Spanish and to 
express themselves in it. At the very least, 
this program should help the children to ap- 
preciate the culture of the people whose 
language they are studying and thus to under- 
stand them better. 


MY SECOND GRADE TAUGHT ME! 


Lenor Arce LAREW 


Spring Glen School, Hamden, Conn. 


When I faced my Second Grade for the 
first time, I was determined and a little 
frightened. This was the first time I had at- 
tempted to teach little children; there were 
so many things I did not know, and so many 
things I wanted to do. Furthermore, I was 
not an elementary school teacher in the full 
sense of the word, but a language teacher who 
had to prove something to herself. I wanted to 
find out if I could teach a foreign language to 
second-grade youngsters. 

My first step was to arouse interest in 
Spanish. About the middle of the second 
month school was in session, I asked my 
children to put their heads down on their 
desks to rest. While they were resting and 
supposedly asleep, I sang a Spanish song, 
“Amapola.” There was not a sound in the 
room as they peaked at me rather surprised. 
The next day I sang a children’s song, and I 
sang it every day for four days. I offered no 
explanation and the children simply listened 
intently. The fifth day, the children sang the 
song with me. We were all pleased. 

When my youngsters could sing a Spanish 
song and pronounce the word “burro,” 
which appeared in their reading, they asked 
me to teach them how to say “please,” 
“thank you,” “goodby.” The day before 
Columbus day I pronounced the names of 
Columbus’ ships the way they are said in 
Spanish; the children pronounced them ex- 


actly the way I did. They knew no other 
way. 

It was quite natural to sing our Spanish 
song during our Music Period. Immediately 
after our singing the children would ask me 
what some of the words in the song meant. I 
told them with pictures, gestures, and actions. 
We did this every day for ten minutes. 

One day just before our morning prayer, 
I asked my youngsters to bow their heads 
and remain silent. I recited the Lord’s Prayer 
in Spanish. They suggested that one morning 
we say it in Spanish and the next morning 
in English. By the end of the year, they 
could all recite it fluently and with no accent 
whatsoever. 

It was no task to teach youngsters when 
they wanted to learn. My aim was to create a 
situation which would prompt them to ask 
me to teach them Spanish. They did. 

My children began to show interest in other 
languages and other peoples in various ways. 
Carol, a little girl of Italian extraction, 
brought in a map of Italy and showed us on 
the map where her mother was born; another 
girl, Caroline, brought in a French book her 
mother had used as a girl, and she asked me 
to read it to the class. Fortunately, it was a 
first-year book. I tried a little experiment. 
First I read a line in French, then I said the 
same thing in Spanish and vice versa. When 
I asked the class to tell me which was the 
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Spanish line, they were able to distinguish 
without making a single error. This was done 
about one month after we started learning 
Spanish. One of my little Jewish boys, Mi- 
chael, asked me if he might recite a prayer in 
Hebrew. This Jed to an interest in the Jewish 
holidays. I asked Michael’s mother to give 
me the facts concerning “The Festival of 
Hanukkah” or “The Feast of Lights.” I 
passed this on to the children, and they were 
delighted and enlightened. 

My children’s parents reacted to the teach- 
ing of Spanish in the following way. Thirty- 
one questionnaires were sent out. Thirty 
were returned checked “I approve of the 
teaching of a foreign language in the elemen- 
tary school.”” One was checked “I do not 
approve of the teaching of a foreign language 
in the elementary school.” Of the thirty 
parents that approved, fourteen did so whole- 
heartedly, and made a comment; nine ap- 
proved and made no comment; four ap- 
proved but with reservations such as “As 
long as it does not interfere with the work 
which must be covered”’ or “If it is to be con- 
tinued all through the eight grades’’; one 
approved and would like her child to be in- 
troduced to a third language as well; two 
approved if the children are selected as to 
ability. The dissenting parent commented 
“Done as you do it incidentally, it seems to 
be a wonderful opportunity ...” (The word 
“incidentally” made me smile. To teach Span- 
ish was really the main reason I was in the 
elementary school.) 

With my children 100% for language learn- 
ing and my parents 96.8%, I really put zest 
into my teaching. It has always seemed to 
me that empathy can be an open state of 
mind which one can develop, improve, and 
use successfully as a classroom teacher. I 
have felt that it can be particularly useful in 
dealing with youngsters. I tried it. Since 
empathy can be acquired through role- 
playing, when my second graders sang Span- 
ish songs, played Spanish games, and dressed 
in Mexican and Spanish costumes for our 
Assembly program, they were playing the 
role of Spanish-speaking children. It occurs 
to me that is why so many of them developed 
a genuine affection for anything and every- 
thing Spanish that they could see or hear. 
It may be that empathy helped them feel 
akin to our Spanish-speaking neighbors. 

When I launched my project of teaching 
Spanish to my second grade, I had very prac- 


tical objectives in mind, i.e. to demonstrate 
to the Superintendent of Schools, the Prin- 
cipal, parents and children of the Spring Glen 
School, Hamden, Conn., that they were ready 
to consider the question of including a foreign 
language in their elementary-school curricu- 
lum; to awaken in all the children in my sec- 
ond grade an interest in other languages, in 
the people who speak them, and in the coun- 
tries where they are spoken; to help the chil- 
dren acquire native-like pronunciation of 
Spanish words and phrases through play 
activities, songs, dramatizations, and dia- 
logues. However, despite my shortsightedness, 
the more fundamental and lasting objective 
of creating good will on the part of my chil- 
dren toward our Spanish-speaking neighbors 
took place naturally, easily, and without any 
prodding or encouragement from me. My 
thirty youngsters now definitely like and feel 
they know everything related to Spanish. 
They also attribute limitless skills to their 
teacher. One of my mothers telephoned to 
tell me that on hearing a bolero on the radio, 
her little boy very pointedly informed every- 
one present that the music was Spanish and 
that his teacher danced to it. 

While looking at a picture of a little Mexi- 
can boy dressed in an Indian costume com- 
plete with “jorongo” and “sombrero,” one 
of my boys said thoughtfully, ‘Well, let’s 
just say he’s different. Still not so very dif- 
ferent; we speak Spanish too, now.” 

Because the third grade was studying a 
unit on Puerto Rican children, one of my 
youngsters asked me if Puerto Rican children 
spoke Spanish. I replied that they do and 
that they also learn English in school. ‘Gosh, 
they are just like us,” he said smiling. ‘We 
learn Spanish in school.” 

Though my second graders may forget the 
words and phrases we have learned, “the 
enlarging and enriching results of the cul- 
tural experience’” will stay with them always. 
I did not know at the outset that the teaching 
of Spanish would help my youngsters to be 
children of good will. This they found out for 
me, and I found out what Mallison meant 
when he said about modern languages “.. . 
we need the socialising influence that will 
make us more humane, more tolerant, less 
insular and therefore less prejudiced in out- 
look generally.’”! 


NOTE 


iMallison, Teaching A Modern Language. 
London: Heinemann, 1953. 


NOTES ON USAGE 


Conducted by the Eprror 


STRESS ON NORMALLY UNSTRESSED ELEMENTS 


It is widely thought that the “weak” 
possessives mt, tu, su and their plurals are 
incapable of being stressed, that to translate 
a form like I bought it with mj money (rather 
than yours) it is necessary to replace mi with 
mio and rearrange the sentence. A spontane- 
ous example from an Argentine friend proves 
thee ontrary: Ella queria estar cerca de si 
familia (en vez de la mia). A Spanish col- 
league accepts Mi padre es joven pero st 
padre es viejo. 

A similar stress on the conjunctive pro- 
nouns is harder to find. It seems to be implied 
by the punctuation in the following: Todos 
me preguntaban si ya “le” habia visto [a 
Franco]; no, todavia no le habia visto! 

In a somewhat different context, I re- 
cently surprised another Spanish colleague 


in the act of saying, emphatically, Un docu-’ 


mento separalé. The intonation of the last 
word was mid pitch on se-, an upskip to -pa-, 
a drop to -ra-, and a high rise and subsequent 
downglide on -lo. I queried him with related 
examples like Esie documento incluyelé, 
Estas palabras que me han dicho pruebanlé, 
Estos datos si los pudiéramos conseguir pro- 
barianlé, and the latter altered to admit 
probardnlé and probaronlé. He judged them 
all normal, but found it difficult to approve 
the perfect tenses with an enclitic pronoun. 

A year earlier several of my students had 
tried in vain to elicit from native speakers 
any instance in the spoken language where 
the enclitic could be used in other than the 
three conventional combinations (with im- 
perative, gerund, and infinitive). So a form 
like separalé is worth attention. 

What distinguishes the lo of separalé 
and the le of “le” habia visto is that the latter 
is contrastive but the former is not. The 
stress on le answers to a singling out of the 
referent of le; the stress on lo is simply part 
of a larger pattern of stresses and non- 
stresses that is one feature of an intonation. 
It no more highlights the referent of lo than 
the loud stress on the second syllable of ex- 
clamatory ra-thér! highlights some imagined 
referent of that syllable. Since the stress is 
part of an intonation profile, it may be called 
a “profile stress” to distinguish it from the 
more familiar “‘contrastive stress.’ 
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Where a profile stress falls is determined by 
the intonation, and the word or syllable that 
it happens to alight upon is more or less an 
accident. It may cause the normal loud stress 
of a word to shift to a different syllable, as in 
jEnhérabuena Or it may stress a normally 
unstressed word, as in the “didactic” intona- 
tion of the phrase En él Quijote ... (highest 
pitch and loudest stress on the article, with 
subsequent falling pitch as far as -jo- and a 
rise on -te) overheard from a Spanish col- 
league, or the stress on the que of antes que 
in an example diagrammed by Navarro.‘ 

So the explanation of separalé is probably 
this: The intonation calls for a terminal loud 
stress, but the verb can hardly carry it with- 
out either being disfigured (Lo incluyé would 
sound like an ungrammatical preterit) or, 


. if the stress falls where it would fall anyway, 


colorless. Postposing the pronoun both makes 
possible a loud stress in that position and, 
by reason of its occurring on a normally un- 
stressed element, makes the stress stand out. 

End-stressed conjunctive pronouns are a 
familiar phenomenon with the imperative. 
Here, because of the fact that either the nor- 
mal or the displaced stress may occur, we 
have a minimal contrast, and are in a position 
to ask the native speaker what he means by 
it. My Argentine colleague feels that miralé 
is much more emphatic than miralo. Kany 
records ;Metalé! and ;Bailalé!,> but such 
shifted stresses may be used in emphatic 
speech by Spaniards as well—in fact, my 
Spanish colleague asserts that even without 
the pronoun one may find a terminal stress 
in overbearingly emphatic commands like 
mird, habla.*® 

But CONTRASTIVELY stressed conjunctive 
pronouns are a genuine rarity. I have tested 
several natives on the examples “Te lo 
dié?”’—“No, sé lo dié” (two speakers) and 
Mé dié un libro pero lé dié una caja de dulces. 
All were willing to accept the first, but no one 
accepted the second without hesitation, some 
rejected it outright, and I even had difficulty 
getting a good imitation of my own loud 
stresses on the pronouns. In the first example, 
as also in “le” habia visto, one is correcting or 
highlighting a worp that someone else has 
used, while in the second the contrast is not 
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between the words but between the referents. 
We may say then that a contrastive stress on 
& conjunctive pronoun is normal only in a 
quotative context. 
Dwicut L. Bo.incer 

Univ. of Southern California 

NOTES 
‘Roberto Cantalupo, Embajada en Espaiia, 
tr. by Alberto Vila de Avilés, Barcelona, 1951, 
p. 92. 
? Actually contrastive stress is itself a profile 
stress of a special kind 


CONTESTAR VS. 


Neither the Holt nor the Appleton dic- 
tionary explicitly mentions contestar a among 
the translations of answer, or lists it under 
contestar on the Spanish-English side. The 
oversight is more curious than serious; one 
can get along very well with just contestar, 
though the Academy grammar (1931, p. 
225) does plainly give contestar a la pregunta, 
and the less ambitious Dictionary of Spoken 
Spanish (War Dept. Technical Manual 30- 
900) has No ha contestado a mi carta as the 
only example under contestar. 

As always seems to happen, the two com- 
peting expressions have to some extent di- 
vided the semantic field. The division is similar 
to what has happened to play at and play in 
English (and may some day happen to 
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Salvador Ferndndez, Gramética espafiola. 
Madrid, 1950, §40. 

* Manual de entonacién espatiola, New York, 
1944, p. 297, 3rd diagram. 

5 American Spanish syntax, Chicago, 1951, p, 
128. 

*I refer to here to tuteo, not to voseo. The 
voseo forms would of course regularly be miré 
and hablé. It is possible that part of the repu- 
tation of ‘‘rudeness”’ in the voseo is due to the 
impression that one is hearing not a regularly 
stressed voseo form but an emphatically 
stressed tuteo form. 
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jugar a and jugar in Spanish): the transitive 
member of the pair has taken on the meaning 
of “really doing” the act in question (saturat- 
ing the object with it, so to speak), leaving 
the less earnest meanings to the intransitive 
member. 

So it is possible to say Contesté a la pregunta 
pero no la contests—he contributed a response, 
but not a satisfactory one.! 

Dwicut L. BoLinceR 
Univ. of Southern California 


NOTE 


1 Three informants verify this, two Spanish 
and one Argentine. The latter preferred to 
replace /a with the repeated noun: pero no con- 
testaron la pregunta. 
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OUR ACHILLES HEEL 


DonaLp D. WALSH 
The Choate School 


An article in Newsweek last year spoke of a 
boom in tongues, and Samuel M. Brownell, 
the United States Commissioner of Education, 
referred in April to a renaissance of language 
teaching and language learning in the United 
States.* Are these phrases justified? How 


* A paper read at the General Session of the 
MLA FL Program, Chicago, December 29, 
1955 


powerful is the boom? How vital is the rebirth? 
We know that the growing number of Ameri- 
cans abroad and of foreigners in this country 
has led to a boom in business for Berlitz and 
other language schools for adults. And an 
impressive number of impressively eminent 
Americans have given public testimony to the 
crucial importance of a knowledge of foreign 
languages for Americans in the twentieth 
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century. College language courses are being 
revamped and revitalized, with a new empha- 
sis on mastery of the spoken language and an 
encouraging willingness to see the language 
laboratory as an adjunct to and not a sup- 
planter of the teacher. In the elementary 
schools, thousands of children are learning a 
second language with an enthusiasm that 
brushes aside all anticipated difficulties and 
fills their parents with wonder and envy. And 
the parents are buying foreign language books 
and records and taking night-school courses 
to keep abreast of their children’s linguistic 
progress. 

But between these educational extremes 
lie the high-school years, a linguistic wasteland 
for an alarming proportion of our students. 
To the high schools of the United States are 
coming an increasing number of elementary- 
school children who have already made a 
start in learning a foreign language. Nearly 
half the high-school graduates (the figure last 
year was 46.9 percent), are going on to col- 
lege. And 85 percent of American liberal arts 
colleges, considering foreign languages an 
essential part of education, have a foreign 
language requirement for graduation. Yet 
less than 44 percent of the public high schools 
in the United States now offer their pupils 
the opportunity to study a modern foreign 
language, and less than 15 percent of the 
high-school pupils take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

The most recent survey of public high- 
school language enrollments by the Office of 
Education is now six years old. The Modern 
Language Association, anxious to discover 
how much, if any, the quickened interest in 
foreign languages has affected high-school 
offerings and enrollments, made its own survey 
in the spring of this year and published its 
findings in the second Report on the Foreign 
Language Program, distributed by D. C. 
Heath in August, and in the Supplement to 
the September issue of PMLA. The results of 
the survey are disheartening; in these six 
years, a period of extraordinary public interest 
in language learning, there has been no in- 
crease at all in the combined enrollments in 
French, German, and Spanish. The percentage 
for these three languages is still only 13.7. 

The Office of Education’s 1948 survey gave 
no indication of the percentage of high schools 
that offer a foreign language. The MLA col- 
lected these percentages for 1954-55, realizing 
that the opportunity to study a language has 
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an obvious effect upon enrollments. The 
figures, for the District of Columbia and 47 
states (all except Wisconsin), show that only 
43.6 percent of the nation’s high schools offer 
instruction in any modern foreign language. 
The state percentages range from 100 to 4.4. 
At the top of the scale are Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island, where every 
public high school offers at least one modern 
foreign language. At the bottom of the scale 
are Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, where less than one high school in 
ten offers a modern foreign language. 

If a pupil is lucky enough to be allowed to 
study a foreign language, how much study does 
he get? In the vast majority of public high 
schools, he gets only two years. Less than one 
pupil in nine takes a third-year course. In 
nine states, the proportion is less than one 
pupil in twenty. And in Idaho, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, not a 
single public high school offers a third-year 
course in any foreign language. 

Let us look at the situation regionally: in 
modern foreign language enrollments, the 
North East leads with a median percentage 
of 23.4; the South East has 13; the Pacific 
Coast states, 11.5; the Mountain states, 11.4; 
the North Central states drop to 4.7; and the 
South Central states, to 2.8. 

In percentages of high schools that offer a 
modern foreign language, the rank is almost 
the same: North East, 94.6, South East, 70.6; 
Pacific Coast, 62.8; Mountain States, 61.5; 
South Central states, 20.2; North Central 
states, 19.5. 

It is depressing that we now stand—or sit— 
in the center of a region that ranks at, or close 
to, the bottom of the nation in language 
offerings and enrollments. The educational 
leaders of this great and populous heartland 
of America evidently believe that it has less 
need of foreign languages than the rest of the 
country and consequently need devote less of 
academic effort to mastering them. Is this 
indifference justified? Not even on the most 
materialistic level, for the industrial pros- 
perity of the midwest depends on foreign 
markets, peopled by foreigners who speak 
foreign tongues and whose sales resistance is 
noticeably lowered by salesmen who make 
even a feeble attempt to speak their languages. 
Beyond and above this is the undeniable 
fact that citizens of the midwest are inhabi- 
tants of the world, and it is a world in which, 
precisely because ours is the dominant lan- 
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guage of financial and military power, Eng- 
lish-speaking people have an obligation to 
demonstrate some slight gift of tongues. 
Noblesse oblige; puissance, aussi. 

A few contrasts may help to stress the 
seriousness of our linguistic shortcomings. 
More Americans annually pay the twenty- 
seven Berlitz schools for language instruction 
than are studying modern foreign languages 
in the public high schools of thirteen states 
with low language enrollments. 

In the year ending June 1955, the United 
States Passport Office issued or renewed 
480,000 passports. This was three quarters 
of the number of students of modern foreign 
languages in the public high schools of the 
District of Columbia and the 38 states for 
which the MLA could obtain full enrollment 
statistics. Each year more Americans visit 
Spanish America than are now studying 
Spanish in all the public high schools of our 
country. More American tourists visited 
Paris this year (nearly 350,000 in 1954), than 
there were students of French in all our public 
high schools. In 1915 nearly 41 percent of our 
public high-school population were studying 
French, German, or Spanish. By 1922 this 
percentage had dropped to 31.6; by 1928, to 
28; by 1934, to 24.4; and it is now 13.7 percent. 

Here, then, is our Achilles heel, the vul- 
nerable spot in our armor of righteousness, 
the basic weakness in our equipment for 
world leadership. It is the appalling lack of 
opportunity for language study that makes so 
many Americans parochial in outlook and fills 
them with a dull-witted suspicion of every- 
thing foreign. 

Contrast our linguistic opportunities with 
those of other civilized countries, where a 
high percentage of schoolchildren study foreign 
languages four, five, six, and up to ten years, 
beginning their study early, before they reach 
the tongue-tied self-consciousness of the 
high-school years. In the United States we 
offer such study to less than half our high- 
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school students, fewer than one in seven ac- 
cepts the offer, and less than ten percent of 
this small fraction gets more than two years 
of study. This is, indeed, too little and too late. 

“So what?” you may ask. “What can we 
do about it? We are not molders of public 
opinion or educational policy. Boards of 
education will hardly give weight to our 
demands for increased foreign language study. 
Anything we say will be discounted by the 
educationists and their allies the social 
scientists, who have decided against us and 
closed their minds to reason.”’ There are two 
fallacies here. The first is that only the dis- 
interested can show interest. The disinterested, 
remember, are also frequently uninformed, or 
misinformed. We, the interested, have a 
double duty; to inform ourselves, and then to 
share our information, especially with those 
in a position to use it effectively. 

The second fallacy is that there are walls 
of hostility between us and our colleagues in 
other fields, including professional education, 
and walls between us and the public. If there 
ever were such walls, they were unsubstan- 
tial, and they are now crumbling. 

We have won friends, and it is our solemn 
responsibility to influence them. Few of them 
know how limited are the opportunities for 
foreign language study in our high schools. 
They would be shocked if they could hear the 
figures that you have just heard. Well, let 
them hear the figures. And see to it that they 
are quoted and discussed in your newspapers 
and in public discussions of educational 
problems. The MLA offices are bulging with 
material specifically designed to shock the 
complacent into action. Each of you must 
know at least one person in a. position of 
strategic importance who, if convinced, would 
share his conviction with others. Send us his 
name. Help us to help you, and we shall, to- 
gether, make our linguistic wasteland flower 
with foreign speech and the fruits of inter- 
national understanding. 


|_| 
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CONFERENCE ON THE PREPARATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


December 10-11, 1955 


SumMary Report 


The twenty conferees named at the end of 
this report agreed unanimously on the follow- 
ing principles. 

WE RECOMMEND that the elementary Jan- 
guage course, even at the college level, con- 
centrate at the beginning upon the learner’s 
hearing and speaking the foreign tongue. This 
is the best beginning, not only for the prospec- 
tive language teacher, but for all students 
whatever their objective. Optimum results 
can be achieved by giving as much individual 
or controlled group practice as possible, and 
by setting the upper limit of class size at 
twenty. Throughout later stages, in lectures 
on and class discussions of literature and 
civilization, students should be provided 
with considerable opportunities for main- 
taining the hearing and speaking skills thus 
early acquired. 

These recommendations are made with 
awareness of important differences among 
languages, among teaching institutions, and 
among both learners and teachers. We recog- 
nize also that progress requires continuing 
experimentation and therefore an attendant 
variety of practices. 

Learning to read a foreign language, the 
third phase of the hearing-speaking-reading- 
writing progression in the active and passive 
acquiring of language skills, is a necessary 
step in the total process. In teaching this 
skill, the goal should be reading with under- 
standing and without conscious translation. 
Translation should be used only rarely as a 
device in teaching reading, but may come at a 
later stage as a meaningful literary or linguis- 
tic exercise with high standards insisted on. 
Repeated systematic grammar review is 
wasteful in a reading class, but explanation of 
recurring, complex syntactical patterns is 
essential. 

In the development of terts to supplement 
the hearing-speaking approach and to insure 
maintenance of hearing-speaking levels a- 
chieved, we believe that publishers should 
recognize the new trends in modern language 
study and encourage textbook authors who 
in their manuscripts 


1) develop automatic response through 
repetition of speech patterns before 
the introduction of other types of 
exercises; 

2) present grammar inductively; 

3) make extensive use of dialogue and 
graded materials for class discussion; 

4) introduce techniques for the use of 
audio-visual aids; and. 

5) provide material for dictation. 
Publishers should also encourage the de- 
velopment of teachers’ manuals to guide in 
the presentation of material orally. Agencies 
charged with the selection or approval of 
textbooks in the various States should be 
informed of these trends and encouraged to 
favor texts which exemplify them. 

Writing is the fourth stage in the early ac- 
quirement of language skills; the student 
should write only what he is first capable of 
saying correctly. Topics should be assigned 
and carefully defined in such a way that the 
student may utilize to the maximum the vo- 
cabulary and speech patterns he has acquired. 
On an upper level of accomplishment, writing 
may include original composition, stylistics, 
analysis of literary texts, and translation of 
passages of literary English. 

We believe that some understanding of the 
nature of language, and of the essential 
differences between the grammar of English 
and of the foreign language, can be an illu- 
minating and valuable part of the basic under- 
graduate courses. Knowledge of the organ- 
ization of the foreign language must be pro- 
vided for. While considerable value lies in 
the complete and systematic presentation of a 
language history, this is best done at the 
graduate level and for those who have had 
some experience in teaching. 

Since language is an element of human ac- 
tivity which is the expression not only of an 
individual but also of a culture (i.e., of the 
total behavior of a group), awareness of 
language as behavior is valuable for teachers. 
It is supplementary to the basic training in 
hearing, speaking, reading, and writing, but 
may be illustrated at appropriate points for 
the enrichment it may offer. 
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All the prospective teacher can acquire in 
travel to places where the language is spoken 
is extremely valuable. We urge that facilities 
for such travel for present and prospective 
language teachers be increased. 

The teacher of a foreign language must be 
able to show that, while acquirement of 
language skill is in itself a cultural experience, 
he can and does use the language as a key to 
ideas in other fields. All he can gain in cul- 
tural courses in history, art, geography, so- 
ciology, and philosophy is valuable to his 
preparation. It is especially important that 
courses for future teachers include those in 
the social and political history of the peoples 
whose language is to be taught. In all his 
teaching, however, the language instructor 
should keep the focus on the language and the 
literature, while throwing light on other cul- 
tural aspects. 

Effective practice teaching in foreign lan- 
guages requires adequate supervision from 
persons in the language field as well as persons 
in professional education. 

Convinced that adequate preparation of 
foreign language teachers cannot be measured 
in terms of credit hours, we look forward to 
establishing a nation-wide testing program to 
determine achievement and proficiency in 
terms of the Qualifications Statement re- 
cently approved and published by eighteen 
national and regional modern language 
associations. We recommend that when the 
testing program has been established, teachers 
be certified and engaged on the basis of the 
satisfactory profiles of achievement which 
this testing reveals. Meanwhile we recom- 
mend that language teachers not be engaged 
unless they seem in the judgment of the rec- 
ommending agency to have achieved at least 
the minimal qualifications set forth in our 
profession’s Statement of Qualifications. As a 
guide to administrators, we suggest that 
these minimal qualifications are not ordinar- 
ily acquired by the average student in fewer 
than 18 semester hours of study in college 
beyond the elementary course or equivalent. 

Pledging a systematic improvement of 
our own program of preparation of foreign 
language teachers, we ask thoughtful con- 
sideration of the foregoing paragraph by all 
State boards of education and other certify- 
ing agencies. 

[A second, fuller report, treating other 
matters discussed at the conference and sum- 
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marizing fifty separate work papers, will be 
published later by the MLA.] 


CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 


THEODORE ANDERSSON, Associate Director, 
FL Program, MLA (on leave from Yale); 
former Director, Master of Arts in Teaching 
Program, Yale Univ.; Director, UNESCO 
International Seminar on the Teaching of 
Modern Languages (1953). 

Emma M. Birkmater, Chairman, Dept. 
of Modern Languages, and Assoc. Prof. 
Educ., University High School, Univ. of 
Minnesota; President, Central States MLTA; 
past secretary, AATG. 

Georce P. BorGitum, Chairman, Dept. 
of French, Wayne Univ.; creator of instruc- 
tional foreign language films. 

Joun A. Crow, Dept. of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, UCLA; former secretary, Instituto 
Interamericano de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana, and former co-editor, Revista Ibero- 
americana. 

STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Vice President, 
Middlebury Coll.; President, National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers Asso- 
ciations; past president, AATF. 

MarGarReT Gi~tMaNn, Chairman, Dept. of 
French, Bryn Mawr Coll.; Vice President, 
International Federation for Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures; member, Executive 
Council, MLA. 

DanieL GirarpD, Dept. of English and 
Foreign Languages, Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia Univ.; founder and past director, Na- 
tional Information Bureau of the AATF. 

C. R. Gorpscue, Chairman, Dept. of Ger- 
man, Northwestern Univ.; past president, 
AATG. 

Junttan E. Harris, Chairman, Dept. of 
French and Italian, Univ. of Wisconsin; 
past president, AATF; Editor-in-chief, French 
Review. 

Henry C. Hatrievp, Dept. of German, Har- 
vard Univ.; former editor, German Quarterly 
and Germanic Review; member, Executive 
Council, MLA. 

Mutuavuser, Chairman, Dept. of 
Romance Languages, Western Reserve Univ. 

Howarp LEE NostRAND, Executive Officer, 
Dept. of Romance Languages, Univ. of Wash- 
ington; former cultural attaché, U.S. Em- 
bassy, Peru. 

WitiraM R. Parker, Executive Secretary, 
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Director of the FL Program, MLA; Chairman 
of the conference. 

Henri Peyre, Chairman, Dept. of French, 
Yale Univ.; President, AATF; member, 
Executive Council, MLA. 

Mitton L. SHane, Chairman, Dept. of 
Modern Languages, George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers; former director, Bureau de 
Correspondance Scolaire. 

Witu1aM H. SHoemaker, Chairman, Dept. 
of Romance Languages, Univ of Kansas; 
past president, AATSP. 
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Cuar.es N. Stausacu, Chairman, Dept. of 
Romance Languages, Univ. of Michigan. 

F. W. SrroTHMaNnn, Executive Head, Dept. 
of Germanic and Romanic Languages, Stan- 
ford Univ. 

Norman L. Torrey, Chairman, Dept. of 
French, Columbia Univ.; Vice President, 
MLA; former editor, Romanic Review. 

Joun Van Horne, Chairman, Dept. of 
Spanish and Italian, Univ. of Illinois; former 
editor, Jtalica; former president, AATI; 
former cultural attaché, U.S. Embassy, Spain. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by José SAncHEz* 


Corazén de Castilla; Castillos en Espatia. 10 
min. Color. Rental: $5; Sale: $100. Distr. 
International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Evaluation Committee: 
Helen S. Brokaw (Chairman), Riley H. &., 
Antoinette Du Val, Central H.S., and Helen 
Law, John Adams H. &., all of South Bend, 
Indiana. These two films, together with their 
companion Madrid, also with same features, 
constitute the best set of films on modern 
Spain. Commentary in slow and easy Spanish 
is by the well-known visual-aids expert S. N. 
Trevifio. Corazén de Castilla is a pictorial re- 
view of modern views of Madrid, showing the 
University City and other notable sites in the 
capital. It also shows the old walls of Avila, 
ancient Roman aqueduct of Segovia, the 
Escorial, Toledo, La Granja, and other beauti- 
ful places in central Spain. Castillos en Espatia 
emphasizes the Middle Ages of Spain as seen 
in its castles, contrasting Gothic, Romanesque, 
and Moorish architecture. Shots of the Al- 
hambra, Montserrat, and other historical 
places give a striking impression of old Spain. 
These films are designed for the teaching of 
the language and for cultural purposes; they 
also show customs and manners, history, and 
geography. Their sound and photography are 
excellent. They can be used profitably in the 
elementary and high school levels. 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or 
offers to review films should be sent to Pro- 
fessor Sdnchez, Univ. of Illinois, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 


The Aztecs. 11 min. Color. ($100). Producer 
and Distr. Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Evaluators: Mrs. Tom Dennis 
(Chairman), Austin College; and Elizabeth 
Thomas, Jr. H. S., Sherman, Texas. Also 
available in Black and White. Good photog- 
raphy and sound, and recommended for 
elementary, H. S. and college to teach cus- 
toms and manners, and in courses in geography 
and history. Can be used effectively as intro- 
ductory feature in beginning Spanish classes. 
As its title indicates, this film emphasizes the 
spirit of Tenochitlin, the ancient capital of 
Mexico, in modern Mexico. The Aztecs, hav- 
ing absorbed the culture of progressive and 
powerful earlier tribes, reached their peak of 
civilization in 1500. The Spaniards found well- 
planned cities, beautiful and comfortable 
homes, prosperous markets; in short, a some- 
what complex social and religious life, not 
detached from the government. The worship 
of forces of nature appears repeatedly on 
serpent adorned pyramids and buildings, and 
in their images of gods. The religious sacrifice 
of a maiden on the altar of Teotihuacdn brings 
the film to a powerful climax. 

Architecture Mexico. 22 min. Color ($175), 
Black and White ($90). Distr. Allen Moore 
Productions, 7936 Santa Monica Blvd., Hol- 
lywood 46, Cal. Evaluation Committee: 
Richard Price (Chairman), and Mary Yeiser, 
both of Paducah (Ky.) Jr. College. Print 
examined was in color and with English 
narration. Also available with Spanish sound 
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track. Shows views of modern architecture in 
Mexico City contrasted briefly with examples 
of colonial architecture. Considerable detail 
is given to the recently completed plant of the 
University City and residential development 
in the Pedregal section of the capital. Exce- 
lent photography, good sound; highly recom- 
mended. Could serve for cultural background 
in courses in history or geography. Spanish 
version may be slightly too fast for easy com- 
prehension by elementary students. 

The Story of Chile Copper. 28 min. Color. 
Free loan from Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Advertisement Dept., 25 Broadway, NY 
4. Evaluator: Ruth Richardson, Adelphi 
College. Tells the story of copper mining in 
Chile from the Atacama Indian days to the 
present, showing the history and development 
of the world’s largest single deposit of copper 
ore, at Chuquicamata, ten thousand feet above 
sea level. Could be used for geography, his- 
tory, or Chilean customs and manners. 
Photography is excellent and the sound is 
good. 

Mexico: Geography of the Americas. 11 min. 
Color and Black and White. 1955. Producer 
and Distr. Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Evaluation Committee: Mrs. 


Tom Dennis, Austin College; and Elizabeth 
Thomas, Jr. H. S., Sherman, Texas. Filra de- 
signed for social studies and geography for 
intermediate and Jr. High schools, with the 


collaboration of Prof. Donald D. Brand, 
Univ. of Texas. Good photography and sound. 
Highly recommended. Shows Mexico as seen 
by the average American tourist, a land of two 
mountain ranges and a hot coastal area. Cat- 
tle raising and farming, with the assistance of 
irrigation, are depicted around Torreén in the 
high plains. Industry makes Monterrey a 
metropolis, while mining is still the chief ac- 
tivity of the serenely colonial Zacatecas. Rich 
farmlands fill the valley around the capital, 
the heart of the country, a city as modern as 
New York. Yet the farmers live simply in 
their adobe homes, eat the tortillas prepared 
from corn of their own fields. Pyramids in the 
distance are mute witnesses of the industry 
and culture of their ancestors. Machine and 
hand-made products supply the markets of 
this ever-growing center. In the lowlands 
sugar-cane has taken second place, ceding 
to the production and refining of petroleum. 
Central America. Geography of the Americas. 
1955. 11 min. Color ($100) and Black and 
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White ($55). Producer and Distr. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Evalua- 
tion Committee: Mrs. Tom Dennis (Chair- 
man), Austin College, and Elizabeth Thomas, 
Jr. H. 8., Sherman, Texas. Another of the 
recent productions of Coronet on the Amer- 
icas, in excellent color, with good sound 
track, and especially prepared for intermediate 
and H.S. levels, although it could be used ef- 
fectively in elementary grades and also as an 
introduction to civilization, geography, and 
history courses on Central America. Spanish 
track to Coronet Latin American series would 
be a welcome attraction. The film shows 
Central America, discovered by Columbus, 
first as a group of Republics and one English 
possession; then the land of three topograph- 
ical divisions and three distinct climates. The 
Tierra fria depends on small farms and sheep 
raising; the templada, on its cities and indus- 
tries; the caliente, on its forests and planta- 
tions. The student will enjoy the sight of the 
picking and processing of coffee, the harvest- 
ing and loading of bananas into the holds of 
ships. There is a peculiar mixture of time- 
honored hand labor and more advanced fac- 
tory methods. Men harvest the bananas by 
hand with the machete, dip the fruit in a crude 
vat to remove the insect repellent. Planta- 
tions are equipped with radio communication 
for rapid delivery of the fruit to the port. 
Coffee and bananas, so vital to Central Ameri- 
can economy, form an integral part of our 
daily living. 

People of Spain. 20 min. Black and White. 
Distr. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Ill. Evaluator: Mildred Nichol, Shaker 
Heights H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. An educa- 
tional film designed principally to teach the 
history, geography, cultural background, and 
customs and manners of the Spanish people. 
Can be used successfully in H. 8. and college, 
and even at the elementary level. Spanish 
classes would profit more if sound were in 
Spanish. The film begins with a series of 
charts which are an effective presentation of 
all the invasions of the Iberian Peninsula. 
The people of Spain reflect this cultural and 
racial background, especially in Southern 
Spain, of which many attractive views are 
shown. Other sections of the country show 
semi-arid sections, and olive and citrus groves, 
vineyards, and also golden fields of wheat and 
barley. In Northern Spain we see fine rem- 
nants of the Roman occupation amid the 
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farming and industrial life of that area. In 
contrast to the rural pictures are many beauti- 
ful scenes of life in Toledo, Barcelona, and 
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Madrid. This presentation stresses that Spain 
has been created from a mingling of many 
peoples. 


Conducted by Rospert G. Jr. 


NOTE: Since Professor Mead is on sab- 
batical leave, members are asked to send items 
for the May and September issues directly to 
the Editor. 


Cuadernos Americanos.—Among Mexican 
publishing firms this one stands out because 
of its distinctive character. Its books are 
often by leading authors (poets, critics, 
essayists, novelists), sometimes of the avant 
garde, and usually forthright and noncom- 
formist in their opinions. Along with the 
much larger Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
Cuadernos Americanos probably serves as an 
outlet for a wider and freer range of con- 
temporary opinion than almost any other 
publisher in the Hispanic world. The bi- 
monthly journal bearing the same name is 
frequently mentioned in these columns for the 
noteworthy articles it contains. Among the 
titles bearing the Cuadernos imprint issued 
in the past have been Waldo Frank’s Viaje por 
Suramérica, Eduardo Villasefior’s Ensayos 
interamericanos, Mariano Picén-Salas’ Europa- 
América, Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez’ La 
apacible locura, Manuel Pedro Gonzélez’ 
Estudios sobre literaturas hispanoamericanas, 
German Arciniegas’ Entre la libertad y el 
miedo, and Leopoldo Zea’s América como 
conciencia. More recently the firm has pub- 
lished the following books: 

1. El hechicero (1955. 70 pp. 50 cents U.S.). 
A three act play by Carlos Solérzano, a young 
Guatemalan who grew up in Mexico. The 
play is a modern version of the eternal quest 
for the philosopher’s stone or the key to 
material riches. The play ends on the note 
that such a search is futile, for the key to 
human happiness is no magic formula “sino 
una fuerza secreta que germina dentro del 
coraz6n de los hombres.” 

2. Aretino, azote de principes (1954. 155 
pp. Ill. $1.60). A biography, probably the 
first in Spanish, by the Peruvian artist and 
art historian Felipe Cossfo del Pomar, of the 


famous Renaissance figure, poet, art critic, 
and friend of princes. Cossfo disproves some 
of the derogatory beliefs held about Aretino 
and presents him as an early journalist and 
political caricaturist. 

3. U.Z. Uama al espacio (1954. 124 pp. 
$1.50). A collection of eleven poems by the 
Colombian German Pardo Garcfa, who has 
been called “el nuevo gran poeta de América.” 
Preoccupied by problems of today as well as 
his own contradictory self, the poet com- 
municates his reactions in an incisive, ener- 
getic idiom and through characteristically 
modern metaphors. 

4. La batalla de Guatemala (1955. 349 pp. 
$1.80), by Guillermo Toriello, former Guate- 
malan ambassador to the U.S.; Otro mundo. 
Viaje por Checoslovaquia, Rumania y Polonia 
(1954. 220 pp. $1.60), by Luis Sudrez; China 
a la vista (1953. 217 pp. Ill. $2.00), by Fer- 
nando Benitez. As can be deduced from their 
titles, these books are not of the kind to be 
found readily in our country. Toriello presents 
“the other side” in the Guatemalan contro- 
versy and Sudrez and Benitez paint pictures 
of life behind the Iron Curtain which are 
quite different from those to which we are 
accustomed. We may not agree with the view- 
points of these authors but many of their 
ideas are too widely held in other countries 
for us to ignore them with safety. 

R. G. M. 


Hispanic Society of America.—Two recent 
(1955) additions to the Society’s admirable 
series of Hispanic Notes & Monographs are 
Capodimonte and Buen Retiro Porcelains: 
Period of Charles III, by Alice Wilson Froth- 
ingham, $2.25, and Goya: A Study of his 
Portraits, 1797-99, by Elizabeth Du Gué 
Trapier, $2.00. Both volumes are authorita- 
tive studies, beautifully printed and _ illus- 
trated with photographs. 

D.D. W. 
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Portuguese Historians.—Vitorino Magal- 
hies Godinho has published a survey of 
modern Portuguese history writing, ‘A his- 
toriografia portuguesa: orientacdes, proble- 
mas, perspectivas” in Revista de Histéria 
(S. Paulo), v1 (1955), xxi-xxii, 3-21. His 
survey of historians since Oliveira Martins 
is even more critical than Charles Boxer’s, 
mentioned in “The Hispanic World” for 
September, 1955. 
G. M. M. 


Gilberto Amado’s Autobiography.—Minha 
Formacgao no Recife (Rio de Janeiro: José 
Olympio, 1955) is the title of the 2nd volume 
of Amado’s memoirs, following Histérias da 
minha Infancia. In this 2nd part, the author 
tells of his student years at the Law School 
in Recife half a century ago. 

G. M. M. 


A Portuguese Newsletter—The Univ. of 
Minnesota Press published Sergio J. Pacifici’s 
English tr. of an Italian pamphlet of 1505, 
purporting to be the Copy of a Letter of the 
King of Portugal Sent to the King of Castile 
Concerning the Voyage and Success of India 
(24 pp. 1955. $5.00). It tells of several fleets 
sent by King Manuel I, among them Cabral’s, 
which established the Portuguese claim to 
Brazil. 


G. M. M. 
Portuguese Letters to Be Published.— 
Rodrigues Cavalheiro announced in the 


Didrio de Noticias (Lisbon) of July 14, 1955, 
that he intended to publish shortly the many 
hundreds of letters by Anténio Sardinha, 
Ramalho Ortigio, and Joio Franco Castelo 
Branco which he has gathered. Since all 
three played important parts in Portuguese 
public life during the early years of the cen- 
tury and the first two were notable literary 
figures besides, the publication of almost 2,000 
of their letters will be awaited with impatience. 

G. M. M. 


Bernal Diaz’ ‘Historia Verdadera.’”’—Two 
inexpensive editions of the doughty old con- 
quistador’s classic account of the conquest of 
Mexico have appeared recently. They are the 
Austral edition, No. 1274 (Buenos Aires: 
Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 1955. 716 pp. 
$1.00), and a Mexican one (Mexico: Editorial 
Aramor, 1955. 806 pp. $3.30) in two volumes. 
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The former contains the Prélogo by the famous 
Mexican historian Carlos Pereyra, is anno- 
tated, and preserves the original orthography. 
The Aramor edition has a short factual pro- 
logue, is also annotated, uses modern spell- 
ing, and its print is larger and more legible 
than the Austral volume. Both are available 
from Franz C. Feger, 17 East 22 St., New York 
10, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—In its 21 
years of life the Fondo (abbreviated FCE) has 
become known throughout the Spanish world 
as a unique and extraordinarily valuable pub- 
lishing house unsurpassed in the variety and 
excellence of its thousands of titles. Eloquent 
testimony of this fact is to be found in the 
publication last June of its Catdlogo general 
(487 pp. 1.50 pesos), a handsome, indexed, 
illustrated descriptive listing in Breviario 
format of all the books the FCE had issued 
up to mid-1955. The catalog is a real mine of 
information and a good cross-section of the 
activities of the FCE itself, for there are in- 
cluded a prologue by Alfonso Reyes, a “Breve 
historia del Fondo,” and ‘“Presentaciones”’ 
by well-known authorities preceding each of 
the topical sections (Economfa, Sociologfa, 
Historia, Filosoffa, Polftica y Derecho, Ciencia 
y Tecnologia, Antropologfa, Lengua y Es- 
tudios Literarios), including those devoted 
to the Biblioteca americana, the Coleccién 
Tierra Firme, the Breviarios series, the 
Coleccién Tezontle and the publications of the 
Colegio de México. A separate Lista de precios 
is to be used in conjunction with the catalog. 
The Mexican and other Latin American in- 
tellectuals who have contributed to the 
growth and success of the Fondo have every 
right to feel proud of their handiwork. 

Two recent works bearing the FCE imprint 
are Rat! Silva Castro’s Panorama de la 
novela chilena (228 pp. Paper. 14 pesos), a 
work long needed and the first comprehensive 
effort to study Chile’s novel in more than 40 
years, and Agustf{ Bartra’s Odiseo (268 pp. 
Cloth. 18 pesos), a mixture in lyric prose of 
the Cataldn poet’s personal version of Ulys- 
ses’ homeward voyage, which has more than a 
few parallels with the author’s experience in 
his 10-year exile from his beloved Spain. 

In December 1955 the first volume of the 
long-awaited Obras completas of Alfonso 


Reyes was scheduled to appear. There are to 
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be three different editions: “A” (100 copies, 
numbered and signed by the author, at 
about $10 U.S. per volume); “B”’ (400 copies, 
numbered, $5.00-$6.00 per volume) and “C” 
(3000 copies, $2.50-$3.00 per volume). 
Information about the FCE’s publications 
may be obtained from Sr. Manuel Andujar, 
Depto. de Ventas y Publicidad, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, Apdo. 25975, México 
12, D.F. 
R. G. M. 


New Association of Hispanists.—For some 
time Hispanists in the British Isles have had 
under consideration the formation of some 
body that would permit them to maintain 
closer contact with one another. In March, 
1955, 23 of their number, from 11 different 
Universities, met at the Burn House, Edzell, 
Angus (with the Spanish Dept. of St. Andrews 
Univ. acting as hosts) to give their ideas 
practical shape. The meeting resolved to 
establish the Association of Hispanists of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the main purpose 
of which would be to enable its members to 
meet annually to advance their work (both 
teaching and research) through informal ex- 
change of views, the reading and discussion 
of short papers, and the examination of ad- 
ministrative and teaching problems. It was 
further resolved that full membership of the 
Association would be open to permanent 
University teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, 
Catalan, Hispanic History and other related 
studies, that the Committee might invite 
other persons—such as retired University 
teachers of Hispanic studies and prominent 
non-teaching Hispanists—to become Asso- 
ciate Members, and that other scholars from 
home and overseas might be invited to attend 
meetings as guests or guest speakers. Profes- 
sor Llubera (Queen’s Univ., Belfast) was 
unanimously elected President of the new 
Association; Professors R. F. Brown (Leeds 
Univ.), F. Pierce (Sheffield Univ.) and A. E. 
Sloman (Liverpool Univ.) were elected 
Committee-members, and Mr. G. L. Stagg 
(Nottingham Univ.), Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Association plans to hold its next meeting 
in March, 1956, at Nottingham. 

D. D. W. 


The Mood of Portugal.—After describing 
the state of mind he found in Madrid, George 
Dennis published a similar article about 
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“Portugal en 1955” in Ibérica (New York) 
i, no. 9 (Sept. 15, 1955). He quickly looked 
through the deceptive peace and prosperity 
which seem to reign in Portugal. He points 
to the abject poverty of the small peasants 
and farmhands, the corruption of the youth 
through official favors and soccer, the ever 
rebellious spirit of the university students, 
and the continuing lukewarm attitude of the 
principal writers, “almost without exception,” 
toward the regime, in spite of the fact that it 
has favored the middle classes to which they 
also belong. 
G. M.M. 


“Tdvola Redonda” Stirs Again.—The poets 
and critics of Lisbon who formed a group 
around the now defunct review Tdvola Re- 
donda, were planning at the end of 1955 to 
launch a new review, to be called Graal. The 
poet Couto Viana was to direct it with the 
help of several newcomers to the group. 

G. M. M. 


Publications of the Pan American Union.— 
Recent PAU books and pamphlets of special 
interest to our readers include the following: 

1. Antologia de la poesia norteamericana 
contempordnea. Compiled, edited and trans- 
lated by Professor Eugenio Florit of Columbia 
University, this volume should serve to ac- 
quaint Spanish American readers with the 
work of our best contemporary poets. The 
editor’s 36-page introduction is an excellent 
historic and critical sketch of American 
poetry since Sandburg, and the Spanish 
translations (facing the English originals) are 
admirable in their fidelity to form and idea. 
Washington, 1955. 164 double pages. Paper. 
$1.00. 

2. The Aztecs. The Incas. Both pamphlets 
describe the origins, beliefs, and cultures of 
these two great Indian civilizations, are pro- 
fusely illustrated, and have colorful covers. 
Washington, 1955. 15 and 19 pp., respectively. 
10¢ each. 

3. Pan American Societies in the United 
States. A very useful list of private and official 
organizations devoted to inter-American un- 
derstanding, including study groups, trade 
associations, academic societies, language 


clubs, and governmental bodies. Washington, 
1955. 33 pp. 10¢. 

4. Directory of Hotels: East Coast of South 
America. Ibid.: West Coast. Lists of hotels 
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and rates in principal South American cities. 
Washington, 1955. 14 and 21 pp., respectively. 
10¢ each. 

5. OAS Handbook. By Margaret Kiser, the 
4th edition of the standard handbook on the 
Organization of American States, for use in 
schools, colleges, and study groups. Washing- 
ton, 1955. 74 pp. Ill., with map and chart. 
25¢. 

6. Exodo rural en Venezuela. A detailed, 
documented technical study, by Professor 
Anfbal Buitrén, of the mass movement of 
rural population to Venezuelan cities. Wash- 
ington, 1954. 272 pp. Ill., with numerous maps 
and charts. $1.00. 

7. Foreign Investments in Latin America.— 
A revised study, by Professor Raymond F. 
Mikesell, of European and United States 
capital inflow into Latin America in the 19th 
and 20th centuries and the future prospects for 
foreign investment in that area. Washington, 
1955. 141 pp. 75¢. 

8. Teoria y prédctica del estudio de dreas. 
Julian H. Steward’s manual on the relatively 
new field of area study, published several 
years ago, has now been translated into 
Spanish by Theo R. Crevenna. Washington, 
1955. 86 pp. 50¢. 

9. Noticiero de la Comisién Interamericana 
de Mujeres. The Sept. 1955 issue of this 
publication (No. 8 in the series), contains 31 
pages of information about the political and 
social advances and affairs of women through- 
out our hemisphere, including a chart showing 
the political rights of women in the New World 
nations. 

All these publications, and many others, are 
listed in the 1955-56 catalog of the Pan 
American Union, available upon request from 
the organization at Washington 6, D.C. 

R. G. M. 


Venezuelan Prizes.—The “Premio Nacional 
de Literatura” 1953-54, was awarded to the 
poet and folklorist Manuel Felipe Rugeles, 
for his book of poems ‘‘Cantos de Sur y Norte.” 
The winner, one of the most famous and orig- 
inal poets of his generation, has a large and 
notable record of publications. Among them 
are the following: ““Cantaro” (1937), “Oracién 
para clamar por los oprimidos” (1939), “La 
errante melodfa” (1942), “Canto a Ibero- 
américa”’ (1947), “Coplas” (1947), “Antologia 
poética” (1952). 

“The Caracas Journal,’’ a semimonthly 
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publication, received the first prize of the 
“Premio Nacional de Periodismo Juan V. 
Gonzalez.” 

To Miguel Otero Silva, well-known poet, 
journalist, and writer, was given the ‘Premio 
Nacional de Literatura Aristides Rojas’’ for 
his novel Casas Muertas. Otero Silva made a 
gift of the amount of the prize to the widow 
and sons of the prominent Venezuelan novelist, 
Julian Padrén. 

Ecuadorian Quarterly.—Probably the best 
of present-day Ecuadorian literary journals is 
Letras del Ecuador, published by La Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana, and edited by Ben- 
jamin Carrién. The last issue, April-June 
1955, No. 102, pays homage to Andrés Eloy 
Blanco, the outstanding poet who died in 
Mexico, and to José Carlos Maridtegui, 
eminent Peruvian essayist, on the 25th anni- 
versary of his death in Lima. Other interesting 
contributions are those of Enrique Garcés 
“Bicentenario de la imprenta en el Ecuador,” 
Alfredo Garcés Jacome’s ‘“‘Walt Whitman, 
el poeta y su época,” and Francisco Alexan- 
der’s “Los primeros cien afios de Hojas de 
Hierba.” 

The Cuban magazine ‘“América.’’—Discon- 
tinued in September of 1954, the publication 
of this well-known magazine of the Asociacién 
de Escritores y Artistas Americanos has been 
resumed. Persons interested in Spanish- 
American cultural affairs will be glad to know 
that América will be edited, as in the past, 
by the prominent writer Pastor del Rio. The 
first issue of the “segunda época,” October 
1955, has contributions of Pastor del Rfo 
“La Conferencia de Economfa de Rio de 
Janeiro,” and T. Garaicoa’s ‘“Autodeter- 
minismo y futuro de América Latina,” J. 
Benftez’ “Blanca Fombona,” J. Terdn’s “El 
Interamericanismo y la evolucién de la cul- 
tura,” Juan Marfn’s “Oriente y Occidente,” 
and Dora Isella Russell’s poems ‘Casa’’ and 
“Llovizna.”’ 


Los Angeles ABRAHAM ARIAS LARRETA 


Ortega y Gasset (1883-1955).—The greatest 
contemporary Spanish intellectual died on 
October 18, 1955, at the age of 72. Author of 


many works, including Meditaciones del 
Quijote (1914), FE! espectador (1916-34), 


Espatia invertebrada (1921), and La rebelién 
de las masas (1930), he was an uneasy and 
rebellious inhabitant of Franquista Spain, 
to which he returned after twelve years of 
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voluntary exile after the fall of the Spanish 
Republic. 


D. D. W. 


FL Requirements for Medical Schools —Of 
the 83 medical schools in the U. 8., 34 require 
for admission some undergraduate study of 
FLs, ranging from 3 to 16 semester hours and 
with a median of 6. In 30 of the 34, the FL 
required is either not specified or is restricted 
to French, German, or Spanish. At George 
Washington, French or German is preferred. 
At the College of Medical Evangelists, Ger- 
man is preferred. At the Univ. of North Da- 
kota, French and German are preferred. At 
Stanford, French or German is required. 

D. D. W. 


Anna Huntington.—The wife of the late 
Archer Huntington, America’s most famous 
patron and benefactor of Spanish culture, is 
a sculptress of note, and the Huntingtons 
have presented originals and copies of her 
statues to Seville, Buenos Aires, San Diego, 
San Francisco, and New York. Her latest 
gift, a heroic group called “The Torch,” was 
presented in the spring of 1955 to Spain, for 
erection in the Ciudad Universitaria of 
Madrid. 

D. D. W. 


“Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional.”—This 
quarterly review, published by Cuba’s na- 
tional library, in its latest issue (July—Sept. 
1955) has several articles of literary interest. 
Rafael Nieto y Cortadellas contributes a long 
genealogical article, “El poeta Bécquer, su 
ascendencia flamenca y sus parientes cuba- 
nos” (pp. 107-158), and Antonio Martinez 
Bello, “Cartas inéditas de Marti frente a la 
tesis del ‘suicidio’ ” (pp. 69-84). In addition, 
a short story of Pedro Santacilia, “La clava 
del indio,” censured in Cuba in 1844 because 
of its political allusions, is reproduced in full. 
Santacilia was but fourteen when he wrote 
the story. 

R. G. M. 


Cuban political parties—Roberto Esque- 
nazi Mayo is the author of a 16-page pam- 
phlet, “Fundamentos para un partido nuevo,” 
in which he argues for the establishment of a 
responsible, truly representative party in his 
native land, one which would “hacer una 
oposicién constructiva,” and place national 
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interests above its own. He believes that such 
a party can be the work of ordinary men of 
clear vision and not of necessity an “empresa 
de hombres olfmpicos.” La Habana: Talleres 
Tipograficos “ALFA,” 1955. 

R. G. M. 


“Ciencias sociales.’—This is a bimonthly 
publication of the Pan American Union which 
frequently has articles of interest to a wider 
circle of readers than social science specialists. 
In the number for August 1955, for example, 
there is a long article of comparative nature, 
“La cultura campesina de la India y en 
México,” by Oscar Lewis, as well as a number 
of critical book reviews and notes by Latin 
American sociologists and anthropologists, 
and summaries of articles from other jour- 
nals in the U. S. and Spanish America. 


R. G. M. 


Two recent Chilean reprints.—Chilean edi- 
tions are not large and new titles are quickly 
sold out. Hence interested readers of this 
department should be quick to order the two 
books described below: 

Forjadores de Chile. A volume by Ramon 
Pérez Ydiiez which brings together over 100 
short biographical essays on notable Chilean 
patriots, writers, agricultural and maritime 
leaders, scientists, educators, artists, etc. 
First published in 1951, this reprint is dated 
1953. 605 pp. 80¢ US. 

Durante la reconquista. A 2-volume, 1000- 
page historical novel by Alberto Blest Gana 
(Ist publ. in 1897), sometimes considered 
his best. This is the 4th edition, dated 1955. 
$2.40 US. 

Both works are available from the publisher, 
Editorial Zig-Zag, Casilla 84-D, Santiago de 
Chile, or through Franz C. Feger, 17 Fast 
22 St., New York 10, N. Y. 

R.G M 


Valle Inclén—Alonso Zamora Vicente’s 
study entitled Las sonatas de Valle Inclén, 
Ist printed in 1951 by the Instituto de 
Filologia of the Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
is now available in a new printing, somewhat 
revised and with added material. Madrid: 
Editorial Gredos, 1955. 198 pp. $1.20. Avail- 
able from Franz C. Feger, 17 East 22 St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


R. G. M. 
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“Poet in New York.”—A new translation 
of the Lorca volume, by Ben Belitt, with a 
30-page introduction by Angel del Rfo, was 
published in October 1955 by the Grove 
Press, 795 Broadway, New York 3. The 
English translations face the Spanish text. 
xlv, 191 pp. $3.75. 

D. D. W. 


Congresses on Iberoamerican Literature.—As 
Prof. Jack H. Parker, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Instituto Internacional de Litera- 
tura Iberoamericana, points out in a recent 
letter, the newly elected President of that 
organisation is Prof. José A. Balseiro, of the 
Univ. of Miami, and not Federico de Onfs, as 
reported in the “Hispanic World” of Decem- 
ber, 1955. Prof. Onfs, now a resident of Puerto 
Rico, is in charge of preparing the program 
of the next congress of the Instituto, to be 
held in 1957 in Puerto Rico. 

G. M. M. 


“Os Lustadas” in Spanish.—As announced 
in the “Hispanic World” of December, 1955, 
a new Spanish translation of Camdes’ epic 
was made a Spaniard, Ildefonso-Manuel Gil. 
The handsome volume forms part of a new 
collection, “Biblioteca de Cultura Basica,”’ 
published by the Revistade Occidente, Madrid, 
for the Ediciones de la Universidad de Puerto 
Rico. To his fluent and rather free translation, 
Gil has added a critical prologue, indicating 
a close acquaintance with Manuel Faria e 
Sousa, Camées’ admirer and commentator 
of the 17th century, from whose work several 
engravings have been reproduced. Gil also 
provides copious notes, including references 
to Spanish authors, a brief bibliography, and 
two neatly drawn maps of Vasco da Gama’s 
voyage to India. (Luis de Camoens. Los 
Lustadas. Traduccién, prélogo y notas de 
Iidefonso-Manuel Gil. Ediciones de la Uni- 
versidad de Puerto Rico, Revista de Occidente, 
Madrid, 1955. 17 plates. 469 pp.) 

G. M. M. 


Mexico’s newsprint consumption.—Since the 
war Mexico’s printing industry and all phases 
of her graphic arts have enjoyed an unprec- 
edented development. As a result there has 
been a growing shortage of newsprint, as the 
country is now consuming 66,000 tons an- 
nually and is far from self-sufficient in this 
commodity. A production program by the 
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government is under way, however, and two 
plants, one building and the other planned, 
will have a combined capacity of 66,000 tons 
per year. It is thus hoped that by 1959 the 
country will be producing enough to meet all 
her newsprint requirements. 


R. G. M. 


Latin America and the U. S.—Professor 
John H. Johnson’s article, “The New Latin 
America and the United States” (Pacific 
Spectator, Summer 1955, pp. 244-255) is an 
excellent summary of the new and changing 
aspects of our southern neighbors and em- 
phasizes our ‘cultural lag’”’ in respect to the 
area. As the author says ‘‘the traditional Latin 
America is the one from which evolved the 
stereotypes which still serve to confuse our 
thinking.”” He goes on to show the myriad 
differences between the old concepts in social, 
economic, and political fields and the present- 
day realities therein. His article should give 
new insights to even experienced Latin 
Americanists. 

R. G. M. 


Consonant clusters in English and Spanish.— 
Of special interest to linguists is a compara- 
tive study by Prof. Sol Saporta (Univ. of 
Illinois) of the frequency of consonant clusters 
in two similar English and Spanish texts. 
The author admits his findings do not warrant 
establishing a general principle, but feels that 
they do justify further work along the lines 
pursued by him. See “Frequency of Consonant 
Clusters” in Language for January-March 
1955. 

R. G. M. 


Santa Teresa.—Professor Guido Mancini 
Giancarlo of the Univ. of Rome has recently 
published an important work entitled Espres- 
siont letterarie dell’insegnamento di Santa 
Teresa de Avila (Modena: Istituto di Filologia 
Romanza della Universita di Roma, 1955). 
Interesting chapters are devoted to the didac- 
tic content of Santa Teresa’s writings, their 
theoretical (“dottrina mistica”’) and practical 
(“norme per facilitare la via mistica’”) as- 
pects; the poetic motifs of her world; and the 
characteristic traits of her style. 

Undoubtedly, the chapter on style, with 
special emphasis given to problems of vocabu- 
lary (learned words and diminutives) and 
syntax (ellipsis, anacoluthon, hyperbaton, 
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metaphors, exclamations, use of que, etc.), 
represents the author’s essential contribution 
to the study of Santa Teresa’s ‘“‘insegnamento- 
arte.” Though by no means exhaustive, Pro- 
fessor Mancini’s analyses uncover some exag- 
gerated generalizations (see pp. 85-86 on 
diminutives, for example) and make clear 
that the many changes introduced into her 
writings represent not only a quest for clarity, 
but also a conscious effort to achieve ‘‘per- 
fezione formale,” “una perfetta fusione di 
poesia e insegnamento.”’ 

“Men in Battle.’—This book by Alvah 
Bessie and The Lincoln Battalion by Edwin 
Rolfe, Ist published in 1939 and highly praised 
on the pages of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
the New York Times, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, The New Yorker, and the New 
Republic, have recently been re-published by 
the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 
Both works, devoted to the heroic and heart- 
rending story of the Americans who fought 
in Spain, filled with minute details and pul- 
sating accuracy, were written by men who 
lived the day-to-day agonies, frustrations, 
and horrors of the Spanish war. For Ernest 
Hemingway, The Lincoln Battalion is a ‘‘book 
to love’ and Men in Battle ‘‘a true, honest, 
fine book.” Favorably compared by Time 
Magazine and the New York World Telegram 
with Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage 
and André Malraux’s Man’s Hope, such 
works surely deserve a place in the libraries 
of all American colleges and universities. 
Copies may be ordered ($3.00 for each vol- 
ume) from the Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, 23 West 26 St., New York 
10, ¥. 
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A Biography of Madero.—Stanley R. Ross, 
who teaches history at the Univ. of Nebraska, 
is the author of Francisco I. Madero, Apostle of 
Mexican Democracy, the first full biography in 
English of the martyred Mexican president 
and probably the best-documented in any 
language. The author studies Madero’s life, 
character, and ideals against the background 
of Mexican history in the early years of this 
century and examines the chief Mexican lead- 
ers and some U. 8. officials in this context. 
Thus the book has a primary appeal to stu- 
dents of Mexican and Hispanic American 
history but should also attract readers because 
of the drama and heroism of the central figure 
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and the stirring events of the early years of 
the Mexican revglution. The thoroughness of 
the author’s reseArch is perhaps somewhat ob- 
secured by the smooth flow of his prose style 
but becomes apparent upon examination of 
the bibliography which occupies pp. 342-357. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1955. 378 
pp. Ill. Map. $5.50. 

R. G. M. 


“Coleccién Studium.’’—Interesting addi- 
tions to this valuable series have been made 
in recent months. No. 8, Cuestitinculas gongo- 
rinas, by the late Alfonso Méndez Plancarte, 
is a posthumous collection of seven penetrating 
essays on various aspects of Gdéngora, his 
works, and his critics. The volume is printed 
as an homenaje to Méndez Plancarte and, 
consequently, pp. 7-16 constitute a memoir of 
him by Alfonso Junco. 97 pp. $1.45. 

No. 9 in the series is a reprint of José 
Zorrilla’s rare work, México y los mexicanos, 
written as a result of the Spanish poet’s long 
stay in Mexico (1855-67). Zorrilla’s book, full 
of interesting, perspicacious, critical, and 
favorable comments on things Mexican, is 
preceded by an excellent prologue by Andrés 
Henestrosa, who also edited the Zorrilla text. 
160 pp. $1.00. 

Both volumes are available from Editorial 
Studium, Apdo. Postal 20979, Adm. 32, 
México 1, D.F. 

R. G. M. 


A view of Mexico today.—Twenty years ago 
Erna Fergusson, who has written much on 
Latin America and our southwest, visited 
Mexico. Except for brief trips, she did not 
return until recently for a long stay. Her 
present book, Mexico Revisited, tells us what 
she found upon her return. Since it is an ac- 
count of many of the problems which face 
Mexico today and also a narrative of ap- 
parently trivial travel incidents, the volume 
should interest the serious student of the 
country as well as tourists looking for a guide- 
book a bit more profound than most. For the 
small incidents Miss Fergusson weaves into 
her text illuminate many of the problems and 
give a warmly sympathetic, personal touch to 
her interpretation of Mexican life at all levels. 
Her solitary travels took her some 20,000 
miles through all the regions of the country, 
and her pages reflect the widely different 
climates, scenes, and standards she found. 
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Astute and urbane, Miss Fergusson succeeds 
in presenting the essence of much of Mexican 
life, customs, and thought in proportion and 
stripped of prejudices held by both the Mexi- 
cans and ourselves. For once, a book-jacket’s 
blurb is justified: “Here is Mexico, a country 
that, as Erna Fergusson shows, dazzles the 
eye, stirs the mind and—above all—touches 
the heart.”” New York: Knopf, 1955. 346 pp. 
Ill. Map. $5.00. 

R. G. M. 


Paraguayan Short Stories.—In 1953 Au- 
gusto Roa Bastos published a collection of 17 
short stories dealing with native life on 
Paraguay’s rivers and in her forests. His 
Spanish prose is excellent but possesses a 
suave Guaranf inflection, and the stories con- 
vey the telluric quality of life in the land- 
locked country. Buenos Aires: Losada, 1953. 
266 pp. 22 pesos. 

R. G. M. 


Lorca Drama in Tokyo.—Presented in 
Japanese by Budé-no-kai, one of Tokyo’s 
several modern theater groups, Garcfa Lorca’s 
La casa de Bernarda Alba had a successful 
ten-day run last October. The production was 
praised by critics, one of whom likened its 
poignancy to that of a Greek tragedy. For 
audiences largely unfamiliar with the play’s 
background there was on sale a souvenir pro- 
gram containing, among other items, notes on 
Lorca and on Spanish history, geography, and 
folkways. This was the second modern 
Spanish play presented in Japan, Alarcén’s 
El sombrero de tres picos having been drama- 
tized a few years ago. 


Latin-American Films in Japan.—Along 
with numerous European and North Ameri- 
can productions, Japan’s movie-goers continue 
to enjoy the few but well selected Latin Ameri- 
can films that reach here. Brazil’s prize-win- 
ning O cangaceiro and the bilingual Franco- 
Mexican production Les orgueuilleur were 
shown last spring; in the autumn was pre- 
sented Mexico’s Sombra verde. These were 
seen in neighborhood and rural movie-houses 
as well as in first-run urban theaters. 

Mexican Art in Japan.—A major feature 
of Tokyo’s autumn art season was the Mexi- 
can art exhibition held at the National 
Museum. Sent by the Mexican Government 
as part of its program of cultural interchange 
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with Japan, it was formally opened on Septem- 
ber 11 by Ambassador Manuel Maples Arce, 
and extended to October 20. The large collec- 
tion included splendid examples of Mexico’s 
pre-Columbian, colonial, and modern art, and 
stimulated the publication of several books on 
Mexico, a special Mexican issue of a prom- 
inent art review, several newspaper editorials, 
and various pamphlets, catalogues, and repro- 
ductions. After the Tokyo showing, the col- 
lection was exhibited in Osaka. 

Tokyo American Schools Haroip Rocers 


Pancho Villa.—In Cock of the Walk Haldeen 
Brady strikes a happy medium between 
specialized scholarship and popular journal- 
ism as he retells the story of the famous Mexi- 
can bandit and revolutionist (1878-1923). 
This is an excellent introduction to Villa for 
those generations who are too young to have 
known him in his heyday. The author has 
delved into border folklore about the bandit 
and checked his findings against the factual 
accounts he has uncovered because he thinks 
that “the puzzle of Villa, who lived as a real 
person but died a myth, may be unriddled by 
distinguishing his early outlawry as legend 
and his leadership of the Revolution as fact.” 
The sources also include interviews with no 
less than 37 informants. Albuquerque: Univ. 
of New Mexico Press, 1955. 174 pp. IIl. $4.00. 

“Cortés and Moctezuma.”—Maurice Collis, 
the author of this new interpretation of the 
Conquest of Mexico, exemplifies the scholarly 
and stylistic distinction characteristic of so 
many British writers. Mr. Collis gathers his 
facts from the best authorities and his reading 
has been both wide and deep, but he is con- 
cerned primarily with the dramatic meaning 
behind the facts of the great enterprise which 
was the conquest. He bases his unconventional 
interpretation on certain aspects of the Mexi- 
can religion and on a study of Moctezuma’s 
character, as well as on lesser-known historical 
episodes. Moctezuma emerges as a greater 
man than Cortés, and one who probably made 
the Conquest possible. The style is suave and 
deceptively simple and the book is a pleasure 
to read. There are end-paper maps and the 
volume is handsomely illustrated with picture- 
writing by Tlaxcalan Indians drawn about 
1540. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 256 
pp. $4.00. 

R. G. M. 
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Aprismo.—In 1953 Professor Harry Kantor 
of the Univ. of Florida had his book, The 
Ideology and Program of the Peruvian Aprista 
Movement, published by the Univ. of California 
Press. His work merited a favorable critical 
reception and now a Spanish translation has 
been made. This new edition should widen 
substantially the study’s reading public and 
disseminate knowledge of the important 
movement throughout the hemisphere. Mex- 
ico: Ediciones ‘“‘Humanismo,” 1955. 248 pp. 
$2.00. The book may be ordered direct from 
the publishers, Reforma 1, Desp. 951, Mexico, 
D.F. 

R. G. M. 


“Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional.’’—This 
bulletin published by Mexico’s national 
library frequently has articles of interest to 
Hispanists. In the issue for April-June 1955, 
for example, are Alberto Marfa Carrefio’s 
“Manuscritos del Siglo de Oro,” a com- 
mentary on certain Cervantine manuscripts 
in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, and 
David N. Arce’s memoir of the late Mexican 
savant, P. Alfonso Méndez Plancarte. The 
July-September 1955 issue contains ‘“‘Las 
artes grdficas en México: apuntes sobre su 
historia,” written in 1923 by Francisco 
Gamoneda, and Rafael Heliodoro Valle’s 
“Bibliografia para la historia de la cultura en 
México; 1, La Musica.” 

R. G. M. 


“Cuadernos.’’—Illustrative of the high 
quality of this Paris bi-monthly is the Novem- 
ber-December issue, which contains an 
homenaje to Alfonso Reyes upon the 50th 
anniversary of his first literary effort. Ignacio 
Iglesias contributes a note on the event and 
Jorge Manach a longer article, “‘Universalidad 
de Alfonso Reyes.” There are also included 
Salvador Bueno’s ‘“Tendencias del cuento en 
Cuba” and Mariano Picén Salas’ ‘‘Pequefio 
tratado de la tradicién.” 

R. G. M. 


“Revista Hispdnica 
ing the July—October 1955 number of this 
excellent quarterly in Concha Zardoya’s study 
of the Spanish poet (1910-42): Miguel 
Herndéndez: Vida y obra. Bibliografia. The 
study comprises pp. 197-289 and the bibliogra- 
phy pp. 289-293. Also included in the same 
number are the concluding part of José Rubia 
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Barcia’s “Valle Inclin y la literatura gallega” 
(pp. 294-315) and Juan Marichal’s “La unidad 
vital del pensamiento de América Castro” 
(pp. 316-322). 

R.G. M. 


““Panorama”’ passes.—This PAU quarterly, 
in its three and a half years of existence, has 
reprinted 100 excellent articles by authors of 
the Americas. Now, due to financial diffi- 
culties, it must cease publication with its No. 
14 (1955). A glance at some of the articles in 
the last two issues will indicate the variety 
and merit of its contents: Aleeu Amoroso 
Lima, ‘Civilizagio brasileira”; José M. 
Machin, ‘“Caudillismo y democracia en 
América latina’; Vincent C. Hopkins, “The 
American in European eyes”; Joseph Wood 
Krutch, “He was there before Coronado”; 
Samuel Marti, ‘Musica precortesiana”’; How- 
ard Mumford Jones, “The Humanities and 
Research”; Guillermo de Torre, “Lo puro y lo 
tendencioso en el arte.” It is clear that 
Panorama will be missed by every Hispanist 
who endeavored to keep abreast of inter- 
American cultural developments. 

R. G. M. 


Travel Fellowships.—Highteen travel grants 
for Latin American graduate students to study 
in U. 8. universities were established in the 
fall of 1955 by Pan American-Grace Airways. 
The students were selected by the Institute of 
International Education and recommended to 
the airline on a basis of merit and need. Surely 
this is the type of aid to international under- 
standing which could be emulated by many of 
our business concerns. 


R. G. M. 


UNESCO award to Spanish scientist—The 
1955 Kalinga Prize (1000 pounds sterling), 
awarded yearly by UNESCO, was presented 
to Dr. Augusto Pi Sufier for his work in popu- 
larizing science in the Hispanic world. Dr. Pi 
Sufer, an authority on physiology and the 
nervous system, is presently director of the 
Institute of Experimental Medicine at the 
University of Caracas. 


R. G. M. 


Latin American Architecture-—One of the 
biggest building booms in history has been 
going on since 1945 in Latin America. The 
architectural aspects of this boom have been 
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strikingly dramatized by an exhibition in New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art which ran 
from November 1955 to February 1956. 
Henry Russell Hitchcock, a well-known his- 
torian of modern architecture, chose public 
and private structures of various types from 
eleven countries and arranged an impressive 
showing in large-scale photographs and in 
color slides, seen in individual viewers with 
three-dimensional effect. According to Mr. 
Hitchcock, the notable features of this archi- 
tecture are the widespread use of concrete, 
devices to help control temperature in hot 
climates, and more use of color than else- 
where. On November 23, 1955, the New York 
Times said of the show: “‘The general effect is 
to make our northern architecture seem drab 
and stereotyped by comparison.” The Museum 
has incorporated these and other photographs 
into a volume, Latin American Architecture 
since 1945, edited by Mr. Hitchcock (New 
York, 1955). 

R.G. M. 


Ambulant Portuguese Theater.—The Teatro 
do Povo, a road company subsidized by the 
Portuguese Secretariado Nacional da In- 
formacdo, was created in 1936 for the purpose 
of bringing stage plays to small communities. 
Since then it has functioned during the sum- 
mer months of each year, performing 64 
plays, 37 of them by Portuguese authors. In 
1955, the company played Sdo Jodo Baptista, 
a biblical drama in 7 scenes by Anténio Lopes 
Ribeiro, the Comédia das Verdades e das 
Mentiras, a commedia dell’ arte improvisa- 
tion in the old Italian style, by Costa Fer- 
reira, and Shakespeare’s King Lear in trans- 
lation. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Academy Now Complete.—Filling 
the last vacant chair in the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters, the novelist José Lins do Rego was 
elected a member on Sept. 15, 1955, by a vote 
of 22 to 15, at the age of 54. The Academy, no 
longer inhibited by the presence of politicians 
such as the late Getilio Vargas, contains now 
an unusually high proportion of reputable 
writers, as José Lins joins the company of 
Menotti del Picchia, Manuel Bandeira, 
Alvaro Lins, Viana Moog, Ribeiro Couto, 
Alceu Amoroso Lima, and Cassiano Ricardo. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Philosophy.—Spurred by a 
recent all-inclusive congress of Portuguese 
philosophers in Braga and a visit by the 
French philosopher Gabriel Marcel in Portu- 
gal, philosophy, particularly metaphysics, 
arouses much interest in the country. This is 
pointed out in two articles published in 1955 
in Spanish reviews, Carlos Branco’s ‘“Situa- 
cién actual del pensamiento portugués” 
(Arbor, no. 27) and Salette Tavares de 
Aranda’s “Filosofia y  poesfa’ (Jnsula, 
no. 117). 

G. M. M. 


Andrés Eloy Blanco.—The recently-de- 
ceased Venezuelan poet is the subject of an 
homenaje in the Revista Nacional de Cultura 
(Caracas) for May-June 1955. Pp. 7-47 are 
devoted to a photograph of the poet, an ap- 
preciative article by Fernando Paz-Castillo, 
and a reprinting of Eloy Blanco’s “El Rfo de 
las Siete Estrellas,” a ballad to the Orinoco 
composed in 1927. 


R. G. M. 


Bilbao today.—George Dennis continues his 
analysis of contemporary conditions in Spain, 
publishing an article on Bilbao in I[bérica 
(New York) for November 1955. According to 
Mr. Dennis the present regime has not 
stamped out the city’s traditional liberalism; 
the middle class resents the great influence of 
the clergy in spheres outside religion; business 
interests resent the competition offered free 
enterprise by state-dominated industries; 
contacts with foreign countries are greater 
than in any other Spanish city; and Basque 
separatism is far from moribund. 


R. G. M. 


“Cuando los guayacanes florectan.’’—A 
novel of social protest, concerned with an 
Ecuadorian rebellion beginning in 1913, this 
is the work of Nelson Estupifidn Bass. It is a 
recent publication of the Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana (Apartado 67). Quito, 1954. 307 
pp. 67 sucres. 


R.G. M. 


Interamerican Bus Tour.—According to the 
Pan American Union a 40-day bus tour of six 
South American countries is now possible. 
Air-conditioned buses seating 24 passengers 
leave Lima and visit points in Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Bolivia. Frontiers 
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are crossed without the customary inspections 
and delays. 
R.G. M. 


“The Many Louisianas.’’—This study, sub- 
titled Rural social areas and cultural islands, 
by Prof. Alvin L. Bertrand of Louisiana State 
Univ. (Baton Rouge), is primarily sociological 
but also of interest to linguists and linguistic 
geographers. This 44-page monograph, pub- 
lished in June 1955, examines Spanish and 
other foreign-language communities in the 
state and also attempts to foresee what the 
rate of assimilation will be for the various 
groups. Copies are available from the author. 


R. G. M. 


“El esptritu del mal en Guatemala.”’—Pro- 
fessor Gustavo Correa (Univ. of Chicago) is 
the author of this monographic study, sig- 
nificantly subtitled Ensayo de semédntica 
cultural. It is an exhaustive study of the 
penetration of the concept ‘‘devil’’. in Guate- 
mala since the Conquest, “not only through 
the traditional practices of catechization and 
evangelization, but also through certain chan- 
nels and vehicles of divulgation that serve to 
solidify the concept. One of them is the devil 
of the convents and another the devil of the 
loas and dances, these last two of wide dif- 
fusion in Guatemala.” Suffice it to say that 
Professor Correa has approached a relatively 
new field and, with wide scholarship and ad- 
mirable method, produced a valuable and 
interesting document which gives us new 
insights into the cultural history of Guate- 
mala. Reprinted from pp. 37-104 of Publ. 19, 
Middle American Research Institute, Tulane 
Univ., New Orleans, 1955. 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Business.—Of great interest 
in the Nov. 1955 issue of Américas (PAU) is 
an article by Rail Nass entitled ‘Business 
Speaks Up.” Nass has interviewed eight lead- 
ing business executives from Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Uruguay, Brazil, Nicaragua, 
and Bolivia, and reports their ideas about 
future economic conditions in their countries. 
Needless to say, they are generally optimistic 
and look forward to increased U. 8. capital 
inflow, both governmental and private. There 
are also some revealing charts included in the 
article, one of which indicates that U. 8. 
direct investments in Latin America as of 
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1954 were more than 6 billion dollars, greater 
than our investments in any other area. 


R. G. M. 


Discovery and conquest of Peri.—In 1555 
was published the Ist edition of Agustin de 
Zairate’s Historia del descubrimiento y con- 
quista del Pert and its 26th and latest version 
appeared in Lima in 1944. All these versions, 
Spanish and foreign, have been listed and/or 
studied by bibliographers. A certain number 
of discrepancies and other items, however, 
have heretofore escaped the notice of the 
work’s commentators, and Professor Dorothy 
MeMahon (Univ. of Southern California) de- 
votes a well-documented article to publicising 
them. After studying and collating various 
Spanish and foreign texts of the Historia, she 
summarizes her findings under six heads, all 
interesting and significant but too lengthy to 
reproduce here. See “Some Observations on 
the Spanish and Foreign Editions of Zérate’s 
Historia del descubrimiento y conquista del 
Peri,’ Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, Vol. 49, 2nd Quarter, 1955, pp. 
95-111. 

R. G. M. 


UNESCO Technical Assistance Briefs.— 
UNESCO Technical Assistance programs are 
now operating in 40 countries, with 79 projects 
in operation and 148 experts on mission 
assignments. Some 327 requests from 52 
nations have been received. Study grants have 
been made to 422 persons. 

The government of Peru, in cooperation 
with UNESCO, plans to set up an arid-zone 
institute to study ways of increasing produc- 
tivity in the arid regions that extend the whole 
length of the nation. James Swarbrick, secre- 
tary of UNESCO’s Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research, has completed a pre- 
liminary survey in Peru, and a four-man 
UNESCO team has been proposed to advise 
the Peruvian government on the project. 

A joint mission staffed by experts from 
UNESCO, ILO, FAO and WHO is working 
in the Andean highlands to raise living 
standards. The region, which includes parts of 
Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, has a low pro- 
ductive capacity and overcoming this problem 
will involve extensive resettlement. Some 
thousands of Indian families will be moved 
east of the Andes, where Bolivia has large 
areas of uncultivated subtropical and very 
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fertile land. Success in this effort could end 
Bolivia’s large food imports and provide a 
surplus for export. 

In another section of the highlands near 
Puno, Peru, no resettlement is planned. In- 
stead, emphasis is on the teaching of improved 
farming and stock-breetling techniques. 
UNESCO’s contribution to the entire project 
is primarily in the field of education. UNESCO 
experts in fundamental education and audio- 
visual aids are developing teaching methods 
suited to local conditions and are striving to 
create among the people an awareness that 
they can increase their standard of living. 
[UNESCO Newsletter, Nov. 25, 1955.] 

R. G. M. 


Hispanic Literature in “The Times.”—The 
Literary Supplement of the London Times of 
Aug. 5, 1955, contains a special number en- 
titled “Writing Abroad.” Of interest to the 
Hispanist are “Reflections in Spain” (pp. 
xxiv-xxv); “Work in Portugal” (pp. xxvi- 
xxvii) and ‘Prose and poetry in Latin Amer- 
ica: the move away from European styles 
and themes” (p. xviii). 

Henstey C. WoopBRIDGE 
Murray State College 


“Highway of the Sun.”—Once Humboldt, 
moved more by admiration than by evidence, 
exclaimed: ‘The roads of the Incas were the 
most useful and stupendous works ever 
executed by man.” Now, Victor Wolfgang 
von Hagen in the above book, after a two- 
year expedition covering thousands of miles, 
has amassed abundant proof that the good 
baron’s words were not greatly exaggerated. 
Von Hagen’s group covered the entire Inca 
road-system in Peru (its full length is 3250 
miles, from Quito to Talca in Chile) and tra- 
versed deserts, chasms, and arid mountain 
wastes, reaching altitudes of three miles. Their 
research enabled them to understand the 
structure and functioning of the vast com- 
munications system, with its way-stations at 
regular intervals. This knowledge, together 
with the artifacts they uncovered, made it 
possible to piece together some understanding 
of the way of life of this vast and still largely 
unknown Indian civilization. The author 


infuses into his pages the intense feeling of 
adventure and discovery which he felt (and 
which must have been experienced by the 
Conquistadores) as he travels along the 
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ancient roads, and at times the reader can 
almost hear and see the aborigines hastening 
along the Inca’s highways. This handsome 
volume has a large number of varied, excel- 
lent photographs of the expedition and is 
further enhanced by relief-maps of the royal 
road-net which serve as endpapers. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1955. 320 pp. 
$6.00. 

R. G. M. 


“Tbérica.’’—Valuable recent articles in this 
New York monthly include George Dennis’ 
“Portugal en 1955,” a survey of conditions 
in that country which adds up to an indict- 
ment of the Salazar régime on moral, political, 
and economic grounds (September); Salvador 
de Madariaga’s ‘“‘Dictaduras y eficacia polf- 
tica,”” an acute analysis of moral force in 
government and the essential weakness of 
dictatorships (October); and Adolfo Salazar’s 
“Verdades y mentiras sobre Manuel de 
Falla,” an effort to set the record straight 
concerning the great musician (October). 

R. G. M. 


Latin American Economic Reports.—The 
UN has recently published analyses of eco- 
nomic conditions in various areas of the world. 
Among those dealing with Latin America are 
the following: 

1. Economic Survey of Latin America, 1954. 
(220 pp. $2.50.) This book contains the follow- 
ing significant observation: ‘Previous re- 
ports have already drawn attention to the 
clear symptoms of weakness in the rate of 
Latin America’s economic development... . 
Throughout the year 1954 the factors un- 
favorable to the recovery of the high rates of 
growth attained by Latin America during the 
five years immediately after the Second World 
War, rather than slackening, have continued 
to operate. These adverse influences are of 
both external and internal origin.” 

2. A Study of the Iron and Steel Industry in 
Latin America. (Vol. 1, 123 pp. $1.25; Vol. n, 
449 pp. $4.50.) 

3. Foreign Capital in Latin America. (164 
pp. $1.75.) 

4. International Co-operation in a Latin 
American Development Policy. (147 pp. $1.25.) 

All of these are available in Spanish or 
English editions (except for Vol. 11 of No. 2) 
from the Columbia Univ. Press, New York 
27, N. ¥. 

R. G. M. 
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“La Nueva Democracia.”—Notable in the 
October 1955 issue of this New York journal 
are Dardo Citineo’s “Aproximaciones de 
Sarmiento y Unamuno”; Julieta Carreta’s 
“La novela femenina mexicana”; Enrique de 
Gandfa’s “Estados Unidos y la guerra de 
independencia”’; and Anfbal Sanchez Reulet’s 
“Individualidad y diversidad de la filosoffa.”’ 

R. G. M. 


“The Americas.””—Of special interest in the 
October 1955 issue of this Washington 
quarterly are Gerhard Masur’s “Miguel de 
Unamuno” (pp. 139-156), an effort to sum- 
marize the Spaniard’s significance for con- 
temporary thought in the western world, and 
José de Onfs’ “The Americas of Herbert E. 
Bolton” (pp. 157-168), a survey of the late 
U. S. historian’s great contributions to the 
permanent and disinterested aspects of inter- 
American understanding and cooperation. 

R. G. M. 


“ Mexico’s University City.” —Esther McCoy 
contributes an article with the above title to 
the New Mexico Quarterly for Summer- 
Autumn 1955 (pp. 175-184). In addition to 8 
pages of excellent photographs, the author 
cites the frank opinions of a number of Mexi- 
can architects, painters, and designers with 
respect to the huge campus and its varied 
structures. The article closes with a short 
critical statement concerning the Ciudad 
Universitaria by the well-known architect, 
Walter Gropius. 

R. G. M. 


Perén’s aftermath.—With the fall of Perén 
many of the Argentine intellectuals who were 
in official disfavor have returned to occupy 
important government posts. Dr. Bernardo 
A. Houssay, Nobel Prize-winning physiologist, 
for example, has been reinstated in his teach- 
ing post and also as director of the Physio- 
logical Institute in Buenos Aires Univ., and 
the venerable senator Alfredo Palacios has 
been named Ambassador to Uruguay. Other 
changes include the designation of Rail 
Prebisch as economic adviser, José Luis 
Romero as rector of Buenos Aires Univ., Jorge 
Luis Borges as National Librarian, José 
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Babini as Dean of the Faculty of Exact 
Sciences at Buenos Aires Univ. and Bernardo 
Canal Feij6o as Dean of the Humanities 
Faculty at the Univ. of La Plata. 

R. G. M. 


Death of Archer M. Huntington.—Aged 86, 
the most noted U. 8. patron of Hispanic art 
and culture died at his farm in Bethel, Conn., 
on Dec. 11, 1955. Mr. Huntington, founder 
and benefactor of the Hispanic Society of 
America, was a scholar and poet in his own 
right. The extent of his philanthropies has 
never been disclosed, but they are known to 
be tremendous and to include his many 
varied interests. He was Honorary President 
of the AATSP, and Hispania for Sept. 1955 
(p. 350) carried a note on his love, devotion, 
and understanding of Hispanic letters in 
connection with the homenaje paid him upon 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Hispanic Society. 

R. G. M. 


“Revista Nacional de Cultura.””—Of excep- 
tional interest in the July-August 1955 num- 
ber of this Caracas journal are Justo Pastor 
Benftez’ “Panorama de la literatura para- 
guaya en el siglo XX” (pp. 25-37) and Gui- 
llermo de Torre’s remembrance of the 70th 
birthday of a somewhat neglected Spanish 
linguist and critic, “Evocacién de un olvi- 
dado: Cansinos-Asséns” (pp. 17-24). 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“‘A campaign 
was outlined by the Minister of Education, 
José Angel Ceniceros, to restore the pure 
Spanish language in Mexico and weed out 
“harmful” alien influences. The program 
called for the cooperation of Mexico’s 70,000 
teachers, the newspapers, advertising agencies, 
radio and television stations and other media. 
The slogan adopted is ‘Mexicans, respect your 
language. Speak it correctly.’ Emphasis in the 
campaign will be placed on reading of Spanish 
classics. The clarity and sonorous beauty of 
Spanish poetry is to be impressed on students 
and adults alike.” [Hispanic American Report, 
Sept. 1955.] 

R. G. M. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
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The 1956 Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages.—The Third North- 
east Conference will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, March 23 and 24, at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Dorothy Crawford, 
Principal of The Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, is the Conference Chairman. The Con- 
ference, sponsored by over 100 schools, col- 
leges, language associations, and individuals, 
will be attended by about 1,000 teachers, 
administrators, and interested laymen. Previ- 
ous conferences have been held in Providence 
and New York. They originated in the 
Barnard and Yale Conferences, which began 
in 1949. The theme of this year’s conference 
will be “Foreign Languages for Tomorrow’s 
Needs.” 

The Northeast Conference exists for the 
purpose of conducting basic research and 
otherwise furthering progress in the field of 
language teaching. It differs from other similar 
organizations in that this research is carried on 
throughout the year by working committees 
of language teachers representing public and 
private elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, and by specialists in 
other fields concerned with languages. Each 
member of a working committee is encouraged 
in turn to seek the cooperation of colleagues in 
his school, community, or association. This 
fanning out process will gradually reach as 
many teachers and scholars in the Northeast 
as are interested in working actively on re- 
search projects in their spare time. Commit- 
tees on the following subjects are expected 
this year to report the progress of their re- 
search: The Role of Foreign Languages in 
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American Life; The Role of Literature in 
Language Teaching; Foreign Language In- 
struction in Elementary Schools; Foreign 
Language Instruction in Secondary Schools; 
Classical and Modern Foreign Languages: 
Common Areas and Problems; Tests; The 
Preparation of Foreign Language Teachers; 
Teaching Aids and Techniques. 

For further information, write to Mrs. W. 
Rex Crawford, Principal, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Seventeenth and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Summer Session Scholarships.—The Uni- 
versity of Habana will offer to U.S. citizens 
five tuition scholarships for its summer session 
of 1956. These scholarships will be awarded 
through the Division of Education of the Pan 
American Union, which will be in charge of 
selection of candidates. Eligibility require- 
ments for these scholarships are as follows: 1) 
U.S. citizenship; 2) possession of a degree not 
inferior to the B.A. or B.S., as of June, 1956; 
3) working knowledge of Spanish. Deadline 
for receipt of application for these scholarships 
is May 15; dates of the summer session at the 
University of Habana are July 16 to August 
24. Application blanks and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Section of 
Educational Interchange, Division of Educa- 
tion, Pan American Union, Washington. 


6, D.C. 


AATG TV Booklet.—An outline of pro- 
grams for teaching German by television is 
available in a 24-page booklet available from 
Professor Glen Waas, Colgate Univ., Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. 


Conducted by 


J. CHALMERS HERMAN, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


The CENTRAL OHIO Chapter held its 
fall meeting Nov. 19 at the College of St. 
Mary of the Springs, Columbus. Prof. Bruce 
Wardropper spoke on “La vida es suefio: A 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Matter of Life and Death” and Miss Thelma 
Lewis on “A Continuous Spanish Program on 
the Elementary Level.” The film “Spanish 
Enriches the Elementary Curriculum” was 
also shown and enjoyed. 


The DELAWARE Chapter has elected 
new officers for the 1955-56 academic year: 
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Miss Marguerite Weaver, President, and Prof. 
John C. Vorrath, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 


The DENVER Chapter had as a feature of 
its November meeting an instructive address 
by Mrs. Juanita Jacquez on the teaching of 
Spanish to young children. In October the 
Chapter joined the CEA in a luncheon at 
which Dr. Martin Candelaria gave an il- 
lustrated talk on his trip to South America. 


The HUDSON VALLEY Chapter elected 
new officers at its meeting of April 30 with 
the following results: President, Dr. Xavier 
Fernandez; Vice-President, Kathryn F. Fel- 
lows; Secretary-Treasurer, Gladys Kniskern. 
The meeting was held at Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y. 


The fall meeting of the INDIANA Chapter 
was held on October 27, in the Central 
Christian Church, Indianapolis. At the 
business session the Chapter voted to award 
annually a fifty dollar scholarship to a high- 
school student planning to continue the study 
of Spanish in college. The award will be based 
on a standard commercial test and will be 
paid each year on October 1 to the student 
with the highest score who has enrolled in 
Spanish in a college or university. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Robert 
Turner; Vice-President, Miss Emma Hill; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Edith Allen. 

Speakers on the program which followed 
the business session were introduced by the 
President, George Smith, of Purdue Univ. 
They were: 1. Dr. William Grupp, Univ. of 
Notre Dame, whose subject was “José Marfa 
Gironella’”’; 2. Mrs. Lauretta Mosier, Earlham 
College, who showed slides and discussed the 
Inter-collegiate Summer Study Group which 
she had conducted in Mexico in the summer 
of 1955; 3. Prof. Edin Brenes, Purdue Univ., 
whose subject was “Una apreciacién critica: 
El hombre que parecia un caballo y otros 
cuentos, por Rafael Arévalo Martinez.” 

The spring meeting of the Chapter will be 
held at De Pauw Univ. on April 13 and 14, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 


Indiana FLTA. 


LLANO ESTACADO Chapter recently 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
program featured John C. Dowling, who 
showed color slides taken during a recent trip 
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to Havana. Mrs. J. T. MecCullen, a native 
of Cuba, played one of her own piano com- 
positions. Mrs. Gaylord Anderson and Hector 
Zamorano, Texas Tech students, presented a 
musical reading of the “Sonata de Schubert” 
by the Mexican poet, Gutiérrez Najera. 

The Chapter was founded on December 13, 
1930, with 21 charter members, many of 
whom drove over dirt roads from Canyon, 
Amarillo, Plainview, Mart, and Cleburne to 
attend the first meeting. Texas Tech Professor 
A. B. Strehli of the department of foreign 
languages served as the first president. 

A major project of the Chapter is the an- 
nual Pan American Fiesta, held in a West 
Texas city every April. Junior and senior high- 
school students participate in poetry, vo- 
cabulary, public speaking, music, dancing, 
art, and cooking contests woven around the 
Spanish culture theme. The 1956 fiesta will 
be held in Snyder under the direction of Mrs. 
Wendell Shiflett. 


The LONG ISLAND Chapter held its first 
meeting of the current academic year on Oct. 
6 at the home of Dr. Ruth Richardson. Dr. 
George Schanzer gave a report on the meeting 
of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana which he attended at Berke- 
ley, California. Movies of the Mayan ruins in 
Mexico and Guatemala were shown by Miss 
Mildred Spano. The November meeting of 
the Chapter was a dinner meeting at Adelphi 
College. Dr. Vera F. de Beck spoke on “Mis 
Encuentros Literarios en la Argentina.’’ Miss 
Ruth Kelly, the Chapter president, presented 
Dr. Ruth Richardson with a gift from the 
Chapter. Plans for future meetings and for 
the Pan American Fiesta in April were also 
discussed. 


New officers of the MINNESOTA Chapter 
are: President, Robert Brett; Vice-President, 
Miss Marjorie Edberg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sister St. Teresa. 


On November 4 the MISSOURI Chapter 
met at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. Dr. Claude 
L. Hulet, President, called the meeting to 
order. After the regular business of the meet- 
ing, Dr. Hulet discussed at some length the 
future of the organization and stated that the 
coming membership campaign should further 
stimulate interest in the Chapter. He stressed 
the need for a strong Spanish-Portuguese 
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organization in Missouri and urged that all 
present work toward that end. He then an- 
nounced that the next annual meeting would 
be held in Kansas City in November of 1956, 
it being the custom of the group to alternate 
the meeting place between St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

Robert Roach, fellowship student, Wash- 
ington University, gave a presentation of and 
commentary on color slides of Mexico which 
he had taken the year previously when he and 
his wife escorted a group of students to 
Mexico. 

The highlight of the meeting was a dis- 
course delivered by Dr. Alejandro Ramfrez 
Araujo of Washington Univ. on his recent 
visit to Mexico, entitled “‘Mi espectroscopio 
de México.” 


The annual fall meeting of the NEBRASKA 
Chapter took place on November 5th, on the 
campus of the Univ. of Nebraska. Lloyd D. 
Teale, President, presided. After a coffee 
hour and registration, a short business meeting 
took place. During this time, a new vice- 
president was elected to fill the place left 
vacant by the former vice-president who 
moved away from Nebraska. Also it was de- 
cided to send Mr. Hal Carney as Chapter 
Representative to the National Convention 
and the annual Breakfast. 

After the business meeting, a very interest- 
ing and stimulating talk was given by Dr. 
Hilario Sdenz, “Impresiones de Espafia.” 
The second speaker, Mrs. Margaret Robinett, 
gave a bird’s eye view of the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary schools of Lincoln 
and what the future holds for this project. 
After the formal meeting was over, al] the 
members inspected the remodeled laboratories 
of the Spanish Department of the Univ. of 
Nebraska. The following are the officers for 
the year 1955-56: President, Lloyd D. Teale; 
Vice-President, Gordon Ferguson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Katherine P. Brown. 


The fall meeting of the NEW ENGLAND 
Chapter took place at the Pan American 
Society Headquarters in Boston on October 
29. A short business meeting was conducted 
by the President, Miss Ellen Cowing, followed 
by the presentation of the officers of 1955-56. 
Dr. Frances Burlingame, who spent her sab- 
batical year in Spain as head of the Inter- 
national Institute in Madrid, gave a very 
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interesting illustrated lecture entitled ‘Los 
Pueblos de Espafia.”’ At the conclusion of her 
talk, Miss Cowing presented Sr. Jestis Milla- 
ruelo, the Consul of Spain in Boston, to the 
group. Sr. Millaruelo spoke briefly, but very 
effectively, of the importance of international 
understanding and friendship. Refreshments 
were served under the direction of Mrs. Vesta 
Coon, Hospitality Chairman. During the very 
lively “‘tertulia’”’ which followed, Mr. Streeter 
Stuart, WBZ television newscaster, took mov- 
ies of the group. The Chapter held its winter 
meeting on Saturday, December 3, at Em- 
manuel College, Boston. Plans were discussed 
for the February meeting, which will be a 
panel discussion on the topic “Why Study 
Spanish?” Spanish teachers in the area will be 
invited to bring the guidance directors of their 
respective schools to this meeting. Following 
the meeting, the group attended a Spanish 
play, La Barca Sin Pescador by Alejandro 
Casona. The cast included students from Em- 
manuel College, Boston Univ., and Boston 
College. This three-act play was produced 
under the direction of Mary Jane Azuola. A 
number of high-school and college students 
attended the play also, as members of the 
association were invited to bring their stu- 
dents. Sister Margaret Pauline of Emmanuel 
College was in charge of arrangements. The 
play was exceedingly well done and the Club 
Espafiol de Emmanuel College, the cast, and 
the faculty who assisted in the production 
were highly congratulated for the excellence 
of the performance. 


The NORTH CAROLINA Chapter met at 
Davidson College on the 29th of October. The 
first session was with the North Carolina 
chapter of the AATF. Dr. A. V. Goldiere, 
Chairman of the Host Committee, presented 
Dr. John Rood Cunningham, president of 
Davidson College, who welcomed the two 
chapters and commented on the high enroll- 
ment in both classical and modern foreign 
languages at Davidson College. 

Dr. Esther Long, Chairman of the AATF 
committee of Recommendations for Foreign- 
Language Objectives for North Carolina, gave 
her committee’s report. There followed a 
general discussion, presided over by Dr. W.N. 
Felt, president of the N. C. chapter of the 
AATF, on the extent to which the language 
societies in this state have the privilege and 
the responsibility of recommending objectives 
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to the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and of what these shall consist. Following 
a recess for coffee, members of the AATSP met 
in “clinics” or discussion groups arranged by 
Mrs. Bessie P. Sloan, Vice-president. Miss 
Helen Cutting and Dr. Frank Duffey were co- 
chairmen of the clinic on Audio-Visual Aids, 
in which each member commented on his 
institution’s provision for the use of records 
and recording equipment in foreign languages. 
Dr. Gus Miller was chairman of the Grammar 
clinic. 


The NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Chapter 
held its October meeting at Chico State Col- 
lege in conjunction with the Foreign Language 
Association of Northern California, formed in 
1951. The speaker at the Spanish section 
meeting was Dr. Graham Stewart, who spoke 
on “The Important Aspects of the U. S.- 
Spain Defense Agreement.” He described the 
political climate in Spain as he observed it on 
his latest trip to that country and he related 
the strategic necessity of the U. 8S. agreements 
with Spain to the prevailing political climate. 
At the general session members were welcomed 
by Dr. Glenn Kendall, President of Chico 
State College. Dean Morris Stewart, Univ. of 
California at Berkeley, spoke on “The Con- 
temporary Scene Abroad.” 

The Northern California Chapter and the 
Foreign Language Association of Northern 
California each donated fifty dollars to help 
defray some of the costs of the weekly half- 
hour Spanish lessons being televised over 
station KQED. 


The first meeting of the NORTHERN 
OHIO Chapter was held on October 21 in 
Cleveland in connection with the Northeast- 
ern Ohio Teachers Association. The program 
was arranged by Mr. H. R. Heskamp. Dr. 
Paul Rogers, the Chapter president for this 
year, presided. 

While the attendance was not what had 
been expected, since all secondary teachers 
had to attend the Cleveland meeting if they 
expected to be paid for the school day, it was 
an enthusiastic group reflected in the fact 
that the Chapter has more paid members than 
a year ago at this time. Addresses were given 
by Dr. Rodolfo Cardona and Dr. Fernando 
Tapia. Both were in Spanish and were well 
received by the members in attendance. The 
November meeting of the Northern Ohio 
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Chapter was held on December 10 when Dr. 
Rogers presented four Latin American stu- 
dents who spoke on their respective countries. 


The OKLAHOMA Chapter met on October 
28 in Oklahoma City. The meeting was called 
to order by the chairman, Mrs. Ruth B. Bur- 
rows. Minutes of the 1954 meeting were read 
and approved. Miss Gladys Barnes, chairman 
of the nominating committee, presented the 
following recommendations for officers for 
the year 1955-56: President, Dr. Stephen 
Secatori; Vice-President, Mary Berzunza; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred Montgomery. 
The officers nominated were accepted. A re- 
port on the 1954 Convention of AATSP in 
New York was given by Dr. J. Chalmers 
Herman. Miss Ethel Sutton of Saltillo, 
Mexico, spoke to the members on the topic 
“Tnfluencia del Folklore en la Ensefianza de 
las Lenguas.”’ 


Members of the SAN DIEGO Chapter 
joined members of AATF and a group of 
German teachers on November 5 at a meeting 
held at the House of Hospitality in Balboa 
Park. This gathering of foreign language 
teachers has been called Joint Language Day. 
Each group has its own hour long meeting but 
all gather to hear the speaker of the day at 11 
o’clock. This time Dr. William C. Rust, Presi- 
dent of California Western Univ., gave much 
food for thought in a delightful address. The 
speaker for the Spanish section meeting was 
Mrs. Angelica Patterson, who stressed the 
great need for all the peoples of the Americas 
to become acquainted with one another. It 
was reported that the treasury is in excellent 
condition and that the number of members is 
nearing the maximum attained in 1953-54. It 
was decided to hold the Chapter’s spring 
meeting in the northern part of the County 
again in the hope that those who have already 
shown their interest by joining officially may 
have the opportunity to meet with the very 
large group of Spanish teachers in San Diego 
City and County. 


The SOUTHEASTERN (Florida) Chapter 
has held two stimulating meetings this fall. At 
the Oct. 29 meeting Mr. Clifton Mitchell pre- 
sented a program on Spanish teaching methods 
used in the Dade county elementary schools. 
Much interest and discussion were evoked by 
the recordings and mimeographed materials of 
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Mr. Mitchell, coordinator of Spanish at the 
Dade county Board of Public Instruction. The 
December 3 meeting featured a discussion of 
modern language teaching in various countries 
represented by the 27 visiting foreign teachers 
currently studying at the University of 
Miami. Dr. Berthold Friedl, Chapter presi- 
dent presided. Following this discussion the 
Ecuadoran novelist Gustavo Vasconez Hur- 
tado spoke on ‘La novela indigenista en el 
Ecuador.” The film, “The Languages of the 
World,” was also shown. Dr. William Dis- 
mukes announced the dates of the University 
of Miami’s Language Week, March 18-24, 
1956, and requested the continued support of 
the AATSP members in this undertaking. 


The first fall meeting of the SOUTHERN 
ONTARIO Chapter was held on October 15 
at Huron College at the Univ. of Western 
Ontario. Professor Juan Cano, fresh from a 
sabbatical year in Spain, gave an informative 
talk on life in present-day Spain. Realizing 
that there is a need for members among new 
teachers, a Membership Committee was 
formed to study how best to encourage new 
recruits. The Southern Ontario Chapter mem- 
bers listened to recorded selections from La 
vida es suefio and Don Juan Tenorio and fol- 
lowed the text from mimeographed copies 
supplied by Professor Jack H. Parker. Among 
the guests from across the border were Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Federico Sdnchez. The 
Southern Ontario Chapter hopes to have 
future joint meetings with Chapters in the 
general area of Southern Ontario for their 
mutual benefit. 


TRANS-PECOS Chapter held its annual 
dinner meeting on October 28 in the Del 
Camino Restaurant, with forty members and 
guests present. During the business meeting, 
Mrs. Marie H. Stamps was elected vice- 
president and program chairman. Mrs. 
Constance Hulbert reported that there are 
only two chapters of the Spanish National 
Honor Society in the area and urged teachers 
to organize others as a stimulus to students to 
be more proficient in the language. She also 
stressed the importance of awarding the 
medal of AATSP to students for general 
excellence in Spanish. Officers of the chapter 
are Miss Elsie Campbell, president; Miss 
Helen Giallanza, Secretary; Mrs. Emilia H. 
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Rodriguez, Treasurer; and Miss Esther R. 
Brown, reporter to Hispania. Following the 
dinner and business meeting, Miss Marta 
Gonzalez, sophomore at E] Paso High School, 
danced a malaguefia and Miss Ruth Beltran 
del Rio followed with a buleria. Feature of the 
program was a talk in Spanish by Mr. Jaime 
R. Dfaz, a native of Spain. The spring meeting 
of the Chapter will be held in mid-March at 
Texas Western College, when officers for the 
year will be elected. 


The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter 
recently elected a new president, Miss Marfa 
F. Carroll. 


The WESTERN NEW YORK Chapter 
held its fall meeting on October 28, in the 
auditorium of Norton Union at the Univ. of 
Buffalo. This meeting was a joint session with 
the organization of Spanish Teachers of the 
Western Zone of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, since Dr. Manuel H. Guerra, 
now at the University of Rochester, was 
president of both organizations. About 55 
people were present to hear the program. Mr. 
Luke Nolfi of Rochester, the first speaker, 
gave a very interesting and inspiring talk on 
the topic, “Foreign Language in the Ele- 
mentary and the Junior High School.” Mr. 
Nolfi teaches Spanish in the FLES Program in 
Brighton, a suburb of Rochester. During the 
summer of 1955 he taught a demonstration 
course in FLES at Middlebury College, 
Vermont. In his talk he told of methods and 
procedures which he used, and emphasized 
the excellent results of these same methods 
and procedures with a class of adults in this 
year’s Adult Education Program in Rochester 
and Brighton. The second speaker, Professor 
Federico Sdnchez y Escribano, spoke on “Las 
Corrientes Poéticas Contempordneas en FEs- 
pafia.”” The third speaker, Dr. J. H. Parker, 
delivered an address on the subject: “Comedia 
lopesca—teatro para la escena.” At the close 
of his address, he distrbuted mimeographed 
copies of a selected portion of Calderén’s 
La Vida Es Suefio and then played recordings 
of a stage performance of this play, so that all 
might hear the eloquence of the performers. 
Following the program, a short business meet- 
ing was held. Dr. 8. P. Maddock, of the 
University of Buffalo, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented a slate of 
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officers, which was accepted as read and 
elected. Officers of the Western New York 
Chapter for the next two years are: President, 
Albert R. Sutter; Vice-President, Sarah M. 
La Duca; Secretary-Treasurer, Sister Marie 
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Christine, GNSH; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Fred Heuser. Upon adjournment of the 
meeting, chapter members and guests joined 
the other language groups of the Western 
Zone at a luncheon in Norton Union. 


Conducted by the AssISTANT TO THE EprTroR 


GinspurG, R. and Roserr J. Nasst, 
Speaking Spanish. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1955. 276 pp. $2.72. 

Speaking Spanish is an attractive intro- 
ductory course of 26 lessons and 5 reviews for 
junior-high or first-year senior-high school 
students. Its authors have arranged the 
practical, limited material for complete 
mastery by the student. Colored sketches by 
John Goss, good photographs in black and 
white and reproductions of calendars, menus, 
clock faces and the like give graphic aid to the 
learners. 

Ample and varied exercises and drills for 
aural comprehension and oral expression 
abound. Six simple songs in Spanish lend 
charm to the material of the text. Grammar 
is held to a minimum, but what is included 
is essential for the pupil’s understanding of 
the language and is especially important for 
learners in a classroom group where time is 
limited. An end vocabulary of Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish words is simple 
and brief. 

The format is most attractive. Some of the 
strikingly pleasing features are the dull-finish 
white paper, the uncrowded pages of print 
that invite one to read it, the eye-catching 
colored drawings, and the yellow and red 
binding. Use of both heavy and light type 
make the most important things in each 
lesson stand out. 

Speaking Spanish provides a sound founda- 
tion for further study of the language and 
will doubtless prove attractive and helpful to 
learners as young as sixth- or seventh-graders, 
who feel at once that they are accomplishing 
something in using the language. Topics for 
conversation include classroom procedures, 
the time, weather, numbers, clothing, furni- 
ture, food, sports, geography, and vacations. 


Although, according to the publishers, a 
sixty-cent workbook accompanies the text, a 
copy of the workbook was not available to the 
reviewer for examination. 

The experienced authors know how to 
present Spanish material well to this age 
group and the reviewer predicts excellent 
results for those who use it. 

EsTHER RussELL Brown 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


Mapes, KennetH W. and Ruta Hovse 
Wesser: Brief Course in Spanish. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1955. Illustrated. 334 pp. 
text. $4.00. 

The authors, in their preface, point out 
that this text is adaptable to those teachers 
who prefer (1) the oral approach, (2) the 
reading approach, and (3) the grammar- 
compositien approach. Within the inherently 
inevitable limitations imposed by the inclusion 
of three quite distinct methods within one 
volume, it attains the triple objective reason- 
ably well. 

The text consists of a fairly long introduc- 
tion of eight exercises in pronunciation, syl- 
labification, and accentuation (the pronuncia- 
tion given in Castilian, with Spanish American 
distinctions noted), and thirty-two lessons 
with six additional review lessons. Each lesson 
has a short Spanish passage, based on life on 
a typical American campus and on things to 
be seen in Spain and South America, a vocabu- 
lary of from twenty to thirty words, a gram- 
mar section and a wealth of exercises, including 
cuestionario, multiple-choice, and English to 
Spanish sentences. There are several ap- 
pendices: verb forms not presented in the 
text; regular verbs; verbs with orthographic 
changes; stem-changing verbs; irregular 
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verbs; index of irregular verbs; alphabetical 
list of verbs with connecting preposition; and 
English and Spanish vocabularies. 

It is manifestly unjust to criticize too 
severely the chronological presentation of 
various phases of grammar, since that is 
necessarily a question of individual preference 
and conviction. Brief Course in Spanish pre- 
sents, about mid-way, the uses of the sub- 
junctive mood in six fairly intensive lessons. 
Many teachers prefer an earlier and more 
gradual approach with the increased oppor- 
tunity for assimilation that the latter method 
provides. Likewise, indefinites, numbers, 
dates and time of day appear in the last 
three lessons. 

There are occasional lapses in the form of 
omission or obscurity. Forms of ser and estar 
(es, son, estd, estan) are introduced in the first 
two lessons with a footnote that the difference 
in use will be explained in a later lesson (VI), 
although the distinction is required in the 
exercises. The rule that ‘The position of the 
descriptive adjectives must be largely learned 
by observation. Such descriptive adjectives 
as the beginner is likely to use generally follow 
the noun” is essentially accurate but seems 
somewhat vague. In the section on relative 
pronouns, no mention is made of their use 
after prepositions, nor of that of cuyo. 

Despite this reviewer’s implied and direct 
criticisms, the text is basically sound and 
carefully prepared. The volume is attractively 
bound, the print clear, and the illustrations 
and maps pertinent and interesting. 

St. Mark’s School Ben Davis 


Lapesa, RaFaeu, Historia de la lengua es- 
panola, tercera edicién, corregida y aumen- 
tada. Madrid: Escelicer, 1955. 390 pp. 

The third edition of Rafael Lapesa’s very 
readable and very teachable account of the 
development of the Spanish language came 
from the press during the past summer. With 
its greatly increased list of sources in the 
notes, it makes a handy combination text 
and reference book for classes in Spanish 
Philology. 

The corregida indication in the title appar- 
ently refers to the fact that the author has 
taken out certain controversial statements, 
has used considerable new illustrative material 
in some sections and has slightly altered 
one map. 

The chief change to be noted in the new 
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edition is the abundance of new references 
that are to be found in the footnotes. This is 
the aumentada. In many cases the note does 
not indicate an addition to the text. In the 
early part of the book the author cites new 
material on Iberian place names or on pre- 
Latin languages by A. Tovar, A. Badfa, and 
Menéndez Pidal. A. Galmés de Fuentes and 
S. M. Stern are referred to in connection with 
mozarabe or Arabic phenomena, but one 
misses The Phonology of Arabic Loan Words in 
Old Spanish, by H. Smith (Thesis, Univ. of 
Minnesota, 1953). 

Several of the late articles of Amado Alonso, 
especially those that deal with sibilant changes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, are cited along 
with studies of a phonological character by 
E. Alarcos Llorach and A. Martinet, and the 
name of F. Lazaro Carreter appears in con- 
nection with linguistic terminology and ideas. 
C. Claverfa, L. Rodriguez Castellano, Diego 
Catalin, and Evelyn Uhrhan are mentioned 
in sections dedicated to gitanismos, bable, 
leonés, and the barroco of Géngora respectively. 
New studies of Jewish Spanish by D. Levy and 
M. Alvar are mentioned but not the Spiegel 
thesis (Univ. of Minnesota, 1953) 

Chapter xvu, “El espafiol de América,” 
shows that Professor Lapesa leans more than 
ever toward a belief in the Andalusian origins 
of American Spanish. To illustrate possible 
phonetic influence of Indian languages on 
Spanish, the author has substituted cases of 
the confusion of e, t and o, u in the Ecua- 
dorean Highlands for a questionable state- 
ment on the phonology of Old Nahuatl, and 
he refers to recent works on phases of Ameri- 
can Spanish: J. Matluck (Valle de México), 
B. Malmberg (Paraguay), T. Navarro (Puerto 
Rico), L. Flérez (Colombia), L. Canfield (E] 
Salvador), H. Toscano (El Ecuador), M. 
Morfnigo (Argentina). To these should be 
added Heberto Lacayo, ‘“Apuntes sobre la 
pronunciacién del espafol de Nicaragua,” 
Hispania, xxvu (1954), 268. 

Of the four maps (Caracteres fonéticos 
diferenciales, La expansién castellana, Fl 
andaluz, Yefsmo y el voseo en Hispanoamé- 
rica), only the American picture has been 
changed. Distinctions in the pronunciation of 
ll and y have been indicated for the region of 
Veracruz and the former /l of Morelos is gone. 
There has been a reduction of ll territory in 
Argentina, and a more accurate designation of 
the occurrence of vos and ti has been shown. 
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In spite of several errata in the new notes, 
which, incidentally, have been set up in 
smaller type than that used in the second 
edition, Lapesa’s Historia can be used to fine 
advantage in American classes in which this 
sort of material is read and discussed in 
Spanish. 


Univ. of Rochester D. Lincotn CANFIELD 


De Hoyos, ANTONIO, Ocho escritores actuales. 
Murcia: Aula de Cultura, 1954. 283 pp. 
Paper. 40 pesetas. 

Ocho escritores actuales is the first of a series 
of critical studies projected by the Murcian 
critic, Antonio de Hoyos, dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of contemporary Spanish litera- 
ture. After a brief introductory chapter on the 
present day novel, the critic devotes a chapter 
to each of eight young writers: Carmen 
Laforet, José Marfa Gironella, Elena Quiroga, 
Camilo José Cela, Ana Marfa Matute, Miguel 
Delibes, Dolores Medio, and_ Francisco 
Aleman Sainz. Cela has been in the public eye 
since the publication of La familia de Pascual 
Duarte in 1942, but the younger representa- 
tives, particularly Quiroga and Medio, have 
only recently made their appearance on the 
literary scene. This book is concerned only 
with the ultima promocién, for all of these 
writers are under forty. No doubt in subse- 
quent books De Hoyos plans to study the 
somewhat older novelists such as Zunzunegui 
and Pombo Angulo. 

Each chapter consists of a brief biographical 
sketch, followed by a rather long discussion of 
the writer’s principal works taken up in 
chronological order, a résumé of an interview 
which De Hoyos held with the novelist, and a 
brief extract from one of his works. There 
was a need for such a book, for after the 
sterile years during and immediately following 
the Civil War, the novel seems to be wit- 
nessing a revival in Spain, and certainly 
merits critical attention, but unfortunately 
De Hoyos is here only partially successful. In 
his biographical notices he scarcely does more 
than list a few facts and dates, and makes little 
effort to analyze the author’s personality, 
even in the interviews. A more serious draw- 
back is that his critical remarks tend to be 
diffuse, overindulgent, and somewhat super- 
ficial. For example, he claims that Laforet’s 
second novel, La isla y los demonios, is much 
superior to Nada, but fails to point out that 
its theme and plot are very similar to those of 
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the first novel, and that actually it offers 
little new and is pretty much the mixture as 
before. But in spite of its faults, Ocho escritores 
actuales should be of interest to students of 
the contemporary Spanish novel. It is the 
only book treating this field, and it contains 
much material which otherwise could only be 
found in Spanish periodicals unavailable in 
this country. 

Carleton College Cyrus C. DeCosTEeR 
Srauspacu, N., JANE RASMUSSEN 

Epon, and W. Watsu, Second-Year 

Spanish. Boston: Ginn, 1955. xxxvii, 518 

pp. $3.80. 

This attractive textbook is meant for use 
by high-school classes that have completed 
the Staubach-Walsh First-Year Spanish or a 
similar text. Designed to provide enough ma- 
terial for the entire year, it is organized into 
twenty-two lessons, four reviews, and two 
preliminary summaries (on pronunciation 
and verbs). The lessons are purposely long; 
each one contains five sections: “Lectura,” 
“aPor qué es asf?” (grammar explanations), 
“Estudio de palabras y expresiones,” “‘Otras 
cosas que hacer,” and ‘“‘Impresiones y vistas.” 

The “lecturas” are well-selected passages 
adapted from Alarecén, Camba, Lizardi, 
Teresa de la Parra, Martinez Sierra, Blasco 
Ibdénez, and others. The “impresiones y 
vistas” are cultural readings that complement 
the “lecturas.” The lively opening scene of 
Suefio de una noche de agosto which forms the 
“lectura”’ for Lesson 16 is thus complemented 
by an “impresién” on “‘Cémo vive una sefio- 
rita latinoamericana,” and a tragic episode 
based on Blasco story el mar” 
is followed by an “impresién” on ‘‘Espafia y 
el mar.” Many of these “impresiones,’’ ac- 
cording to the Preface, are based on informal 
essays by Mrs. Joan Evans de Alonso; they 
have an authentic flavor and are extremely 
well done. 

The grammatical explanations are notable 
for their clarity and completeness. The authors 
constantly refresh the student’s memory 
about what he has learned before; they relate 
new material to old and compare Spanish 
usage with English. After discussing a point 
of grammer at length and asking the student 
a leading question or two about it, they present 
a concise summation of the material and then 
offer three or four clinching exercises to estab- 
lish the point. 
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The book contains a great variety of exer- 
cises (some of them designed to prepare the 
student for college entrance examinations): 
multiple-choice, fill-ins, true-false, translation 
drills, word games, questions to be answered 
in Spanish, topics for discussion in Spanish, 
etc. I found only two misprints in the book: 
near the top of page 27 read sentir (ie-i), and 
on page 501 under “enjoy oneself” read 
divertirse (ie-t). 

A striking cover photograph in color of 
dancing gypsies, some twenty other photo- 
graphs in color and ninety-four in black and 
white, five maps, and various charts, songs, 
poems, and proverbs add to the value of this 
excellent text, which shows evidence through- 
out of careful planning by experienced and 
imaginative teachers. 

A teacher’s manual and an album of records 
to accompany the two texts are available 
from the publisher. 
Rutgers Univ. ALFRED HOWER 
Ear.e, Peter G., and Haven C. KRUEGER: 

Workbook to accompany SPANISH MINI- 
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MUM by William Shoemaker. Lawrence: 

Univ. of Kansas, 1955. 77 pp. $1.25. 

This carefully constructed workbook does 
much to implement the ‘“‘patterns of speech” 
concept announced by Shoemaker in the 
preface of his book. It provides, in addition 
to familiar types of completion exercises, 
ample exercise in handling question-answer 
patterns, typical word-order patterns, and 
expression or idiom patterns. The pattern- 
drill concept is particularly well exemplified 
through “substitution table” exercises which 
provide for the rapid and repetitive combina- 
tion of related sentence fragments, a device 
which emphasizes the formation of correct 
language habits rather than the solution of 
grammatical puzzles. There are also useful 
plateau readings and passages for pronuncia- 
tion practice. 

This workbook is well designed to increase 
the applicability of Shoemaker’s compact 
text to contemporary styles of teaching. It 
goes a long way to answer certain reservations 
this reviewer expressed about the book. 
Univ. of Michigan Cuar.es N. STAUBACH 
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DiscOS S M C PRO-ARTE PRESENTAN, 


Ciclo de Poesia Castellana 


Carola Yonmar, la mas pura intérprete del verso castellano, es escuchada en oratoria de inmensa 
calidad dramatica, cubriendo una época de Literatura Castellana, comenzando con autores anéni 
mos de los siglos XII y XILI, e incluyendo obras del Romancero del Cid, Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, Marqués de Santillana, Juan Salinas, San Juan de la Cruz, Pedro Calderén de la Barca, 
Lope de Vega, Luis de Géngora y Argote, Zorrilla, José Maria Peman, José Maria Gabriel y Galan, 
Rosalia de Castro, Manuel Machado, Miguel de Unamuno, Jacinto Benavente, Joaquin Dicenta y 
terminando con obras de escritores contempordneos: 


SMC-1000, **PANORAMA POETICO ESPANOL” (vol. | 
SMC—1010, **FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA” (yo), 2 
SMC—1011, **tPANORAMA POETICO ANDALUZ” (vol. 3) 

SMC—1012, **tPANORAMA POETICO HISPANO-AMERICANO” (vol. 4 


SMC—1013, **MUJER"? (vol. 5) Poesias para el sexo bello 


SMC-1006, “SPANISH IS FUN” (worps oF wit AND WISDOM IN SPANISH) : Coleccién de materiales 
folkléricos; 123 proverbios, trabalenguas, adivinanzas, rounds (FRAY FELIPE, FRAY MARTIN y 
CIELO Y TIERRA), La casa que Juan construy6, anécdotas e historias cortas, tres canciones 
mejicanas (CANCION MIXTFCA, CUATRO MILPAS y LA SANDUNGA). Libreto con texto tal como 
hablado y con traducci6n literaria al inglés, acompania el disco. Editado y compilado por Joseph 


Raymond, de Pennsylvania State University, y hablado por Ernesto Hoffman Liévano 


SMC-1007, “RIMAS AMOROSAS” (De Gustavo Bécquer, 1836-1870): Ernesto Hoffman Liévano 
es escuchado en un recital poético de Rimas, por el mas fecundo de todos los poetas espafioles, 
Gustavo Bécquer. Hoffman es inspiradamente escuchado en poesias dedicadas al sexo bello 


SMC-1008, “LEYENDA DE MAESE PEREZ” (F] Organista): Emocionante relato de un aconte 
cimiento de mucho misterio, tomado del album de Rimas y Poesias, por Gustavo Bécquer, y 


recitado por Ernesto Hoffman Liévano en alto nivel de calidad dramatica y perfecta diccién. 


SMC-1014, “LITERATURA COLOMBIANA” (Drama y Comedia): Cincuenta minutos de ora 
toria, en drama y comedia, de obras de escritores colombianos, en el cual el inspirado Andrés 
Berger-Kiss, nativo de Medellin, Colombia, es escuchado en emocionante discurso dramatico 
de “‘La Vordgine”’, por José Eustasio Rivera, y otras obras literarias por escritores colombianos 
Julio Flores, Porfirio Barba-Jacob, Juan C. Botero, Luis C. Lépez, Rafael Pombo, Rafael A. 
Villegas, v otros. 


Vola importante: Todos los discos anunciados en esta pagina son acompaniados de libretos individuales 
Los discos son de larga duraci6n (LP) de 33'3 RPM, en tamafios de 12 pulgadas en diametro. Precio 


de cada disco es $4.98, mas porte para cubrir gastos de envio por correo. Ordene directamente de, 
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iiIl THE THIRD EDITION OF 
EL CAMINO REAL 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


To make the Spanish language | 


Jarrett McManus 


The increasing thousands of teachers 


across the country who have used and 
continue to use EL CAMINO REAL attest 
to the results of this complete program 
in high school Spanish—to its thorough- 
ness, to the effectiveness of its instruc- 
tional program, and to the exciting and 
significant contributions the ew Third 
Editions of Ext REAL, Books 
One and Two, make toward an appre- 
ciation and sound knowledge of Spanish 
as a living language and as a national 
heritage. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


m BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your _ register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
present teaching position? Do you have Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence . ‘ 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- be members of the Association or must join 


Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 


the registration fee, but all registrants must 


partment heads throughout the country. To the Association upon registration. 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


BaLttimoreE—Mrs, L. K. Frazier, 2815 Riggs Ave., Baltimore 16. 

Brazos (Texas)—-Mrs. L. D. Roach, Box 664, Richmond. 
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Audio-Visual Devices 


and Techniques 


(for elementary foreign language classes in high school or college) 


AN INTENSIVE TWO-WEEK COURSE 
JUNE 18-29 


Offered for the fifth consecutive summer in the well-known 


| PURDUE MODERN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 
A full-time workshop yielding 2 graduate credits 
| 


Miron Hooking, Pu.D., Head of Department of Modern Languages 
Roperr Ss. MeManon, M.A., Radio and TV producer and director 
Ear te S. RaNpALL, Pu.D., Professor of Modern Languages 
PL SALeN, Ep.D., Associate Professor of Education 


S. EpGar Scumipr, Pu.D., Asst. Professor of Modern Languages 


Daily practice in the use of tape recorders and various types of projec- 
tors. Theory of audio-visual materials and supervised training in pre- 
paring them. Possibilities of radio and TV in language teaching. 
\dapting available aids to use in home schools, Private conferences 
with staff members. 


| Enrollment strictly limited to 25. An immediate reservation does 
| not bind you, but will save a place for you 

| 

| 

| 


SINGLE FEE OF $35 INCLUDES REGISTRATION AND TUITION 


Write to Earle S. Randall, Department of Modern Languages, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
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ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


DESDE EL 29 DE-JUNIO HASTA EL 16 DE AGOSTO DE 1956 


FRANCISCO GARCIA LORCA 
ANGEL DEL RIO 
JOAQUIN CASALDUERO 
EUGENIO FLORIT 
EMILIO GONZALEZ LOPEZ 
JUAN MARICHAL 
y quince mas 
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LA FAMA DE MIDDLEBURY 
PIDAN EL CATALOGO COMPLETO 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 7 MIDDLEBURY 21, VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO | Do You Know 


Colleges and Secondary Schools 


j the quarterly bulletin of the 
JULY 14 TO AUGUST 25, 1956 ° ee 
American Association 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP of Teachers of Italian? 
INTERESTING EXTRA CURRICULAR 
PROGRAM Published regularly since 1924 


BEAUTIFUL LOCATION SURROUNDED 
BY MOUNTAINS Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English; Lan H. D. Austin vi hellish cc 

guages, Literature, Mathematics, Geography, His John Van Horne = 1933-1942 

tory, Philosophy, Sociology, Architecture, Folk J. G. Fucilla 1943- 

lore, Arts and Crafts. Scholarl cal 

Degrees offered: M.A. in Spanish Language; M.A. : 

in Spanish and Latin American Literature and bibliography, news, notes and reviews 

Historv. 

— Annual subscription, $3.50 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 
Instituto Tecnolégico and back numbers, address 


de Monterrey Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 


Escuela de Verano Roosevelt University 
a 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Monterrey, N. L., México Chicago 5, Ill. 


For illustrated literature: 
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Texts in Spanish 


Functional Spanish 


\ Wilmarth H. Starr, Alfred G. Pellegrino, and Henri A. Casavant 
University of Maine 


This beginning text is built on a method which has proved extremely 
valuable for developing oral-aural control of Spanish through imitation, 
repetition, and memorization. The student's first step in each unit is to 
memorize certain words and word combinations. He then proceeds to 
master a group of carefully prepared model sentences. Ample drill is pro- 
vided on both the vocabulary and the model sentences. Grammatical dis- 
cussions follow the model sentences and describe the linguistic practices 
illustrated by them. Exercises, a reading passage, and questions for oral 
practice complete each unit. 


Horizontes Latinoamericanos 


C. Malcolm Batchelor, Yale University @ John C. Vorrath, University of Delaware 
Translations by: William M. Whitby, University of Southern California 
James O. Crosby, Yale University 


In this text for intermediate use, stimulating material of intrinsic interest 
encourages the student to learn to use Spanish. Emphasis is on the spoken 
language. Lively conversations between several young travelers south of 
the border form the heart of the book. The conversaciones are accompanied 
by idiomatic English translations to enable the student to compare the 
two languages. Much cultural material is contained in the conversaciones 
as well as in the short reading passages. 


Teatro facil 


Edited by: Robert C. Woempner, Barnard College 
Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University 


The seven plays in this new elementary reader provide graded material of 
authentic Spanish character for use in second-semester classes. There is 
a variety of themes and situations, and both Spanish and South American 
environments are represented. The editors have simplified the language 
to some extent and have included visible page vocabularies. Each play is 
illustrated by a drawing and accompanied by exercises. 


: COLLEGE. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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Just Published 


CUENTOS DE HOY Y DE AYER 
i Edited by NORMAN P. SACKS, Oberlin College P " 


STORIES OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY is a new textbook de 
signed as the last reader of the first-vear of college Spanish—or as the 
opening reader of the second year. It includes eighteen stories of high 
literary merit drawn from Spanish and Spanish-American literature of 
several centuries. The choices were guided by the interests and maturity 
level of the student and are graded in difficulty 


The texts of sixteen of the stories are slightly simplified to accord 
with the student’s linguistic preparation. Words of high frequency re 
place those of low frequency, and some phrases and sentences unessential 
to the narrative are eliminated. The last two selections, Valle-Inclan’s 
Vi bisabuelo and Unamuno’s Juan Manso, are untouched originals. In 
ill cases, the content, stvle, and flavor are carefully preserved 


Helpful Teaching Aids— 


@ A vocabulary of some 3,285 entries which is the most complete 
of its kind and semantically the clearest and most precise. 


@ Arrangement of all explanatory material—whether on vocab- 
ulary, idioms, grammatical construction, or cultural data— 
us footnotes. 


@ Vocabulary exercises which multiply the student's know!l- 
edge by using word families instead of single words. 


@ English-to-Spanish exercises based closely on readings. 


@ Concise biographical introductions; perceptive cuestionarios. 


SELECTIONS INCLUDE: From Horacio Quiroga, Fl solitario; Tres 
Calila y Dimna, Del ladrén a quien — cartas y un pie—Mariano José 
creer que la luna sirve de escala de Larra, El castellano viejyo—Juan 
José Antonio Campos, Los tres Antonio de Zunzunegui, Historia 
cuervos—Juan Manuel, De lo que  apacible de un hombre gordo—Pedro 
acdntecié a un mancebo que se casé Antonio de Alareén, El afrance 
con una muje muy fuerte yomuy Sarrio—Rieardo 
hrava; De lo que acontecié a un Palma, Las orejas del alcalde 


de Santiago con D. Ilan, el gran Weneeslao Fernandez Flérez, Leve 
maestro de Toledo Augustin de apologia del ronquido Vicente 
as Villandrando, Sonar des Blasco Ibanez, La pared Ramon 


pierto—Sebastian Mey, El hombre Maria del Valle-Inel4n, Mi bisa 
verdadero 7] el mentiroso Pio Ba huelo Miguel de Unamuno, Juan 
roja, Elizabide el vaqgqabundo Vanso 222 pp. 


THE BONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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A BRIEF SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


H. Loss, Carleton College 


1 shortened and revised version of the author’s earlier SPANISH RE 
VIEW GRAMMAR, this college textbook covers the essentials of Span 
ish grammar thoroughly. Rules are explained so that the student appre 
clates grammar as necessary to his thinking and not just an arbitrary 
code. Emphasizes a sound command of basic words, idioms, and con 
structions. Drill exercises and materials for translation are short and 
illustrate grammatical points and vocabulary taken up in each lesson. 

186 pp. 


CINCO YANQUIS EN ESPANA 
Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin; and 
Hugo Rodriguez-Alcala, The State College of Washington 


Desiqned for second-year level college classes in Spanish conversation 
and composition. The text recounts, in dialogue form, the experiences 
of a group of students sightseeing in Spain, and gives a wealth of fresh 
and stimulating cultural material about the country, its heritage, and 
people. Each lesson contains a dialogue, euestionario, word and idiom 
study, oral exercise, and a fema for translation into Spanish 

Tllus., 169 pp 


PAISAJES DEL SUR 


Thomas Ballantine Irving, University of Minnesota; and 
Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati 


This collection of provocative, stimulating readings introduces the college 
student to the distinctive characteristics of the Spanish-American way 
of life. Drawn from the prose and poetry of Spaniards, Indians, eriollos, 
and travelers, selections range from pre-conquest times to the present 
Chosen largely from less familiar sources, they deal with the geography 
and colonial background of Spanish America, the troubles following 


independence, today’s spiritual unrest, ete. 223 pp. 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 
Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 


(daptable to either the oral or written approach, this highly successful 
work concisely treats the fundamentals of Spanish grammar in twenty 
lessons. It is designed for either one semester or full vear college courses 
where considerable time is spent on reading and conversation. Each 
chapter is based on a Spanish dialogue or reading selection introducing 
practical situations and cultural material of Spain and Latin America. 

256 pp 


SPANISH SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Richard H. Olmsted, Kalamazoo College; and 
Raymond Leonard Grismer, University of Minnesota 


For intermediate college classes —thirty of Spain’s best short stories by 
twenty-two of her outstanding 19th and 20th century authors. Visual 
vocabularies and notes for each selection help the student read and 
translate quickly and easily. Stories range from the gangsterism of 
Golpe Doble to life sacrifice in Margarita en la Rueca. Includes works 


of Alareén, Valdés, Galdés, Bazan, ete. 306 pp 


15 East 26th Street. New York 10. N.Y. 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1956 


Spanish Conversation—Spanish, Mexican and Spanish-American literature— 
History, geography and folklore of the Spanish World and Spain— Spanish Songs 
and Dances—conferences—excursions—visits to monuments and museums, etc. ’ 


Studies fully accredited in all American educational institutions. 


Aguascalientes, Mexico, June 25 to July 28 
Price $220.00 


(Includes room and board in a first class hotel, tuition, and social activities) 


Valencia, Spain, July 2 to August 4 


Several plans to fit individual requirements. 


For information and registration write to: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, Summer Sessions Abroad 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 


BLLLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


1 Quarterly Review Published by the 


University Press of Liver pool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 
Edilor 


ALBERT E. SLOMAN 
University of Liverpool 


Editorial Committee 


NARCISO ALONSO CORTES 
Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 

University of Glasgow 
REGINALD F. BROWN 
University of Leeds 

MANUEL GARCIA BLANCO 

Universidad de Salamanca 
IGNACIO GONZALEZ LLUBERA 
Enliven classroom interest! Over 45 min University of Belfast 


IS 


utes of personalized talks by eight college 
age students from Mexico, Cuba, Central A. A. PARKER 
and South America. Spanish is clear, natu ey oe 
ral and informal (see review p. 98, Hispania Univesity of Manchester c 
for March °55). Custom-pressed 12” LP ree WALTER STARKIE 
ord CGS-101 with Spanish-English libretto Instituto Briténico, Madrid 
$5.95 ppd New Spanish, Volume I, CGS Duivonity of Cambridge 
105, now available. $5.95 ppd. with libretto 


\nnual subscription, postage included, 
30 shillings, $4.50 or 175 pesetas. 


Write for free literature. 


Copyright by Write: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 
RECORDERS—921 East Green University Press, Liverpool 
WILMA Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Please mention Hispania when writing ta Advertisers 
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New World 
Spanish 


On 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


A complete and authoritative Spanish language course 


The Authors: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor 
of Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, George Washington University; for- 
merly Director, Washington Inter-Training 
Center; Editor, Hispania 


Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director, His- 
panic Foundation, The Library of Congress; 
former instructor in Spanish, Yale University; 
formerly Assistant Chief, Division of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Pan-American Union; for- 
mer Director General of Secondary Education, 
Republic of Chile. 


Native Speakers with excellent speaking 
voices made the recordings. One woman and 
two men are heard, to insure variety and to 
demonstrate fully the conversational flexibility 
of the language. Vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation are given special attention in the 
early lessons, with gradual development of 
advanced subject matter to parallel the student's 
aural understanding. 

The Textbook contains simplified direc- 
tions and interpretations, leaving the entire 
record surface to be devoted to Spanish. There 
is an introduction devoted to English grammar, 


followed by a discussion of Spanish verbs. The 


first two lessons, dealing with Spanish pro- 
nunciation, supplement the first two record 
sides, and the texts of lessons three to forty are 


also printed in the book, as recorded, with the 
benefit additional The concluding 
section of the book contains Exercises, Outline 
of Spanish Grammar, English Translations to 
Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


ol notes 


Ideal for Home or Classroom Use: In- 
Structors will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and con- 
versational In the classroom or the 
home the records can be repeated over and 
over thus 
relieving the strain of teaching for the instruc- 
tor. At home, the lessons can be used success- 
fully without supervision because the teaching 
approach ts simple. 


fluency. 


as models of correct enunciation, 


AVAILABLE AT BOTH 78 RPM AND 45 RPM 


78 rpm 45 rpm 

1 E-68 and | Album WE-68 
$24.65 $21.80 

Prices i Fede Excise Tax and 


texthook 


Children’s Records in Spanish 


\licia en el pais de las maravillas 
Alice in Wonderland 


45 rpm, WSY-5 


Disney 


Cenicienta, La (Cinderella) (Disney 
Evangelina Elizondo con ( rq 
bajo la direccién de Mario Ruiz Armengo 


45 rpm, WSY-4 
ORDER RECORDS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR DEALER 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertise 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, J. 
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NEW OXFORD SPANISH TEXTS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH USAGE 


by GEORGE E McSPADDEN, University of Chicago. A functional presentation of Span- 
ish linguistic practice designed for beginners and useful to students reviewing the ele- , 
ments of Spanish. Emphasizes word usage and the importance of identifying mean- 
ing with form. 


288 pp. January $3.50 


RELATOS HUMORISTICOS 


by HOMERO CASTILLO, Northwestern University. A collection of stories, mostly hu- 
morous, from the works of the very best Spanish authors. Individual vocabularies 
follow each selection in addition to an extensive vocabulary at the end of the book. 
Notes. reviews, exercises. In preparation, Spring, 1956 


INTRODUCCION A LA HISTORIA DE ESPANA, 


based on the former, Historia de Espafta 


by JUAN RODRIGUEZ-CASTELLANO, Duke University. A concise and clear history of 
Spain from pre-historic times to the present. This volume is extensively illustrated, 
contains excellent background and supplementary material, and includes a useful vo- 
cabulary. Designed for second-year courses and also recommended for students doing 
more advanced work. In preparation, Spring, 1956 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
$0: HISTORICAL REVIEW 
C U B A ° P A N A M A “ P kK R U A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America 
and the United States containing articles, in 
June 25 to July 12 edited documents, book reviews, minor notices, 
and professional news. 
18 GLORIOUS DAYS Batter: 
Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 
4 DAYS IN HAVANA Associate for Archives: JoHN P. HARRISON 


4 DAYS IN PANAMA Associate for Bibliography: JouN FINAN 
10 DAYS IN LIMA 


Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; Robert S. 
a. ee ne of the most fas. | Chamberlain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; K 
An All-Expense Tour with on gore - W. Logan; Charles Gibson; C. E. Nowell; W. V. 


cinating itineraries at a very reasonable cost | Scholes; Engel Sluiter; John Rydjord 
Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox; Clarence H. 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL Haring; John Tate Lanning; Irving A. Leonard, 
N MEXICO | Dana G. Munro; J. Fred Rippy; William S$ 
I | Robertson; Arthur P, Whitaker 
T R A Vy EK L AND S T l D y | _ Editorial Correspondence: Lewis Hanke, 
1956 SESSIONS | Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
TRAVEL—July 13 to July 28 Business Correspondence: 
N REGULAR—July 26 to Aug. 25 | 
For reservations in--Air Cruise or Taxco Sum- | college Station, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 
. Subscription rates: $6.00 a year in U. S. A.. 
PROF. J. E, ANGULO $4.00 a year foreign, $1.50 per number; Back 
1514 E. Central Wichita, Kansas vols., as available— $7.00 ea.; $1.75 per number 
Special rates to graduate students 
Please mention Hispania when wr iting to Advertise 
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THE ART OF LA CELESTINA 


By Stephen Gilman 


A critical analysis of the style, characterization, structure, themes, 
and genre of La Celestina. From his analyses of these severa 
aspects or planes of Rojas’ art, Mr. Gilman sheds new light on 
the many problems concerned with the creative process of the 
author. 


272 pages. $5.00. 


EL MAYOR MONSTRO LOS CELOS 


A Critical and Annotated Edition from the Partly Holo- 
graphic Manuscript of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca 


Edited by Everett W. Hesse 


An authoritative and annotated edition based upon original 
manuseripts in Calderon’ own handwriting, preceded by a crit 
ical introduction which establishes the holographic nature of 
the manuscript through a detailed and illustrated examina- 
tion of Calderon’s chirography. 


296 pages. $3.75. 


LA VIDA DE LAZARILLO DE TORMES Y 
DE SUS FORTUNAS Y ADVERSIDADES 


Edited by Everett W. Hesse and Harry F. Williams 


Modern Language Review: “This edition follows the Foulché- 
Delbose text, the spelling being largely modernized and regu- 
larized in accordance with stated principles. Some 300° concise 
footnotes explain allusions and translate phrases of varying 
difficulty.” 


102 pages. S150. 


The University of Wisconsin Press 


811 STATE STREET MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 


Please mention Htspanta when writing to Advertisers 


For Exeellenece in Spanish Award a Medal 


This size $2 OO; smal s1z¢e, $1 25 postpaid 


Prices effective 1 September 1055 


Save 25¢ handling charge on each medal by sending check with order. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 

The medals, bearing the words ‘‘For Excellence in Spanish,’’ may be ordered by 
Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: the smaller 
size, 1'4 inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn on a ribbon or asa 
watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes an attractive paper- 
weight or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money orders, should be sent 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. Since 
a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should be observed: 
(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular high- 
school work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) Not 
more than two medals should normally be awarded per semester in any institution; 
(4) No award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved real excel- 
lence. The award should be sponsored by a Chapter, for the sake of prestige, even if 
the purchase and award of the medal is left wholly to an individual. The expense 
may be borne by the students’ Spanish Club. The medal should be purchased 
weeks in advance, and put on display; suitable announcement should be made, 
with the promise that winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Some schools 
have two competitions, one for boys and one for girls. Students who speak Span- 
ish at home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that someone 
outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the medal 
the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The medal should 
be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, if possible, or at 


least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 
NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 
A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with each 
medal. The blank should be sent promptly to George T. Cushman, Adver- 
tising Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Please mention Hispania when writing lo Advertisers 
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UNIVERSIDAD NACTONAL AUTONOMA DE MEXICO 


Ciudad Universitaria, Mexico (20) D.F. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 2 through August 18, 1956 


SPECIAL SEMINARS FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Spanish Courses in a most beautiful campus 


Spanish, Mexican and Latin American Literature 
Spanish, Mexican and Latin American History 
Spanish Phonetics 
Sociology 


Mexican Archaeology 
Painting 

Mexican Arts and Crafts 
Typical Songs and Dances 
Sports 


The oldest Summer School in Latin America, now in its magnificent new quarters, 
offers its thirty-sixth annual session with a most comprehensive and vast program of 
studies. Teachers and students from the United States will spend an ideal summer in a 
country they will never forget 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE TO SUMMER SCHOOL REGISTRAR 


SPANISH - ENGLIS 
ENGLISH - SPANIS 
DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size 
edition (3! .x6'.). Helpful to teachers and 
adequate for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students stud- SSS 
ying English. Coutains all current Spanish SS 
and Eng.ish words (60,000), elements of SS 
grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronun- 

ciation, new words such as commonly used 

in Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 

IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID SS 
CLOTH—$2.00. WITH THUMB  IN- 

DEXES AND MAPS—$3.00. 

Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


For Pocket or Desk 


D.C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave... New York 1 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Vi ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 


INCLUDES: e Full Board and Lodgings for 30 days 

i Single Rooms e Tuition Fees ¢ Choice of courses 
in Spanish Language, Art, Literature, Dancing, 
Music Painting « College Credits e 
Graduate Certificate e Transfers ¢ Bullfight Tickets 


e Free Medical Services ¢ 4 Complete Sightseeing 


ind I olksongs, 


$150 | 


COMPLETE 


bination 


Sponst 


Marsans. 


> write or call for descriptive booklet H 


that’s right 


with other 


Tours Post Session optional tours . . . 


ist Session July 1-31; 2nd Sess. Aug. 1-31 


the complete price is $150. It’s 


perfect for students and teachers who are going to 
urope independently, 


or may be included in com- 


planned programs. Previous 


knowledge of Spanish NOT required 


red by the U 
the Instituto de 


of Madrid in cooperation with 


Cultura Hispanica and Viaje 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASS’'N. 
554 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


CO 5-2600 


FILMS 


With Graded Spanish Commentary 
—all films are l6mm sound 


e MADRID 


10 minutes 
@ CORAZON DE CASTILLA 
sutes. Color B&W S50 


e CASTILLOS EN ESPANA 
olor S100 B&W $50 


Color SLOO B&W S50 


10 mir 


10 minutes. ¢ 


Narrations s] oken b s. N. Trevino 
Sample set of commentaries is 
spoke! b Trevinho) free on request. 
Mention Dept. H56 

78rpm) of above films 


RECORDS 


t S2.50 each (86.75 for senes 


For use before and after film 
howings in Language Lab or in class 
Latin Ame a 


“International Film Bureau Juc. 
57 BE. Jackson Blyd. 
Chicago t, Tl. 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
J. P. WickersHamM CrAwrForpD, Founder 
Otts H. GREEN and 
Josepu E. Editors 
ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


Bennet Hall, University of Pennsyl 


vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please ention Hispania when writing to Advertiser 
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SALTILLO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 


TENTH 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION 


Six weeks of intensive practice in speaking and hearing Spanish. Con- 


versation with individual tutor. 


Courses in the Spanish language and literature. Lectures in Spanish 
and in English on various aspects of Spanish American culture. 


Vacation attractions. Orientation course for further travel in Mexico. 


Pleasant mountain climate. Good places to live in hotel or home. All- 


expense plans for your convenience. 


For complete catalogue and enrollment form write: 


MISS MARY WISE, P. O. Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar for the Summer Session) 


JULY 2—AUG. 8 


1956 SLMIMER COURSE 
in 


PATZCUARO 


COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO, incor 
porated into Universidad Michoacana 
de San Nicolds de Hidalgo, state of 
Michoacan, México 


@ August 6-25. Study and Excursion 


@ One of Mexico’s most picturesque 
regions 


@ An intensive course covering the 
Pre Hispanic, Colonial and Cur 
rent periods of Mexican Culture, 
to be given in English by 
lected group of foremost Mexican 
scholars. 


“a se 


e@ Board and lodging obtainable at 
local hotels, 40-80 Mexican pesos 
per day 

@ Registration and tuition fee: 1000 

pesos. 

excursion: 300 pesos 


Apply for information to: 
COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO 
GABRIEL MANCERA No. 249, 
MEXICO 12, D. F. 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 23rd 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION Season 


Study & Travel in 
Spain svayvs $§95 


all-expense, including steamer 
(famed OLYMPIA from New York) 
Sponsored by DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


@ Study at the University of Madrid. The 


extremely low cost includes travel in 

Portugal, Spain, French and Spanish Mor 

occo. Free time available for extended tra 

vel through Spain and other parts of 
Europe 

@ University credit is available. 

@ Other trips to all parts of Europe, Round 


the World, Latin America and the Orient 


“‘America’s Foremost Organization 
for Educational Travel’’ 


ITA 


545 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angles 14, Calif. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


Students International 
Travel Association 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 


An unusually attractive new reader for 
intermediate Spanish classes 


RELATOS CHILENOS 


By A. TORRES-RIOSECO, sily of California 
Edited by ARNOLD CHAPMAN, Unive sity of California 
Under the general editorsh p of Eduardo Neale-Silva 


Spanish teachers will welcome this collection of original short stories by 
a noted Chilean man of letters who has been teaching Spanish language 
and literature in American universities for thirty years. The stories are 
varied—some sentimental and romantic, others dramatic and intense 

but the style is consistently simple and elegant, with a marked appeal 
to young people. Together the stories provide it well-rounded picture of 
the Chilean nation, and they are charmingly interpreted by sketches 
by the great Bolivian painter, Antonio Sotomayor. Professor Chapman 
has adapted the text for class use by providing an introduction, a com 


plete vocabulary, notes, cuestionario ind Composition assignments 


213 pages $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 34d Street, New York 16 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO BACK NUMBERS 


1 Cosmopolitan 
Summer School in the Rockies W A N | FE D 
Modern Language House The Secretary will purchase certain back 


numbers in good, clean condition. The following 

numbers are urgently needed at this time: 

Daily practice in conversation ; 
VoL. I (1918) Nos. 1, 2, 3 
One director for every 
Vor. II 1919) Nos. 1, 5 
seven students 


Vor. III 1920) Nos. 1, 2, 6 
First Term: June 15 to July 20 


Vor. IV (1921) Nos. 1, 2, 6 
Second Term: July 23 to August 25 
Vor. V (1922) No. 1 
For descriptive bulletins write Vor. VI (1923) Nos. 2, 5 
Miss Wahneta Mullen Vor. VIE = (1924) No. 1 
Dept. of Modern Languages, Div. 
University of Colorado Vor. VIII (1925) No. 1 
Boulder, Colorado XXXV___ (1952) No. 2 


Please mention Htspanta when writing lo Advertisers 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SUMMER SESSIONS 
2 DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


JUNE 22-AUGUST 17, 1956 


Four-Week Curriculum Workshop on elementary and 
secondary school levels. 4 credits. June 25—July 20 


Foreign Language Teachers’ Conference 


Seminary of Spanish Medieval Studies 
Special course on teaching Spanish in high schools 
Special M.A. degree for teachers (Plan B) 


Spanish Corridor and Table in Elizabeth Waters Resi- 
dence Hall on the lake 


Excursions ... Fiesta 


For information write to: Department of 
Spanish & Portuguese, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


the shores Lake Mendor, 


“The outstanding general journal of The FE L Yl N G 
a. language teaching in the United COLLEGE TO URS 


THE MODERN Summer 1956 (Seventh Season) 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
brings to its readers every month stimu- Operated with the cooperation of for- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, eign governments and universities. 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. Sot TH AMERICA $1499 
{ROUND THE WORLD $1999 
_ Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Boston NEAR EAST SEMINAR $1499 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. Pub- EUROPE $849 to $1399 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. {ROUND AFRICA $1999 
Eight issues a year, monthly except All tours make provision for an abun- 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- dance of sight seeing in the all inclusive 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign cost. Time for independent travel too! 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a Also stopover privileges. Partial Schol- 
year net in U. S. A. funds. arships Available. 
Sample copy on request Co-Educeational + College Credit Op- 


tional + For Graduates, Undergraduates 


The Modern Language Journal & Professional Persons. 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


For details address: 


PROFESSOR H. T. TARBELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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7 THE MODERN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
; SUMMER SESSION 


June 11-July 14, 1956 
A STIMULATING APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH, GERMAN 
AND SPANISH THROUGH THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THRE! 
RESIDENCE HOUSES 
CASA HISPANICA DEUTSCHES HAUS MAISON FRANC AISI 
on campus—\vith all conversation carried on in the foreign language selected 


MORNING Elementary intermediate AFTERNOON: Sections of practical con 


courses; courses in phonetics, culture and versation 

civilization, stylistics, advanced and gradu 

ate courses in literature, including contemp EVENING: Plays, films, round-tabie discus 
orary literature sions on current events, music, folk dancing 


Opportunity for observation of and participation in language instruction on the grad 


schoo! level will be provided. 


bor complete information wrile lo Dean of Summer Session, 634 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


I 
NBA 1956 OFICINA NACIONAL 


ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish correspondents 
CANADA f . 

or his pupils should forward his request directly 

WASHINGTON SEMINAR: U.S. GOVT. IN ACTION ia y 


to the address below, stating the number, sex, 
DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 16th<St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. sired and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 


If any student fails to receive an answer to his 


and approximate age of the correspondents de- 


Please send literature on tours letter within six weeks, a second name will be 


issued without cost. 

Address Harley D. Oberhelman. Director ONCE 
City___ Stete___ | 117 Strong Hall 


School_ 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention H1spANta when writing to Advertisers 
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Three LECTURAS Y LEYENDAS 
Ll, , By Dian Kent and Margaret Roalfe 
: Legends, playlets, and historical readings from 
Spanish Latin-American countries provide simple, idiomati- 
cal, cultural reading, some of which is in dialogue 
leas form. Attractively illustrated. 
BRIEF COURSE IN SPANISH 
‘ Boston By Erwin K. Mapes and Ruth House Webber 
a A first-year college course consisting of 32 well- 
planned and graded lessons plus six reviews. 
New York 1] Grammar is logically presented, and a variety of 
Chicago 6 exercises permits the instructor to emphasize 
Atlanta 3 grammar, reading or conversation. 
Dallas 
Columbus 16 = 
EL TESORO DE CUAUHTEMOC 
Toronto 7 By OTEYZA. Edited by Mapes and Davis 
‘ A new rapid-reading text that may be used as 
Ginn and early as the second semester of college Spanish. 
The story concerns the treasure of the Aztecs. 
2, Abundant exercises provide a check on the stu- 
Cmpany dent's understanding and stimulate class discussion. 
; 
The Official Publication Ju ne Aug. 
of the . . 
American Association of Teachers of German e 
26 13 
al = 
THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Editorial, Literary, OF LANGUAGES 


Book Revi French + German + Russian + Spanish 

ook Reviews 
: ; Intensive courses at the college level 
News Notes Six semester hours of transfer credit 


Advertisements Small classes, individual — instruction 
eg Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
$ Friendly instructor-student relations 
(Four issues) Grouping in dormitories by languages 
, Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Vanaging Editor: Business Manager: 
Managing ; Period courses in French literature 
Ss ins Herbert H. J. Peise 
ity Dept lraining with supplementary readings to 
Busch- Reisinger Mu- guages Meet requirements for advanced degrees 
ay Iniversity 
seum Syracuse University 
or Catalog, address 
Cambridge 38, Mass Syracuse 10, N. Y. 4s : 


Prof. John F. McCoy, Director 
Waterville, Maine - 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


AAI 


LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 

LA PRENSA carries Associated Press include School News for Teachers and 
and United Press cable services, and Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
special news services from Spain andall Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 


countries of Central and South America. Supplement dealing with all cultural as- 
Features of special educational interest pects of Hispanic life. 


Subscription Rates: 


1 year: Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 
6 mos. $ 9.50; $ 7.50; $2.60 
3 mos. $ 5.00; $ 3.85; $1.50 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
ture of Spain and Latin America. Gram- discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. Prompt attention to orders and inquiries. 


245 Canal Street LA PREN SA New York 13, N. Y. 


UNIVERSIDAD BACK NUMBERS 


VILLANUEVA FOR SALE 


Habana—Cuba 
ESCUELA DE VERANO 1956 The Secretary will supply back numbers, 
25 de Junio—13 de Agosto | when available, at the following prices for un 
25 de Junio— 4 de Agosto bound copies, postpaid. 
CURSOS DE APRENDIZAJE 
Tach 
DEL ESPANOL: Years volume 
Se ofrecen cursos espet iales en tres niveles 1918 $2.00 $8.00 
elemental, inte rmedio y avanzado. oF: 1919-25 (incl.) 6 7.00 12.00 
Cursos de 6 semanas—-2 créditos) 1926-31 (incl.) 6 1.50 9.00 
CURSOS DE AMPLIACION DE = 5 . 7.50 
Cursos completos de Historia, Literatura, Pe 1935-40 (incl.) 4 1.50 6.00 
g 4 1.00 4.00 


dagogia, Ciencias y Tecnologia, Economia y 1941- 


Cursos de 8 semanss—-6 cotditos) | 27), XE-NX (1928-37), XXI-XXX 
La Universidad recomienda hospedajes. (1938-47). 
VERANO Please remit, in advance, by check or money 
UNIVERSIDAD DE VILLANUEVA order, payable to Hispania, to 
APARTADO 6 
ae LAUREL H. TURK 
C UL B A DePauw Univ. Greencastle, Indiana 
Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 


Indices, $1.00 each: Vols. I-V (1918-22), VI-X 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


tiene el placer de anunciar 
dos nombramientos 
en la Escuela de Espanol y de Francés 


MISS RUTH MULHAUSER 


Directora 


MR. EUGENE DAWSON 


Jefe dela Escuela de Demonstracién 


CASA ESPANOLA CURSOS PARA EL M.A. 
Y EL Pu.D. 


WORKSHOP 
Kl 17 de junio hasta el 28 de julio 


Para mds informes dirigirse a: 
Miss Ruth Mulhauser 


The French and Spanish School 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 


GUADALAJARA 


American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 
and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $3.00 


Payments to: 
George B. Watts 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


Advertisers address: 
Morton W. Briggs 


Business Manager 
298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn 


Edstor-in-Chief 


Julian Harris 
Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school 
sponsored by the Universidad Auté- 
noma de Guadalajara and members 
of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2- 
\ug. 11, courses in art, folklore, geog- 
raphy, history, language and litera 
ture. $225 covers tuition, board and 


room, 


Write 


Prof. Juan B. Rael, 


Box k, Stanford University, Calif. 


Please mention Hiseanta when writing to Advertisers 
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LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 


in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


European Spanish 


NEW / American Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is spoken 
south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release of this 
l: atest Linguaphone offe ring. Similar in scope to the popular course in European 
Spanish, this new Course covers an everyday vocabulary in excess of 3000 
words The 52 recorded conversational lessons and the 2 phonetic lessons, 
available in both 78 and 45 rpm, are accompanied by a complete set of inte 
grated texts. 
Produced in close consultation with Hispanic-American professors who have 
worked with American students, 13 cultured men and women recorded the 
lessons in the NEW American Spanish Course. These include: 


DanieL N. Chrpenas, Ph.D. Lours GONZALEZ 

University of Oklahoma Richmond Hill High School, N.Y. 
LEONARDO CALDERON DE Moretos, Ph.D. Susana Reponpo 

Columbia University Columbia University 

Proressor TomAs Navarro TomAs Victor M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 


Use Linguaphone Spanish rec ordings in your classroom and notice the added 
interest and stimulation to learning on the part of your students. The appeal 
to EAR and EYE helps you make the study of language real and life-like, en- 
courages speech and aids the memory. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
By PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has made this 
definitive work on 5 double-faced records. Complete with textbook in album 
Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-036 Rock. Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
34 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 


World’s Standard Conversational Method For Over Half a Century 


Please mention Hispanta when writing to Advertisers 


XXIV 


Forthcoming and Recent 


Cuentos Hispanoamericanos 


del Siglo XX 


Edited by Exrique ANpERSON-IMBERT AND LAWRENCE 
B. Kippie. This collection of twenty short stories by recent 
and contemporary Spanish-American writers is notable for 
its superior editorial apparatus and for the variety and 
quality of the stories chosen. 
The stories illustrate the most important literary currents of 
the past fifty years: modernism, realism, naturalism, ultra- 
ism, surrealism, and existentialism, and are varied in subject 
matter, mood, locale, and characterization. 
Supplementing the stories are an historical introduction in 
English, short introductions to each story, cuestionarios, 
suitable for oral work, following each story, and a vocabulary. 
To be published. 


La Vida Espafiola 


By Dirco Marfix anp Neate Hamitron Taytor. An en- 
larged and revised edition of a book published in England 
with great success, this text, written by a native Spaniard, 
provides a true impression of Spanish daily life and customs. 
Life in the cities is discussed first, contrasting traditional 
and modern ways. Then, life in the small town and villages is 
considered, pointing to the diversity of local customs in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

A group of exercises is included in a separate section at the 
end of the book, and footnotes and a vocabulary are pro- 
vided, 251 pages, $2.90. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
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@ it’s beautiful!! 

The Second Edition of EL ESPANOL AL DIA is just 
off the press! You will sec books of generous size with 
full color photographs on the cover and throughout 
the text that depict Spanish and Spanish American life 
There are useful, colorful maps as well as black and 
white photographs and drawings. 

The content emphasizes the conversational approach 
in teaching Spanish. This outstanding edition is veu in 
the preliminary lessons that build a basic vocabulary; 
new in the cultural material included in every chapter; 
new in the handsome format that is colorful and well 
designed throughout. EL ESP ANOL AL DIA sets a new 
pace in modern language teaching. 

A Record Album accompanies Book One to demon- 


strate perfect enunciation, accent, and intonation. 


TURK AND ALLEN’S 


El espanol al dia 


SECOND EDITION BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


A two-year foundation course for high school classes 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sa Office Englewood, N. }., Chicago 16, San Francisc« . At 


tlanta 4, Dallas 1 
Home Off Boston | 


, 


